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A LI S T of the Consuls Names, and 
the Years comprehended in this Vo¬ 
lume. 


C. Julius CjE s a r II, A R o 

P. SeRVILIUS VaTIA IsaURICU S.An'- c/48. 


Q^Fufius Calenus. 
P. Vatinius. 


A. R. 705. 
Ant, C. 47. 


C. Julius Caesar III. 

M. /E M I L I U S LePIDUS. Mu ' dtb . 


C. Julius Casar, 
No Colleague. 

C. Julius Caesar V. 

M. Anton 1 u s. 


A - R. 707. 
Aot, C. 45 * 


A, R, 708. 
Ant. C. 44, 
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Continuation of the XLIV. Book. 


§. II 

tlldiculous preemption and cruelty of the parti- 
XV fans of Pompey. Their mtirmurings at the 

prudent delay of their Generate Secret views 
of Pompey in fuch delay. He leaves Cato at 
Dyrrachium. The rea/ons for this procedure . Ci¬ 
cero alfo continues at Dyrrachium: His J,harp 
and peevijh ralleries. Cafar endeavours to come to 
a general engagement. Pompey , after marry delays % 
at length advances to meet him. Battle of Phar- 
falia. Strange conduct of Pompey. His flight. O- 
far forces the enemy's camp. Remarkable fay¬ 
ing °f Cafar. He purfues fuch as had fheltefd 

themfelves in the adjacent mountains , and com¬ 
pels them to furrender. The lofs C*far fu- 
ftained in the battle of Pharfalia . His genero- 

fity after victory. He is well pleafed vjithfav - 
ing Brutus . The battle of Pharfalia foretold 
at Dyrrachium , and known at Padua , in a very 
extraordinary > and almofl miraculous manner : 
Pompey's flight. He goes to Mytelene to fetch 
his wife. Difcourfes with Cratippus on Provi¬ 
dence. Continues his journey , and determines 
to feek protection in Egypt. Goes there , and is 
ajfaffinated. Reflexions on his death and cha¬ 
racter . His murderers cut off his head ; His 

A j body 
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body is meanly buried 1 by cm of his freedmen. 
L. Lent ulus arrives in Egypt, and is then 
Trilled,. The conquered follow Various Enter efts. 
Cicerb goes tb Brilndufium, where he tbaiis a 
.eonfiderable trine for C<efar. Cato, at the head 
ef the greatefi part of the fleet, advances to¬ 
wards Libya for intelligence. He bears of 
Potipey's death by'Sex. 'Pbnipeiiis akd by Corne¬ 
lia. Takes upon him the command, and is re¬ 
ceiv'd at Cyrene. Page i. 

BOOK XLV. 

§. I- 

Csfar pur flues Pompey . Comes in fight of Alex - 
andria arid i$ prefented-with bis enemy's head. 
He weeps. He enters Alexandria where he 
finds the people irritated againfl him. Is there 
detain'd by contrary winds . Takes into confide- 

ration the difference 'twixt the King of Egypt 
and Cleopatra his fifter. The caufe of this 
mfunderftdnding . Hi [content of the Egyptian 
minifters, particularly of the eunuch Potbinus. 
Cleopatra comes to Alexandria and is introdu¬ 
ced to Cafar. Their adulterous commerce . 
Ccefar declares Ptolemy and Cleopatra jointly 
King and Queen of Egypt. Achillas with 
the Royal army comes to befiege Cafar in A- 
lexandria. Firfl battle. A fire confumes the 
great ft part of the Alexandrian library. The 
war continued. Cafar caufes Potbinus to be aft 
fajjinated. He is a ftecond time appointed Dicta¬ 
tor. Arfinoe, Cleopatra's fifter, having intro¬ 
duced berfeif tnto Achillas's camp, procures his 

death , 
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death. The war carried on under the direBiott 

* ' • 1 

of the eunuch Gqnitned. Ceefar in great danger * 
fives bimfelf by fwimming . The Alexandrians 
demand their King of Cafar^ who returns him 4 
Gefar receives /applies. Mit hr idates of Per - 
gamus brings him a confiderable reinforcement . 
Ceefar goes to join him. Lajl battle , wherein 
Ptolemy is defeated and afterwards drowtfd in 
the Nile. Reduction of Alexandria and Egypt. 
The kingdom of Egypt given to Cleopatra and 
her fecvnd brother. Gefar devotes bimfelf for 

feme time to the charms of Cleopatra. He is 

oblig’d to quit Egypt on the report of the pro - 
grefs of Pharnaces in Afia. Conclufton of the 
amours of Ceefar and Cleopatra. Gefar fettles 
the affairs of Syria and Cilicia. Dejot or us fues 
for pardon , and partly obtains it. Pharnaces , 

. taking advantage of the civil war to commence 
Hoftilities , gains confiderable advantages. De¬ 
feats Domitius Calvinus , Crfar’s Lieutenant. 
Cafar comes and gains a victory. Remarkable 
faying of Ceefar thereon. Total ruin and death 
of Pharnaces. Ceefar , in his return to Rome i 
fettles the affairs of Afia and raifes great contri¬ 
butions. His maxim on that head. Page 44. 

§. II 

The war in Illy ri cum between the parti fans of Ge¬ 
far and Pompey. Calenus takes Athens , Me- 
gara and Peloponnefus , for Ceefar. Death of 
Appius Claudius. Prediction cf the Pythian 
crack. Sulpicius and MarceUus make choice 
of a voluntary exile. Conftancy cf Moralists. 
Cicero is ill treated by his brother and nephew. 
An account of Cicero’s difquietudes during his 
flay at Brundufium. He goes to Gefar and is 

A 4 favour- 
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favourably receiv'd. State of Rome after the 
battle of Pharfalia. C*far appointed Dictator, 
end Mf. An thorn General of the horfe. Mfif- 
condufi of Anthony. His rapine and injuftice. 
Commotions in Rome occafioned by Dolabella the 
Tribun. Ctfar, on his return to Rome, quells 
tbefe troubles 9 without examining into pafl fatts. 
Cafar endeavours to raife money at any rate. 
He makes a fa/e of the cfeEis of the defeated 
pari\\ particularly Pompefs , which are bought 
by Anthony. Di[contents Uwixt Cafar and An- 
tfony on this head. Qcfar ingratiates himfelf 
with the people. Rewards the leaders of his 
party. Calenus and Vatinius appointed Confuls . 
Cefar caufes himfelf to be nominated Di 51 at or 
and Ccnful for the enfuing year , and takes Le- 
pidus for his Collegue in the Confulfhip , and 
for bis General of the horfe. Sedition among 
the veteran foldiers. Ctfar appeafes it by his 

rcfoMticn. The principles of his conduft in re¬ 
gard to bis foldiers . Page 8 3. 


BOOK XLVI. 



Metelius Scipic cernes into Africa , to meet Varus 
and Juba . His character. 7 hey are joined by 
Cato. Cato's march thro 5 the deferts of Li - 
b\a. He makes Juba fenjible of Scipio's autho¬ 
rity^ by himfelf fubmitting to firve under him. 
He fives Utica , which Juba would have de- 
mcljhed , and flout s himfelf up there. Strength 
of the vanquif/jd party in Africa. Cre far pees 

His ir,conccH.:bU dftatch. His 


into Africa. 
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cdution t 9 obviate the vulgar fuperfiitions. He 
had at Jirjl but few troops with him, and tbofe 
very ill provided. Labienus attacks him. A 
great battle , wherein C<efar is put to great dif¬ 
ficulties. Magnanimity of one of Labienus's 
foldiers, who was lately come out of Jlavery . 
Cafar's difficulties and dangerous fituation. Ju¬ 
ba begins his march to join Scipio . He is o- 
bliged to return., to the defence of his kingdom , 
invaded by Sit tilts. Cffiar keeps clofe in his 
camp. He endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with 
the people of the province. A great number of 
Getulians and Numidians defert and come over 
to him . He receives a reinforcement of troops 
and provijions, Cato advifes Scipio to protraU 
the war, but feeing his counfel rejetted, repents 
having given upihe command. Scipio's cruelty 
to a Centurion and fome veteran foldiers of the 
enemy. A terrible Jlorm which greatly incom¬ 
modes Cafar’s army. Panic among Cefar's 
troops, on the approach of Juba. Singular ex¬ 
pedient made ufs of by C o'far, to encourage them. 
Juba's pride and arrogance. Junttion of all 
Cafar's forces. He punifhes five officers. A 
remarkable infiance of Cafar's attivity. lie 
puts P. Lgarius to death, for having continu'd 
in arms againft him , notwilhftanding the par¬ 
don granted him in Spain. Cffiar particularly 
applies himfelf to the difciplining of his troops. 
Battle of Phap fits. Memorable engagement of 

a foldier with an elephant. Cefar proceeds to 
attack Utica. Cato is willing to defend the 
town , but finds nobody dijpofed to fecond him . 
Whereupon having taken a refolution to difpatch 
himfelf, his whole attention is employ'd in fe- 
curing the rdrL.it of the. Senators that had ac¬ 
companied him. Cato's lafi flipper. His death. 

Ref exions 
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R efiexions thereon . Cato truly valuable for the 
mldnefs , wAiVA accompanied his refolution. He 
may be confidered as one of the. mojl virtuous 
men Paganifm ever produced. Inexcusable be¬ 
haviour to his wife Marcia. His funeral. Com- 

tnendations be flow'd on him by the Uticans . Ex- 
prcfim of Ctefar , on the news of his deaths 
What may be thought of C<efar's concern , in not 
having been able to fave his life . Cafar enters 
Utica. Pardons Caufs fon 9 and impofes a hea¬ 
vy tax on the Romans , fettled in that city. Ju¬ 
ba's flight. Zama, the metropolis of his king¬ 
dom , finds its gates againft him. His death * 
The conqueror meets with no further oppofition . 
Metelius Scipio falls on his own fiverd. Nu- 
mdia reduced to a Roman province. Sallujl 
appointed Governor of it , where Joe rules with 
great tyranny. C<efads difiribution of rewards 
and punijhmcnts . He puis to death Fauftus Syl - 
la and Afrmius . His clemency to the reft. He 
fits out for Rome , having put an end to the A- 

frican war, in little more than five months . 118, 

§■ H. 

Flattering decrees of the Senate . Cxfar having 
refoldd to make a mild ufe of the fupremepower f 
folmnly engages himfelf to it in his jpeedb to the 
Senate. Reflexions on Ccefafs plan of condud 5 
He celebrates four triumphs \ for the vidories 
gain'd ever the Gauls , in Alexandria and Egypt , 
over Pbarncces and over Juba . Satirical re - 
fled ions on Cafar , cf an uncommon licence , fung 
by the foldiers during the triumph. Rewards 
b:flow'd by Cafar on his foldiers. His bounty 
to the people. Reman Knights fight as Gladia¬ 
tors . Cafar engages Laberius to play a part in 

i the 
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the Mimi ofhis tmpdfition. Laberm's /mart 
repcfrtee to Cicero. Temple of Venus genitrix. 
C*far's forum , Amount of the fums carried by 
CtefaV in his triumphs. Regulations made by 
C#fay, for repairing the diminution in the num¬ 
ber of citizens : again/ luxury: in favour of 
fhyfici'dnsy arid profejfors of the liberal arts. 

4 The Calendar reform'd. Cesfar's conduct blame- 
able, in :t tiohat. He 'confents to Mareellus's re¬ 
turn. Cicero's oration on that occafm. Un¬ 
happy death of Marcellas. The affair of Liga- 
rius. Cicerof leads for him. Ctefar pardons 
him. Cicero's conjlrain'd leifure. He employs 
■it in the tompofition of feveral works. His 
< 6 )itefn> '-occafm'd by the pr'efent ftate of affairs , 
abates. His political conduct towards ■ Cafar. 
'He'gains the affeftm of C#far's friends. Eu- 
logtUm oh‘Cato 'Cdmpofed by Cicero. Ccefar's 
Anticatms. Cicero's exceffive grief on account 
of the death Of bis daughter Tullia. Page 18 6. 

BOOK XLVII. 

§. I. 

■ 

The troubles in Spain prove favourable to young 
Potnpey , Cafar comes into Spain. He com- 
'pofes a fmall poem during the voyage . ' Obliges 
Pompey to raife the fiege of Ulia. Be/ifges and 
takes Ategua. Reciprocal cruelties. Rattle of 
■Mu'nda. Death of Cn. Pompeius. Sextus Pom - 
perns faves himfelf among the mountains of Cel - 
tiberia. Total reduction of Baticd. Voluntary 
death of Scapula . Cafar'd diftribution of re¬ 
wards and punijhments in Spain. Toung Oc¬ 
tavius 
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tavitis is fcrviceable to feveral with his uncle a 
C afar takes all occafions to Jhew him in public . 
Cefar's triumph , and the citizens difcontent on 
that account. Cafar fpoilt by the Senate's flat¬ 
tery. He is declar'd Imperator , perpetual 
Diblator^ &c. Extraordinary honours confer¬ 
red on him . The privilege of conftantly wear¬ 
ing a crown of laurels gives him fingular fatis - 
faction. The reafon Cafar appoints Fabius 
and Trebonius Ccnfuls for the three remaining 
months. Ganinius Conful for feventeen hours . 
Cicero's witicifms on that occqfton . Cafar ar¬ 
bitrarily difpofes of all offices and employments . 
New Patricians. Confular ornaments granted 
to ten who had paffed the Pretorian dignity . 
Cafar appointed Conful for the fifth time and 
Anthony his Collegue. Nomination of other 
Magiftrates. Cafar prepares to make war a- 
gainjl the Parthians. He forms feveral fchemes , 
all equally grand and magnificent . Page 215. 

§. II. 

Cafar's clemency. He refufes to accept of a 
guard. Several circumftances which render him 
odious. His readinefs to accept of honours , 
and exorbitant privileges . Arrogance in his 
difccurfe , and behaviour. Defire of Royalty. 
Mark Anthony tenders the Diadem to Cafar. 
Public refentment to Cafar. Confpiracy againfl 
his life. Brutus's char a bier. Coffins the fir ft 

contriver of the confpiracy. He engages Bru~ 
tus , who becomes the principal manager. Thg 
ere joined by Ugarius and feveral of Cafar's 
former friends. Brutus's prudence in the choice 
of his affcciates. Cicero is not let into the fe- 

cret. C 1 rebonius prevents the affair being pro - 
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pofed to Anthony : and Brutus oppofes his being 
put to death with Gefars The number of the 
Confpirators increafes to upwards of fixty . Se¬ 
veral of their names. Surprifing courage of 
Porcia the wife of Brutus. Her hujland lets 
her into the fecret. The Confpirators determine 
to kill C<efar in full Senate. C<efar begins to 
have feme fufpicions of Brutus and Caflius. He 
rejects the predictions of a Soothfayer. Gofer's 
opinion as to what kind of death is mofl eligi¬ 
ble. His wife Cdphurttia's frightful dream . 
Cafar is inclined not to go to the Senate-houfe y 
till perfuaded to. the contrary by D. Brutus . 
An intimation fent him of the conspiracy , which 
never came to his knowledge. Refolutien and 
tranquillity in the Confpirators . They meet 
with fever'd difappointments. Cafar 9 s death . 
He falls at the foot of Pompey's Jlatue. Dif¬ 
ferent opinions in relation to Cafar*s mrther . 
Without doubt he deferv 9 d death. Brutus's 
conduct reproachable. Short reflexions on Ca¬ 
fars character. Page 245. 


§• III. 

% 

Cafar 9 s death occafions a great confternation in the 
Senate and among the people. The Confpirators 
take pojfeflion of the Capitol They are favour'd 
by the Senate. A considerable body of the people 
and the foldiery declare for Anthony and Lepi - 
duSy the chiefs of the contrary party . Brutus 
endeavours to appeafe the people , and treats with 
Anthony The Senate meets , and decrees that 
C^far 9 $ death jhall pafs unrevenged , but that 
his ads Jhall be confirmed. His will is to take 
place y and his funeral is ordered to be celebrated 
with all imaginable honours ; Reconciliation 

be- 
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betwem Brutus and Anthony . The Governments 
of the provinces conferred on the primip 4 Con- 
pi raters. C<efar*s will open'd. The peoples 
affedm towards him revives. His funeral 
Anthony /peaks his funeral oration. The people’s 
rtfmimeni to the Confpirators. Helvius Qiryia 
is mifiahn for the other Qinna y Cafar's enemy, 
and tarn to pieces . Anthony endeavours to re¬ 
gain the Senate . He procures a decree to pre¬ 
vent any abufe king made of (hefar's memoran¬ 
dum or papers. . Aboli/hes the Diftatorjhjp. 
Puts the pretended Marius to death , who ex¬ 
cited the people to mutiny . Afftfts the re-eftabli/h- 
ment cf Sextus Pompeius . The Senate grants 
him a guard, which he extends to fix tboufand 
men. He vends forg'd obis, published in Ca- 
jar*s name, and,\ by that and other means , a- 
uuijfes immenfe /urns of money . Brutus is in 
want of troops and money. The projects of a 
military cheft for the ufe of the Confpirators 
fads by Athens's rtfufil. Tbey endeavour to 
frengibtn their party in the provinces . The 
Confpirators quit Rome. Anthony takes their 
Governments from them \ gives Syria to Dola- 
bella , and takes Macedonia for himfelf. Oc¬ 
tavius's arrival at Rome ddfconcerts his fc hemes. 

Page 2.85. 


BOOK XLVIII. 

5.1. 

fbt Confpirators imprudent <mu£i ibe {aufe of 
Anthony's rife. Q&mtts ernes and firm a 
party. From Apdt&ia, where .be ft$ hard 

•f 
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of bis Uncle 9 s death , he comes into Italy and 
takes the name of Ccofar. He tries his Jkilf by 
deceiving Cicero , who joins him. His Mother 
is not able to prevail on him to renounce the fuc- 
ceffion to Ccefar. His firft interview with An¬ 
thony , who receives him very ill . He wants to 
be made Iribun of the people: but Anthony pre¬ 
vents it. He gains the multitude by his liberali¬ 
ty , and by the fea/ls he gives them. Comet dur¬ 
ing Oftavius's fports. He fells all his inheri¬ 
tance from Cefar. Difficulties Jlarted by the 
Conful. Their falling out and reconciliation. 
Oftavius is accufed by Anthony of an attempt to 
have him affaffmated. They take arms . An¬ 
thony fends for the Macedonian legions into Ita¬ 
ly. He off efts to be popular. Oftavius gains 
his Father's veterans. Brutus and Caffius quit 
Italy and go beyond fea. Porcia and Brutus's 


feparation. Cicero fets out on a voyage to Greece. 
But changes his mind and returns to Rome. Ci¬ 
cero's firft Philippic. His fecond Philippic. 
Anthony being come to Brunduftum offends the 
foldiers by his feverity . He arrives at Rome 
with the legion called the Larks. He there 
Jlrikes a terror. Troops ajfembled by Oftavius . 
He is forfaken by the greateft part of them . 
He recovers them by his prudence and mildnefs. 

Two of Anthony's legions come over to Oftavius . 
Anthony leaves Rome and undertakes to make 


birtfelf mafter of Cifalpine Gaul\ which D. 
Brutes was in poffeffm of. The forces of An- 
thony , of Decimus , and of Oftavius. Oftavi¬ 
us tenders his fervice to the Senate againft An¬ 
thony. They accept his offer. Cicero's laft en¬ 
gagements with Oftavius. A decree of the Se¬ 
nate which author ifes Decimus and Oftavius 9 s 
piilitary preparations, Anthony befieges Deci¬ 


mus 
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mus in Modena. State of the Republican party 
in Italy. Brutus and Caff us go to Athens. Bru¬ 
tus engages the young Roman fludents into his 
fervice, among others Cicero's fon and the Poet 
Horace. He in aJhort time raifes a powerful army , 
and makes himfelf mafter of Greece , of Mace¬ 
donia and the adjacent countries . Caffxus goes 
into Syria , whiff Dolabella flops in Afia mi¬ 
nor, where he puts Trebomus to death. Coffins 
makes bimfelf mafter of Syria and of twelve le¬ 
gions . He is contmijfioned by the Senate to car¬ 
ry on the war with Dolabella , whom he reduces 
to fuch freights that be kills bimfelf. The horfe 
Sejanus. State of all the Roman armies. The 
difpofuions of their Commanders. Palenefs of 
the fun during the whole year of C<efar's death. 
Servilius Ifauricus's death. A remarkable in - 
fance of his gravity. Page 14* 
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§■ U. 

9 

Ridiculous preemption and cruelty of the partifans 
of Pompey * Their murmurings at the prudent 
delay of their General Secret views ofPompey 
in Jhcb delay . He leaves Cato at Dyrrachium ♦ 
The reafons for this procedure. Cicero alfo con - 
times at Dyrrachium: His Jloarp and peevijb 
r(tileries, Catfar endeavours to come to a gene - 
ral engagement, Pempey , after many delays , 
*/ advances to meet him. Battle of Pbar - 

falia. Strange conduit of Pompey . flight . 
Crf/ir forces the enemy's camp. Remarkable 
faying of Ctefar, He purfues fuch as had Shel¬ 
tered tbemfelves in the adjacent mountains , 

them to Surrender. The lofs Cefar fu- 
ftained in the battle of Pharfalia. His gentro - 
Jity after victory. He is well pleafed with fa- 
ving Brutus, The battle of Phar folia foretold 
at Dyrrachium , and known at Padua , in a very 
extraordinary and almofl miraculous manner . 
Pompey 9 s flight. He goes to Mitylene to fetch 
his wife, Difcourfes with Cratippus on Provi¬ 
dence, Continues his journey , and determines 
to feek protection in Egypt. Goes there y and is 
ajfaflinated . Reflections on his death and cha¬ 
racter. His murderers cut off his head. His 

Vol. XIV. B body 
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Julius II. Servilius, Confute. 

body is meanly buried by one of bis freedmen . 
L. Lmtulus arrives in Egypt , and is there 
killed. The conquered follow various interefis. 
Cicero goes to Brundufium , wbm be waits a 
confiderable time for C*far. Cato , at the bead 
of the greateft part of the fleet , advances to¬ 
wards Libya f w i ntelligence . He hears of Pom - 
pey’s death by Sex. Pompeius and by Cornelia. 
Takes upon him the command , and is received 
at Cyrene . 


A. R. 
AzutC. 4S- 


C. Julius Caesar II. 

P. S E R V I L I U S I S A U R I C U S. 


FrAfcprt .REAT was the confidence of Pom- 
jumpusn a pey’s party after the aftion of Dyrra- 

; vJ chium. From that time both officers 
far-van's. and ibidiers looked onthemfelvesascompleatly 

victorious, and on that account reported every 
^ where the advantages they had gained, and the 

t/Tnil news °* f^f ar ' s retreat. This confidence was 

attended by as great rafhnefs and folly: For 
how otherwife are to be accounted for thofe 
warm contefts, which were carried great lengths, 
between Lentulus Spinther, Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, and Metellus Scipio, for the High 
Priefthood, which Cxfar was in poffeffion of? 
Thefe three competitors, for a dignity which 
there was not the lead profpedt would be vacant, 
pleaded their feveral cauies, alledged their fe- 
veral titles and pretenfions, and madly divided 
the Ipoils of an enemy, whofe triumph they 
were fhortly to grace by their flight, or death. 

This inftance of prefumption, all extrava¬ 
gant as it appears, was not the only one, and 
examples of the like madnefs were very fre¬ 
quent in Pompey’s camp. Some hired houfes 

near 
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near the Forum, as more convenient to folicit ^R.^0 4 ^ 
the employments of the enfuing year ; whilft ° ‘ 4 ‘ 
others were making votes in the very army. 

The deputation of Hirrus, fent againft the Par- 
thians, occafioned great uneafinefs; becaufe 
Pompey, to induce him to accept of this com- 
miffion, had promifed him the Pretorlhip, not- 
withftanding his abfence : And fuch as afpired 
at this office took it much amifs, and com¬ 
plained publicly, that a promife of a place 
Ihould be made to any one candidate, which 
confequently muft put the reft under the necef- 
fity of making greater intereft, to prevent their 
mifcarrying. They alfo divided the booty 
among them, and L. Lentulus, who was 
Conful the preceding year, took for his ftiare 
the houfe of Hortenfius, fon of the famous 0 - 
rator of that name, and who had a command 
in the oppofite party ; with Caefar's gardens 
on the banks of the Tiber, and his country 
houfe near Baiae in Campania. 

Nor did revenge lefs employ t’heir thoughts 
than ambition and plunder. This was not con¬ 
fined to fuch only as had taken up arms againft 
them: whoever had (laid in Italy was to be e- 
fteemed and treated as an enemy. The a pro- 
fcription was aftually drawn up, not for the 
condemnation of particular perfons, but of each 
particular rank of perfons. And Domitius’s 
propofal was, that after the victory, all the 
Senators in Pompey’s army and camps fhould 
be appointed judges in what manner to proceed 
in regard to thofe who had ftaid in Italy, or 
who had appeared cool, or fliewn any indiffe- 

■ 

. a Non nominatim, fed gercratira proferiptio.... infor¬ 
mal. GY, ad Att, XI. 6, 

B 2 
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4 Julius II. Servilius, Confuls. 

a. R- 704. fence to the caufe •, and that three billets fiiould 
mi. c.48. k e gj ven t0 thefe judges, one for acquittance, 

another for condemnation, and the third for a 
pecuniary fine. In a a word, nothing was 
thought on but honours and profit, or ven¬ 
geance *, nor did they confider by what me¬ 
thod they were to conquer, but what advan¬ 
tage they fiiould make of viftory. 

Ktir tr.ur- The confequence of this their manner of 
ftiun atthe thinking was, that every delay became infup- 
prudentde- portable to them ; and every one was forward 
hy * n blaming Pompey’s really prudent manage- 
*‘ n * ment to avoid comins to aftion, and his endea- 

vours to harafs the enemy by fatigue and want 
of provifions. TTwas commonly laid, that he 
had a mind to make the moft of his command, 
and to keep in a manner as his body-guards, 
and in a kind of flavery. Senators and perfons 
of Confular dignity, whofe rank entitled them 
to the command of nations: And in this fenfe 
Domitius Ahenobarbus continually called him 
Agamemnon, and King of Kings. Favonius, 
that extravagant imitator of Cato, afked if at 
leaft for that year they might be permitted to 
eat of the Tufculine figs. And when they 
were about to impeach Afranius, for having 
given up Spain to Csefar, in confideration of a 
fum of money •, he feemed furprifed that the 
managers of a profecution of this kind againft 
him, fiiould take no notice of die vendor of 
provinces. 

Thefe reproaches were the more fevere, as 


• Poftremd omnes aat de 
hofloribus fuis, aut dc prze- 
miis pecuniae, aut de perfe- 
qoendis inimicis agebant; 
nee quibus rationibus fupera- 


re poffent, fed quern ad mo 
dum uti vi&oria deberent 
cogitabant. C<r/* it B ♦ Civil. 
III. 83. 
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they were not wholly without foundation * and 
felf-intereft had fome (hare in this feeming dr- secret ‘ 4 * 
cumfpeftion, and its confequential delays. Zeal views of 
for public liberty was not Pompey’s only mo- Pom fr' in 
tive *, he greatly confidered himfelf through the 
whole affair, and his fcheme was to continue the p oni p * 
Direftor, and perhaps the Governor of the Re- Car. 
public: For this reafon he was much alarmed 
when he was informed of the intention of his 
cavalry *, which being compofed of the flower 
of the Roman Nobility* exhorted each other to 
be expeditious in the deftru&ion of Csefar, that 
they might the fooner effeft Pompey’s ruin, 
and by that means eftablilh the Roman liberty. 

This was alfo Cato’s icherrie, but he purfued tie leaves 
it notfo precipitately; and Pompey, who could Cai0 at 
not but know it, relied greatly on his friend- ^ ra ^ m 
fliip in cafe of a mifearriage, but feared his re- f&>for this 
fentment, fliould he fucceed. This was the rea- cenha. 
fon why he never gave him any important em¬ 
ploy s and that, when he fet out in purfuit of 
Csefar, he left Cato at Dyrrachiura with the 
baggage. 

It muft however be allowed in Pompey’s 
juftification on this laft article, that Cato was not 
a fit perfon to be prefent at an engagement be¬ 
tween fellow-citizens. He certainly did not 
want for courage and magnanimity; nor was 
any one more capable of infpiring the troops 
with ardour. This he had made appear, at a 
time when the exhortations of Pompey and the 
other chiefs had proved ineffe&ual: For, when 
it came to his turn to fpeak, he expatiated with 
fuch vehemence and enthufiafm, on liberty, on 
their country, on a contempt of death, and on 
the afliftance of the Gods, proteftors of juftice, 
that he was interrupted by repeated acclamations. 

B 3 The 
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a. r. 7 c4 The effe&ofthisdifcourfe was,that they perform- 
c - 4 s - e( j wonc } ers againfl: the enemy, and gained the 
victory nearDyrrachium. Yet this Heady man, 
of fuch auftere principles, was mod tenderly 
and compaffionately affedted by the effufion of 
blood of his fellow-citizens. When his exhor¬ 
tations had had all the fuccefs that could be ho¬ 
ped for, at a time when every one rejoiced 
and triumphed in the viftory, Cato Ihed tears; 
and lamenting the republic’s misfortune to 
lole fo many brave citizens, murthered by each 
other, he wrapped his head in his mantle, and 
retired to his tent. This circumflance juftified 
Pompey in not taking him with him, when 
things feemed to be drawing towards a general 


engagement. 

Ci'tr-o re- Another illuftrious perfon was alfo left at 
Trains at Dyrrachium, whole abfence imported not much 
D,rrachi- to affairs, and that was Cicero : He was not 



fcarp and 
+>ec*v:Jb ral- 


unti. 


well ^ and befides, he was of a character which 
rendered him rather troublefome than ufeful in 
camp. He was not only timorous, and no¬ 
thing of a foldier, but he appeared diffatisfied, 
chagrined, thoughtful and melancholy at the 
miftakes of his party, which were but too ob¬ 


vious to one of his penetration : Nor did he 
confine him felt to this filent difapprobation of 
their meafures; but frequently in his conver- 
fation gave proof, that he repented he had fo 
far engaged, and even fometimes made fuch 
fevere renedtions, as could not be very agreeable 
either to the firuation of affairs, or to people’s 
humours. 


Thus, when he firft arrived, being told he 
was come very late •, “ How late ? lays he, I 
“ fee nothing in readinefs.” 

Mention has elfewhere been made of thofe 
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Allobrogian deferters, to whom Pompey gave ^ 704 

fo kind a reception, as even to promife them * ' 4 
the freedom of the city. This promife gave 
room for a moft fevere farcafm of Cicero’s on 


Pompey ; “ 1 What an extraordinary man is 
“ this! fays he * he promifes to introduce 
“ the Gauls into a city, which he cannot re- 
4C (tore to its own proper inhabitants.” 

Dolabella, Cicero’s fon-in-law, had followed 
Caifar’s interefts. Pompey, intending to pique 
Cicero, alk’d him, Where was his fon in-law ? 
“ He is, replied Cicero, with your Father-in- 
u law.” 

3 Tis eafy to judge, that thefe, and many 
fuch fayings, difpleafed Pompey. He com¬ 
plained of it, and went fo far one time as to 
lay, “ b I wilh Cicero would go over to the 
“ enemy that he might learn to fear us.” 

Being thus difpofed to each other, ’tis to be 
believed this feparation gave neither of them 
any great uneafinefs * but rather, that Cicero’s 
indifpofition, which obliged him to ftay at 
Dyrrachium, was very opportune. 

However, if he and Cato had accompanied 
Pompey, perhaps they might Have enabled 
him to withftand the prefling inftances of all 
the reft who unanimoufly infifted on fighting 
this might have been effefted by the regard the 
one paid to the effufion of his countrymen’s 
blood, and by the timidity and diffidence of 
the other. For c Pompey being left alone. 


a Homtnem bellum ! Gal- 
lis civitatem promittit alie- 
nam, nobis noftram non pc- 
teft reddere. Macrob . Sat . 

II. 3. 

* Cupio ad hoftes Cicero 


ranfeat, ut nos ti 
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A.}’.: a found himfelf too weak to oppofe complaints 
Aa ‘* c 48 ‘ and iciickatiops, which were almoft become u- 

niverfol. He was of too generous a difpofi- 
tion. to think of expofing himfelf to the con¬ 
tempt of his friends $ and though their com¬ 
mon ikfety depended on it, he had not the 
heart to difcontent them : This made him re¬ 
nounce a fchtme dictated by prudence, to pur- 
fue a plan fuggefted by paffion, and the avarice 
of thofe which were about him i 44 A fault not 
to be pardoned, fays Plutarch, in a common 
pilot, how much lefs in one who had the 
command of fo many legions, and of fo 
many nations ? That phyfician, adds he, 
is commended, who indulges not the irregu¬ 
lar appetite of his patient; and yet Pompey 
yielded to the dclires of a let of people 
whofe heads were apparently turned 
Nothing could have been more fuitable to 
aur.vun ts Casfar’s inclinations. Ever fince the armies had 
cm' t: a ^ een gght 0 { eac h ot her, he had been feek- 

^alnunt" ^ 0 PP or tunity to draw on a general en¬ 
gagement. His troops were now no longer fa¬ 
tigued, and had alfo recovered from the con- 
fternation the different a&ions at Dyrrachium 
had thrown them into •, therefore his firft ftep 
was, to draw out his army in order of battle 
at the head of his camp : But perceiving that 
this had no eft eft on Pompey, who ftill m&in- 
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tained his poft on the eminences, he each day 
advanced nearer, at the fame time taking care 


not to come to the very foot of the hills, left 
the enemy fhould have too great an advantage 
over him, on account of their fttuation. By this 
conduct, which muft be allowed to be bold, but 


can never be reckoned rafh, he animated and 
gave frefti courage to his foldiers, who were 
now convinced the enemy declined and were 
afraid to come to an engagement. 

Caefarte cavalry was much inferior to Pom¬ 
pey’s : he had but a thoufand horfe againft fe- 
ven thoufand: To obviate this inequality, he 
made ufe of a method, which he had feen prac- 
tifed by the Germans, and had been for lorne 
time in ufe among the Romans, on the like e- 
mergencies. He pick’d out the ftrongeft and 
nimbleft of his foot-foldiers, and accuftomed 


them to fight between the ranks of his cavalry. 
By their afiiftance his thoufand horfe was a 
match for Pompey’s feven thoufand; and they 
aftually got the better in a fkirmifh that happen¬ 
ed between them. 


Pompey, however, feemed to hold his re- p om p ey a f- 
folution not to quit the hills, where it was im- ter many 
poflible for him to be attacked. Caefar de- dela V' ad ' 
fpairing to draw him to a battle, refolved to de- t9 
camp * in hopes, that by frequently drifting 
his ground, he might the better be fupplied 
with provifions *, and in expeftation, that as the 
enemy would not fail following him, in the fre¬ 
quent marches he Ihould make, he might per¬ 
haps find an opportunity of attacking them, and 
forcing them to fight. Accordingly the or¬ 
der for marching was given, and the tents ftruck, 
when Caefar perceived that Pompey’s army, 
which had quitted their entrenchments, had ad¬ 
vanced 
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• vanced further towards the plain than ufual, fo 
‘ that he might engage them at a lefs disadvan¬ 
tage : Whereupon he cried aloud to his foldiers, 
4 4 Let’s no longer think of marching *, now is the 
“ time for fighting, fo long wiftied for j let us 
44 not mifs the opportunity.” 

Pompey’s real defign was to draw on a battle, 
and he had no other intent in advancing. This 
refolution had been taken fome days ; and he 
boafted in the council of war to put Caefar’s 
legions to flight without ftriking a blow : pre- 
iutning, that as loon as the armies fhould be 
formed, his cavalry, which was exceeding good 
as well as numerous, by falling on the enemy’s 
right wing, would be able to out-flank them, 
and fo furround them ; which mult infallibly 
occaflon the immediate rout of that wing, and 
confequently of the reft of Casfar’s troops. 

Labienus commended much this fcheme of 
Pompey *, and that there might be no doubt 
of viftory, he added a very diladvantageous de- 
icription of Casfar’s troops, pretending they 
were but the lhadow of thofe old legions, which 
had conquered Gaul and Germany * that the old 
foldiers were dead by various accidents, and 
had been replaced by new levies made in a hur¬ 
ry in Ciialpin Gaul: Laftly, that if Csefar had 
brought into Greece any remains of his veteran 
troops, they muft have perifhed in the battles 
of Dyrrachium. To clofe this fine harangue, 
he took an oath, which he prolered to all that 
were prefent, never to return to camp other- 
wile than vidorious. Pompey accepted it, and 
the reft followed his example. This gave 
them great fpirits; as if it were as eafy to beat 
an enemy, as to fwear to do it. In this difpofi- 
tion, and under thefe advantageous circum- 

fiances, 
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ii 


fiances, Pompey’s troops advanced to battle. 

Pompey’s order of battle was good, and Ba\tU of 
well judged. In the center and on the two Marfalia . 
flanks he placed all his veterans, and diftribu- ^ & 
ted the lei's expert between the wings and the pf^ * Lllm 
main body. Scipio was in the center, with the p omp# & 
legions he had brought out of Syria. On one C»f. 
wing commanded Lentulus, either he who had A PP‘ an - 
been Conful the preceding year, or Spinther ; 
on the other, Domitius Ahenobarbus. Pom- 
pey polled himfelf on the left wing, becaufe 
from thence he intended to make the attack 
which was to gain the day •, and for the fame 
reafon he had there affembled all his horfe, 

(lingers and archers; of which his right wing 
had no need, being covered by the river Eni- 
peus. 

Csefar likewife divided his army into three 
bodies, under three commanders. Domitius 
Calvinus being in the center, Mark Anthony 
on the left, and on the right P. Sylla, the fame 
who many years before had been accufed as an 
accomplice with Catiline, and whom Cicero de¬ 
fended. Csefar took his poft on the right, op- 
pofite Pompey, at the head of the tenth, his 
favourite legion, which had always diftinguifh- 
ed itfelf by its bravery and affeftion to its Ge¬ 
neral. As he obferved the enemy’s numerous 
horfe to be all drawn to one fpot, he gueis’d 
at Pompey’s intention: to obviate which, he 
made a draught of fix cohorts from his rear 
line, formed them into a feparate body, and 
concealed them behind his right wing ; with in- 
ftruftions not to throw their javelins on the ap¬ 
proach of Pompey’s horfe, (as was cuftomary 
with men of fpirit, the fooner to be able to 
draw their fwords) but to keep them in their 

hands. 
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a.r. 704. hands, and pufli them diredily in the faces and 
^ <4S ' eyes of the enemy ; who, as they piqued them- 

felves on their beauty and comelinefs, would be 
mod fenfible of thofe fort of wounds, and the 
eafier put into diforder. He concluded by de¬ 
claring to them, that he depended principally 
on them for vidtory. 

The numbers on each fide were very une¬ 
qual. I have already more than once men¬ 
tioned the great fuperiority of Pompey’s ca¬ 
valry. With refpedt to the infantry, Casfar, 
who fpeaks only of the Roman troops, reckons 
his adverfary had forty-five thoufand foot, 
when he himfelf had but twenty-two thoufand. 
The auxiliaries perhaps on each fide exceeded 
the number of Romans: and this may have 
given rife to the exaggerated accounts of fome, 
who reckon three hundred, and others four 
hundred thoufand fighting men at the battle of 
Pharfalia. But to confider only the national 
Plat. Pom. troops; what enemy, as Plutarch obferves, 

could have withftood feventy thoufand Ro¬ 
mans, commanded by Casfar and Pompey, 

afting with unity and harmony ? and how 
great madnefs for fo many thoufand citizens 
to turn thofe formidable arms againft each o- 
ther, which had already conquered the better 
part of the world, and were capable of fub- 
duing the reft ? 

Perhaps thefe very refieftions were made by 
feme Philofophers at that vety time, but it is 
certain the two leaders thought quite otherwife: 
their thoughts were wholly bent on conqueft, 
and they endeavoured to infpire their foldiers 
with the like fentiments, by the warmeft and 
livelieft exhortations. “ 


£ppian. 


it 


As you have drawn 

this adion on yourfelves, laid Pompey to 

“ his 
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“ his party, and would force me to fight, ^' c 7 °£ 
“ you consequently are anlwerable for the fuc- n J ‘ 

“ cefs. And indeed, what advantages have 
“ you not over your enemy ? your numbers, 

46 your vigour, a late viftory, all affure a 
ct fpeedy and eafy conqueft of thofe broken 
“ remains of legions, compofed only of men 
<c worn out with age, haraffed by fatigue, 

“ already beaten, and accuftomed to fly be- 
u fore you. Above all, confider the juftice 
“ of your caufe. You are engaged in the de- 
“ fence of liberty, fupported by the laws, the 
c< Senate, the flower of the Roman Knighthood, 
u in a word, by every perfon of rank and 
w worth, united againft a robber and oppref- 
“ for of his country. Shew then on this oc- 
u cafion all that ardour and deteftation of ty.- 
“ ranny that Romans ought to be infpired 
“ with.’* 

Caefar maintained that outward moderation, Cafar. 
which he fo well knew how and when to put 
on, and infifted on nothing fo ftrongly to his 
loldiers, as his frequent and unfuccefsful en¬ 
deavours for peace. He appealed to them 
how many open fteps he had taken with this 
only view •, hoping thereby to avoid wafting 
the blood of his aflbeiates in vidory, and 
wifhing to fpare the common-wealth the lofs 
of one of the armies. It is eafy to perceive, 
what impreflion a difeourfe fo insinuating muft 
make •, they all wilhed for fight with an ardour 
which was vifible in their very countenances: 
fo that nothing now remained for Csefar but 
to give an order for founding the charge, 
which he did accordingly. 


An 
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a.r. 7=4. 0 ]d foldier in his army, called Craftinus* 

Aa ^* C '* r ’ who had fignaliied himfelf on many occafions, 

began the attack at the head of a hundred and 
twenty volunteers : and turning to C^far, 
“ General, fays he, this day you (hall be fatis- 
c; fled with my behaviour, and whether I live 
“ or die, Iwilldeferve your commendations .’ 1 
So faying he march’d up to the enemy. 

Between the two armies there was an inter¬ 
val fufficient for the onlet: but Pompey had 
given his troops orders to keep their ground, 
that Caefar’s army might have all that way to 
come. His fcheme was, that the enemies 
ranks might be broken, and themfelves put 
out of breath, by having fo far to run; of 
which diforder he hoped to make an advan¬ 
tage. Csefar, in his commentaries, thinks 
that herein Pompey committed a miftake, and 
gives this good reafon for it. That the cou¬ 
rage of a foldier is animated by motion, where¬ 
as, on the contrary, reft and inactivity abate 
his natural ardour. 

Cariar’s foldiers entirely defeated Pompey’s 
hopes by their good difcipline and experience. 
For perceiving the enemy did not ftir, they 
halted of their own accord in the midft of 
their career, and having taken a moment’s 
breath, put themfelves a fecond time in mo¬ 
tion, marched up in good order, flung their 

javelins, and then betook themfelves to their 

♦ 

fwords. The fame method was obferved by 
Pompey’s troops, who vigoroufly fuflained 
the attack. 

At this inftant Pompey’s horfe, accompanied 
by the archers and (lingers, attacked Caefar’s, 
and having compelled them to give ground, 

began 
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began to extend themfelves to the left, in or- ^ ** c 7 °£ 
der to flank the infantry^ Whereupon Caefar 
gave the appointed figffiu to the fix cohorts, 
who fell on the enemy with fuch fury as to 
give an immediate check to this feeming vic¬ 
torious cavalry. Caefar from time to time re¬ 
peated the order he had given them, crying 
out, “ Soldier % ftrike the enemy in the face. 5 * 

The furprife, the glittering of the weapons in 
their very eyes, the horrible disfiguring wounds 
they made, all contributed to ftrike thefe 
young gentlemen with fuch. a panic, that in- 
ftead of defending themfelves, they put their 
hands before their faces *, and being prefently 
ihamefully defeated, not only gave ground, 
but fled in great diforder to the neighbouring 
mountains. The archers and (lingers being 
thus abandoned were cut to pieces. 

The fix cohorts, not content with this fuc- 
cefs, immediately attacked the enemie: left wing 
in rear. Cadar, perceiving the viftory fo far 
advanced, to complete it, brought up his third 
line, which till then had not engaged. Pom- 
pey’s infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by frefh troops, and in rear by the vidto- 
rious cohorts, could no longer refift, but fled to 
their camp. Thus as Cjefar had foretold, thofe 
detached cohorts were the principal means of the 
vidtpry •, which being no longer to be doubted, 
as an inftance of his ufual clemency, he order¬ 
ed quarter to be given to all the b citizens, and 
to kill none but foreigners: So that the greateft 
Daughter was among Pompey’s auxiliaries. 

Jhe Romans, having • nothing to fear, kept 

a Miles, feri faciem, F/or. 

* Parce civibus. Flor, 

o. their 
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a. r. 7:4- their ground till joined by the conquerors. This 
* 4 ' viftory, whereby Caeiar became mafter of the 
univerfe, coft him lefs than mod he had gained 
over the Gauls. It mull be allowed, that on 
this occafion Pompey was nothimfelf; and it 
may be afk’d, What became of that famous 
warrior, whofe youth had been graced by fo 
many triumphs ? 

iurprifat As foon as he faw his cavalry*routed, he ab- 
aniuatf folutelv loft his reafon. Inftead of thinking 
P*xtn. how to remedy this diforder, by rallying fuch 

as fled, or by oppofing ffelh troops to ftopthe 
progrefs of the conquerors; difmayed and dis¬ 
pirited by this firft blow, he returned to camp, 
and in his tent waited the iffue of an event, which 
’twas his bufinefs to endeavour to render favour¬ 
able. There he remained for fome moments,. 


without ipeaking, dll being told that the 
camp was attacked, “ What! fays he, are we 
“ then purfued to our very entrenchments ?” 
And immediately quitting his armour for a ha¬ 
bit more fuitable to his ill fortune, he private¬ 
ly withdrew. 

Cx/drfsr. The battle lafted till noon, the weather be- 
aidant- ing extremely hot: Notwithftanding which, 
vji con}. Qefar’s foldiers, encouraged by the example of 

their General, who thought his viftory not 
compleat till he was mafter of the enemy’s 
Soc:. of. camp, boldly prepared to attack it. They 
n. 6 c. quickly carried their point, fpite of the oppofi- 

•tion of the cohorts which were left for its de¬ 


fence *, and particularly of a great number of 
Thracians and other Barbarians, who made a 
very ftout refiftance. I take no notice of fuch 
troops as had there fought refuge from the field 
of battle •, they were in too great a confirma¬ 
tion 


3 
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tlon to think of any thing more than a fafe re- ^‘ nt R c 7 °J* 
treat. nt ‘ ’ 4 * 

Caefar, feeing the field and camp ftrewed Remark- 
with dead, could not but be affedted by fo melan- able faying 
choly a profped; and thefe fentiments of hu- °f Ca f ar - 
manity being fupported by a defire of juftifying 
to himfelf and to all prefent, fo terrible a car¬ 
nage, of which he alone had been the caufe, 
he fpok'e thefe words, on the teflimony of A- 
finius Pbllio, who that day fought for him: 
a They would have it fo. Notwitftanding 
his great exploits, Gefar had been condemn¬ 
ed , had he not implored the afiiftance of his 
foldiers.” 

On entring Pompey’s camp, Csefa t perceiv¬ 
ed repeated proofs of the blind preemption 
and madnefs of his adverfaries. On all fides 
were to be feen tents adorned with ivy and 
branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, 
and fide-boards loaded with gilt and other plate; 
every thing gave proofs of the higheft luxury, 
and feemed rather the preparatives for a ban¬ 
quet and rejoicings on a victory than for a 
battle. 

Csefar’s troops might here well have expeft- & P ur f uet 
ed fome refpite \ and doubtlefs the plunder of ^ * J ^ 
fo rich a camp had powerful charms: but Hill a j jaant 
fomething remained to be done to render the mountains , 
viftory compleat. Some confiderable bodies and compels 
of the conquered army having retired to the 
adjacent mountains, Casfar prevailed on his fol- 
diers to join with him in. their purfuit, in or¬ 
der to compel them to furrender. He began 
by inclofing them by a line drawn at the foot 


a Hoc voluerunt. Tan- 
tis rebus geftis C. Csefar 
condemnatus efFem, nifi ab 


exercitu auxilium pctiifle 
Suet. C<*f. n. 30. 
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■ of the mountain ; but they quickly abandoned 
' a poft, which, for want of water, was not ter 
nable, and endeavoured to reach the city of 
Larifla: Whereupon Csefar, dividing his army, 
left one part in Pompey’s camp, fent back an¬ 
other part to his own camp, and having with 
four legions taken a nearer road than that by 
which the enemy patted, he found means to 
intercept them, and after fix miles march 
drew up in order of battle, between them and 
the city where they thought to Ihelter them- 
felves. However thefe unhappy fugitives once 
more found protettion from a mountain, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. Notwithftanding 
Cxfaris troops muft neceffarily be greatly fa¬ 
tigued by fighting the whole day, Caefar before 
night had flung up fome works fufficient to 
prevent the enemy, who ftill maintained their 
poft on the mountain, from having any com¬ 
munication with the river; as by this ftep they 
were cut off from all hopes of relief or of efca- 
ping, they fent deputies to the conqueror, of¬ 
fering to furrender at diferetion. Affairs con¬ 
tinued in this fituation all that night, of which 
fome few Senators, who had accompanied them, 
took the advantage to make their efcape. 

At break of day they all, by Csefar’s order, 
came down into the plain, and delivered up 
their arms; humbly imploring his goodnefs 
and fuing for mercy. Csefar fpoke to them 
with great mildnefs, and to alleviate their ap- 
prehenfions, cited various inftances of his clor 


mency, which he had on fo many occafions 
made evident. In fad, he gave them their 
lives, and forbid his foldiers to offer them any 
violence, or to take any thing from them. 
He then fent for the legions which had paffed 

the 
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the night in camp; to relieve thole which had A * R - 7 ° 4 « 
accompanied him in the purfuit; and being Ant ' C ’ 4? * 
determined to follow Pompey, began his march, 
and arrived the fame day at Lariffa. 

Csefar’s lofs in this great aftion was no more, C*far's 
by his own account, than t\vo hundred men, ¥ in 
(others fay twelve hundredJ and thirty cap~ 
tains : among thefe latter, he regretted, and Apl 
particularly honoured Craftinus, whofe gallan- pian!piut. 
try and intrepidity, marching up to battle, has 
been taken notice of. This brave officer, fight¬ 
ing regardlefs of danger, received a wound in 
the mouth from a fword, the point of which 
came out at the hind-part of his head. Caefar 
caufed his body to be fearched for, and having 
dreffed and adorned it with all military decora¬ 
tions, he ordered a feparate tomb to be made 
for him; thinking it not fitting that one, who 
had fo well diftinguifhed himfelf by his courage 
and fervices, fhould be blended with the com¬ 
mon dead. 

Pompey’s army was completely defeated, 
the whole being deftroyed or difperfed. The 
number of the flain, amongft which were forty 
Knights and ten Senators, is reckoned by Gefar 
to amount to fifteen thoufand, as well Romans 
as auxiliaries; one hundred and eighty colours 
were taken, and nine eagles: Twenty four 
thoufand men furrendered themfelves after the 
battle, the greateft part of which, I mean the 
foldiers and fubalterns, entered into Caefar’s 
fervice. As to the Senators and Roman Knights Hu gfntro- 
who fell into his hands, there is no doubt but/o °f ter 
they had liberty to retire whither they had a 
mind, or at leaft had the choice of their place of 
exile. Dio indeed fays, that Csefar caufed 
thofe to be executed, who having been once 

C 2 pardoned. 
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pardoned, had a fecond time taken up arms.' 

' But the authority of this incorredt writer ought 
not to have the preference to all other accounts, 
which agree in commending Caffar’s clemency, 
and bear teftimony of his being too noble and 
generous to fully his viftory, by the death of 
any one Roman killed in cool blood; and in¬ 
deed I find but one perfon of rank named, who 
c; _ was killed underarms. This was Domitius A- 
ll n .-i" henobarbus, who being overtaken by fome 
Fiin. \ II. horfemen, in his flight towards the mountains, 
~ 5 - ^ l0 - was killed, according to Cicero, by Anthony’s 

order: Nay Czefar’s generofity went fo far as to 
bum, without reading, the letters which Pom- 
pey had received from ieveral, who, not being 
able or willing to follow him, were neverthe- 
lefs glad to te 
his party. “ a Although, fays Seneca, he was 
“ perfectly moderate in his anger, yet he ra- 
“ ther chofe to deprive himfelf of the power 
“ ofrefenting. He thought the moft obliging 
“ and agreeable method of pardoning, was to 
4C be ignorant of the nature of the offence.” 


ltify their inclination and zeal for 


Be is Will 
pua ad 
•with fa~c- 
ingBrut'jf. 

Pint. Brut. 


Among fo many afts of clemency, there 
was one at leaft to which he willingly confented, 
and he certainly made no difficulty in pardon¬ 
ing Brutus. He had a particular affedlion for 
that young Roman, from the probability, as I 
have faid elfewhere, of his being his fon ; and 
he always preferred a great efteem for his mo¬ 
ther Servilia, even after all intrigue had ceas’d 
between them. He carried this affeftion for 
Brutus fo far, as to recommend to his foldiers 


2 Qua m vis moderate fo- 
leret irafd,ma]uit tamen non 
pojTe. GratiEimuin puta- 


vit genus venis, nefeire 
quid quifque peccaiTet. Sen. 
dt ira. II. 23. 


when 
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when thev were going; to a&ion, not to kill a- R - 7°4* 

, . 1 DO * Ant. C. 48, 

him on any account •, to make him pnloner in 
cafe he was willing to furrender, but if he re- 
fufed, to give him his liberty. Brutus, who 
had fled from Pompey’s camp to Larifia, wrote 
to Casfar from thence; who was extremely 
pleafed at hearing from him, and ordered him 
to wait his coming. 

The Princes and foreign nations, who had 
taken the party oppofite to Caefar’s, no lefs ex¬ 
perienced his mildnefs; all thofe who implor¬ 
ed his mercy got off for a fum of money, or 
fome fuch fine. It even coft the Athenians lefs, 


<c 


whom, when their deputies came to lolicit their 
pardon, he was content to reproach in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : “ How long, faid he, hav- 
“ ing merited death by your degeneracy, 

“ will you owe your fafety to the glory of your 
“ anceftors?” 

So great an event as the battle of Pharfalia qhe hattlt 
could not fail being decorated by fome accounts 
of prodigies, omens and other marvellous cir - told atDyr- 
cumftances, the effeft of the fuperftition of radium, 
thofp early times. I lha}l make no mention of and * nown 
many trifling obfervations, but think there are at adua ' 
two remarkable fafts, the one related by Cicero, extraudi- 
the other on the teftimony of T, Livy, which r.ary and 
ought not to be omitted. almo fi mim 

. Cicero relates, that whiift he was at Dyrra- 
chium, a rower in the fleet which the Rhodians Cic.de Di- 
ient to Pompey’s afliftance foretold, that in lels vin. I. 
than thirty days there would be a deluge of 6 9 - IJ - 
blood in Greece ; that Dyrrachium would be 11 


precipitately abandoned ; that all the provili¬ 
ons in the city would be plundered and deftroy- 
ed •, that in their flight they would have the 
difmal profpeft of cities in flames, and that the 

C 3 fleet 
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a. *. : a 4- fleet itfelf would return to Rhodes. Cicero 
Aat,c 4 *' was informed of this prediction before the e- 

vent; as were alfo Varro and Cato, by Copo- 
nius the Rhodian Admiral, a man of fenfe and 
education. A few days after Labienus came 
from Pharfalia to Dyrrachium with an account 
of Pompey’s defeat, and all the circumftances 
attending this misfortune, which exactly con? 
firmed the Rhodian rower’s predictions. 

’Tis not to be denied but that at firft view 


P’jt Crf. 
A. Ge!!. 

XV. iS. 
Dio. 


there is fomething aftonifhing in the account of 
this prediction ; but on a nearer examination, 
Cicero himfelf accounts for it very naturally : 
“ We all know, fays he, that - the two armies 
u were in fight of each other in the plains of 
w Theflaly, and were greatly apprehenfive for 
“ the fuccefs. This apprehenfion, without 
“ doubt, made a ftrong impreffion on the 
“ rower’s fpirits, and disturbed his reafon. Is 
<c it then to be wondered, that what he feared 
“ might happen when he was in his fenfes, he 
“ fhould prefuppofe in a fit of lunacy ?’* 

The other faCt, related by Plutarch and fome 
other writers on the teftimony of T. Livy, is 
ft ill more extraordinary. In Padua, a certain 

C. Cornelius, who had the reputation of great 
fkill in the pretended fcience of augury, being 
actually bufied in confulting birds, knew the 
precife time of the battle* and told the byftan- 
ders, that that inftant he was fpeaking, the two 
armies were engaged ; then proceeding in his 
obfervations, he on a fudden rofe up brifkly, 
and cried with a loud voice, “ Csefar, thou 


44 an conqueror.” Every one prefent was un¬ 
der the greateft aftonilhment: whereupon Cor¬ 
nelius, taking the chaplet which he wore from 
off his head, fwore never to put it on again till 

the 

■ 
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the exaft and literal accomplifhment of his pre - A - R - 7°+- 
diftions had juftified the rules of his art. Livy -4 ' 
was Cornelius’s countryman, and was well ac- 

? uainted with him, and, as we are told by 
lutarch, pofnively affirmed the faft. 

Permit me here to obferve, in the firft place, 
that we have not this account from the firft 
fend ; 3nd that Plutarch, though otherwife an 
author of great credit, not being here the ori¬ 
ginal, may, through inattention, have either 
altered or omitted fome circumftances which 
might entirely vary the cafe. In the fecond 
place, Livy, whom Plutarch has followed in 
this relation, was but in his eleventh year when 
the thing happened, which takes much from 
the credit of his teftimony. In fine, I think it 
no ways repugnant to : the fyftem of the Chriftian 
religion to fuppofe, that the devils, whom 
God has fometimes permitted to effeft wonders, 
to delude fuch a!s took a pleafure in being im- 
poled on, Should have brought from one 
country to another, however diftartt, the know¬ 
ledge of faffs the inftant they happened. This 
fecms to be the beft and only way of account¬ 
ing for tiiany like everits, which it would be 

difficult abfolutely to deny. The fcattered re¬ 
mains- of Pompey’s pkfty, after their defeat at 
Pharfalia, fpread themfelves almoft over the 
whole earth ; but he hirtifelf, at their chief, 
deferves our firft attention. 

Pompey, who had made his efcape from the p 
camp with few attendants, went off at firft full 
fpeed ; but perceiving he was not purfued, he Plut. 

* flackened his pace, afhd abandoned himfelf to Pom P* 

• • . * . 
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7 ^ 4 - the moft melancholy reflections. And in truth 
what mud be the thoughts of a man, who af¬ 
ter thirty four years conftant fuccefs, in his old 
age was for the firft time made fenfible of the 
difgrace of being defeated and put to flight ? 
How many conflicts, what wars had he not en¬ 
gaged in, to attain that point of glory and 
power, which he that inftant fell from ? What 
an alteration in his circumftances! One mo¬ 
ment, he appeared efcorted by an infinite number 
of men and horfes, and attended by a nume¬ 
rous fleet; and the next he retreats, in fo mean 
a condition, and with fo few followers, as e- 
ven to efcape the fearch of his enemies. 

Full of thefe afflicting ideas, Pompey arriv¬ 
ed at Larifia *, thence pafiing through the 
vale of Tempe, and purfuing the courfe of the. 
river Peneus, he found a nlherman’s hut, in 
which he pafled the night. At day-break he 
went on board a little bark, with fuch of his 
attendants as were freemen, but fent back the 
flaves that had hitherto accompanied him. This 
enabled him to get to fea; and keeping under 
the fliore, as there was no venturing out to fea 
in fo fmall a veffel, he defcry’d a fhip of fome 
burthen, which feemed preparing to fail. The 
matter of this fhip, who was a Roman, and 
was called Feticius, Plutarch tells us had dreamt, 
that he faw Pompey come to him in a mean 
and fad plight. As he was relating this dream 
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to fomc company, a Tailor came to let him R - 
know that he defcry’d a bark, from whence r * c ' 4 ’ 
fignals^rere made to bring too. Peticius had 

no fooner looked that way, than he knew Pom- 
pey by the defcription he had had of him in 
his dream. He fmote his head through de- 
fpair, and having Tent his longboat for him, 
took him on board, together with the two 
* Lentulus’s and Favonius. He immediately *1 ^ 
weighed anchor,[but foon after made for fhore, lm Cwfol 
to take ill Dejotarus King of Galatia, who hail- p*- 
ed him, and made fignals to be received. cedin & 

The matter prepared as good an entertain- Tlentulus 
ment for thefe illuftrious fugitives, as his cir- Spin tier, 
cumftances would admit of. When ’twas time 

■ 1 • * • # 

to ferve up, it being cuftomary with the Ro¬ 
mans to bath, before they fat down to table,- 
Favonius obferved, that Pojppey, for want of 
flaves, was wattling himfeif \ whereupon he 
made what hafte he could to him, and no ways 
apprehenfive of difgracing the dignity of the 
Pretorfhip, which he had officiated, he then, and 
ever after during the voyage, rendered him 
the fame offices, and waited upon him, as his 

flave ; and that with fo frank and noble an air, 

that fome one who faw him, made him the 

. • # 

application of a Greek verfe, the fignification 
of whiph is: “ a Doubtlefs it may well be faid 
that every thing becomes perfons of high 

46 birth.” 

Pompey, being come before * Amphipolis, * Emboli, 
would not enter the city, but iflued a procla- CxC. 
mation enjoining all the youth of the province 
to join him inarms; perhaps with intent to 
conceal his real defign of retreating much fur- 
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ther, 
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a. r. toa. ther, or may be, to try if he could not main- 
^ ' 481 tain his ground in Macedonia. Here he lay^ 

one night at anchor, fending to what friends he 
had in the town, and raifing all the money he 
foffibiy could. But being informed of Cgfar’s 

approach, he departed with all expedition* and 
went to * Mkylene, where he had left hiswife 
Cornelia, far from the- clamour of war and 

STO5. 

fa pa , 9 Cornelia expe&ed the news of a complete vic- 
WitvLnt to tory, and had been induced to think fo from 
fitch bis the flattering accounts fhe had received, that 

* the battles of Dyrrachium Had decided the af¬ 
fair. She imagined that Pompey had nothing 
more to do, than to- purfue Csefat who was no ! 
longer able to face him. Such were her expec¬ 
tations, when a meffenger arrived, who not 
having fpirits to pay her the ufual compliment,- 
and whofe tears, more than his words,' pro¬ 
claimed the greatnefe of their misfortunes, ad- 
vifed her to difpatch*, if fhe was willing to fee 
Pompey with but one fhip, and even that not 
his own; At thefe words, Cornelia, whofe grief 
becatae more violent, as being unexpeftedy 
fainted away, and lay a confiderable time'with¬ 
out any figns of life. At length' recovering 
herfelf, and reflecting ’twas not then the proper 
time to indulge her forrows, fhe ran quite thro* 
the city to the fea-fide. Pompey received her 
in his arms, without fpeaking a word, and thus 
fupporting her, preyented her falling into a fe? 
cond fit. 

Cornelia, in her defpair, imputed tb herfelf 
her hufband’s mifcarriage; “ The condition f 

* Capital city of the ifland of Lclhos, now called Metelia. 

« find 
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■ c find you in, faid fhe, I can 2 never perluade A - R - 7 C £* 
* e myfelf to be the eflfeft of your fortune,^ 6 ' 4 *’ 
‘ c which has ever been favourable, but rather 
6 of mine, which never ceafes perfecuting me. 

You are reduced to fly with a fingle veffel \ 

1 you-, who before you wedded Cornelia, ap¬ 
peared on theie feas commanding five hundred 
fail. Why came you in fearch of anunfortu- 




Q nate wretch, why did you not rather leave 
me to my ill-fortune, which I now muftput 


u 


U 


CC 


cr 


cc 


tf you under the neceffity of (haring with me ? 
Ah ! I fhould have been happy, had 1 died 
before my firft hulbartd, young Craffus, pe- 
“ rifhed in the Parthian war ; and I had done 
“ well, after that lofs, to have quitted, as 
was then my defign, this miferable life! 
But ’twas neceffary I fhould furvive that 
“ misfortune, and I was fatally referved to in* 
“ troduce into Pompey’s family the ill luck 
that conftantly attends me.” 

Potnpey endeavoured to comfort her, by in- 
ftancing theuncertainty of human affairs. “ The 
‘ c cohftant fuccefs, which has hitherto attend- 
" ed me, has deceived you. You relied onf 
“ the continuance of that fuccefs; not reflec- 
“ ting that J nothing is fixed or certain td 
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Az R c~ C -f ^ us wea ^ morta l s * ’Tis from this very un- 

certainty that I am induced once more to 
try my fortune. Since I am fallen from fo' 
“ great a height, to the low condition you 
“ fee me in *, why may I not from my prefent 
“ lownefs, remount to that grandeur which I 
“ enjoyed fo many years V 9 

The Mityleneans, who had great obligations 
to Pompey, came and paid him the compli¬ 
ment of inviting him into their city; he de¬ 
clined their invitation, and even advifed them 


Jr net. 


to lubmit to the conqueror •; adding, with a 
moderation becoming his great foul, that they 
need be under no apprehenfions, for Caefar was 
remarkable for his goodnefs and humanity. 

His iif- Cratippus the philofopher came alfo to pay 
eour/ewitb him his compliments. Pompey, as is but too 
Cr ^pa frequent with perfons under misfortunes, com- 

Znr™' Pained to him of Providence. The Philofo- 
' £ ‘ pher, being a man of genius who knew the 

world, declined entering minutely into the 
matter, to avoid faying fome difagreeable 
truths at a time when, in common humanity-* 
he ought only to think of adminiftring relief to 
his misfortunes. He therefore artfully chang¬ 
ed the converfation, and talked to Pompey- 
of what might give him better hopes. Had it 
been neceffary, fays Plutarch, to enter into an 
examination of the point in queftion, Cratip¬ 
pus might eafily have faid in anfwer to Pom- 
pey’s complaints, that the ill government of 
Rome had need of abfolute monarchy, as a ne-. 
cellary remedy : “ And which way will you 
** prove, might he have faid to him, that you 
“ would have made a better ufe of fuccefs» 
cc than C^far perhaps may do ?” This is 
a very judicious reflexion of Plutarch, and 

that 
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that with which he concludes is ftill more fo. ^ nt R c 7 °‘t % i 
44 a Let’s forbear this fubjedt ; whatever con- 4 4 4 
cc cerns the Divinity is beyond our comprehen- 
“ fion, and ought to admit of no difpute. 3 * 

Pompey, having taken Cornelia with him, Hemti- 
continued his flight, fteering towards the South- nues his 

eaft, and flopping no longer than was neceffary ^temhe! 
to take in provifions at the ports that occurred t0 fee i prQ . 
in his paflage. He came before Rhodes; but ternon in 
the Rhodians, who had fent him a noble fleet 
during his profperity, would no longer acknow¬ 
ledge him, now he was become unfortunate. 

He therefore proceeded on his voyage, and the 
firft city he entered was Attalia in Pamphilia. 

He was there joined by fome fhips of war, and 
he found means to colledt about two thoufand 
foldiers ; he had alfo the fatisfaftion to find, 
that his youngeft fon Sextus and about fixty 
Senators, who had at firft been feparated in 
their flight, were united there, and had formed 
an affociation to fupport their Chief. 

Here he alfo got fome intelligence of his fleet, 
which he had left in the Ionian lea. He was in¬ 
formed, that ’twas ftill united under the com¬ 
mand of Cato, who, with a confiderable force, 
was making for Africa. This occafioned Pom- 
pey to make many bitter refledtions, which were 
but too well grounded. He lamented his having 
been compelled to leave the decifion of his for¬ 
tunes to his land-army, inftead of employing his 
naval forces, wherein he had inconteftably the 
advantage of his enemies *, and he thought him- 
felf ftill lefs excufable, not to have taken the pre¬ 
caution of keeping near his fleet, where, even 
after a defeat on land, he might at once have 
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• found an expedient to his ill fuccefs, and a force 
‘ fufficient to check the conqueror’s pr jgrefs. 
Certainly, in the opinion of Plutarch, Pom- 
pey could not have committed a greater mif- 
take, than in feparating from his fleet: nor 
could Csefar have given a ftronger inftante of 
his addrefs, than in reducing his adverfary to 
that neceffity. 

I have already faid thatPompey had aflem- 
bled fome foldiers, he had likewife raifed fome 
money. But thefe afliftances ferved only td 
facilitate his flight, not being fufficient to 
make any defence againft Caefar, from whofe 
known and almoft incredible activity, Pompey 
was in continual apprehenfions of a furprife. 
As he had need of an afylum, where he might 
have time to recover himfelf, and leifure to 
make frefh preparations * he did not think any 
of the provinces of the empire proper for his 
purpofe, or by any means tenable: he had 
every day frefh experience how ill a reception 
his misfortunes procured him there *, and he 
had juft received advice, that the people of 
Antioch had decreed, on mature deliberation* 
not to receive him, or any in his intereft. His 
only remaining hope was from the Kings in 
alliance with and bordering on the empire. 
Pompey was himfelf inclined to retire to the 
Parthians. Others propofed King Tuba. But 
Theophanes, whofe advice Pompey had ever 
paid great attention to, made no doubt in giv¬ 
ing Egypt the preference, which was not very 
diftant, and whofe young King would certain¬ 
ly refpedl: Pompey, as the tutor appointed 
him by the Senate, and as his father’s benefac¬ 
tor. Befides his age (he being then but thir¬ 
teen years old, an age of mildnefs and inno- 

4, cence* 
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5 * 


cence, too early to be acquainted with guilt) *' n R / c 70 ^ 
appeared to Theophanes a further reafon for n ’ J ’ * 4 * 
confiding in him. On the other hand he dif- 
trufted the Parthians, alledging their perfidy, 
of which Craffus had had fatal experience; 
and their brutal incontinence, to which it 
would be by no means proper to expofe a per- 
fon of Cornelia’s youth and virtue, whofe re¬ 
putation would fuffer by only living among 
people of fuch a chara&er. This laft confider- 
ation principally determined Pompey; where¬ 
upon the fatal refolution was taken of going 
to Egypt. Accordingly he left Cilicia, at¬ 
tended by a number of gallies and tranfports, 
and touched at the ifle of Cyprus, probably to 
take in fome additional reinforcement; where 
being informed that Ptolemy was at Pelufium, 
he fleered thither his courfe. On his arrival 
he call anchor, and fent to acquaint the young 
King of it, and to demand a fate reception. 

Ptolemy, who was yet a minor, had not Is thrive * 
the government in his own hands: but he and and 
his kingdom were under the dire&ion of mi- 
nifters. Pothinus an eunuch, who was then 
prime minifter, immediately affembled the 
council, whofe principal members and who 
were mod in credit, were Theodotus of the 
ifle of Chio, mafter of rhetoric to the young 
Prince, and Achillas commander in chief of 
his forces. Such were the judges to whofe de- 
cifion Pompey fubmitted his fate: that fame 
Pompey, who thought it mean and bafe to 
owe his fafety to C^far. 

The opinions were divided in the council. 
Gratitude and pity inclined fome to receive 

him. Whilft others, more obdurate, or more 
timorous, were for denying his requeft, and 

for 
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• for forbidding his coming into Egypt. Theo- 
’ dotus the rhetorician, as if he had a mind to 


improve the prefent occafion to difplay his elo¬ 
quence, maintained, “ that both propofals 
were equally dangerous. That to admit 

46 him, was making Pompey their mafter, and 

44 drawing on them Gefar’s refentment: and 
44 by not receiving him, they offended the 
44 one, without obliging the other. That 
44 therefore the only expedient left, was to 
44 give him leave to land, and then kill him : 
44 which would be doing Csfar fervice, and 
“ ridding them of any future apprehenfions 
“ on Pompey’s account . 55 Nay this rhetori¬ 
cian, whilft he was thus condemning to death 
the principal man in the world, thought it 
even allowable to joke on the occafion. For 
he concluded his difcourfe with a trite proverb 
among the Greeks: dead dogs don’t bite. 

An advice fo horrid in all its circumftances 


was however applauded ; nay more, Achillas 
undertook the execution of it. He took with 


him Septimius, by birth a Roman, and who 
had formerly been a Centurion in Pompey’s 
troops, another Roman Centurion named Sal- 
vius, and three or four guards, and getting 
into a bark, made fail for Pompey’s fliip. 

All the perfons of rank who had accom¬ 
panied Pompey in his flight, were on this oc¬ 
cafion come on board his Ihip to be witnefles 
of what palTed. But when they faw, in lieu 
of the magnificent reception Theophanes had 
flattered them with, a forry filhing-boat, having 
on board five or fix perfons of no very promis¬ 
ing afpedt they began to have fome fufpicions, 
and advifed Pompey to return back. Before 
any thing could be determined, Achillas was 



come 
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come up to them * and at the fame time the 
King’s {hips were feen making preparations for u 
failing, and the whole ftrand appeared lined with 
foldiers, fo that it was too late to retreat; and 
for them at that juncture to have lhewn any 
diffidence, would have only helped the Egyp¬ 
tians to a pretence, in cafe they had any bad 
intentions. Pompcy therefore was determined 
to run all hazards. 

On their coming on board, Septimius falut- 
ed him in Latin as his General. At the fame 
time Achillas, fpeaking^to him in Greek, invit¬ 
ed him into the boat, becaufe, faid he, the 
{hallows prevented any galley’s coming up to 
the fhore. After Pompey had taken his leave 
of Cornelia, who wept before hand for her 
hufband’s death, he ordered two centurions, 
one oi his freedmen named Philip, and a flave, 
to enter the boat before him ; and as Achillas 
gave him his hand to aflift him in coming out 
of the (hip, he turned to his wife and fon, and 
repeated two verfes of Sophocles, which he 
applied but too naturally to the prefent occafi- 
on. Signifying that “ a whoever goes to a 
“ King’s court, immediately commences his 
u flave, how free foever he might be when he 
“ entred.” Thefe were the laft words he 
fpoke to them. 

The paffage was pretty long from the {hip 
to land : and as during all that time, nobody 
fpake to him a Angle word, or {hewed him 
the leaft mark of fricndfhip or refped, Pom¬ 
pey had a mind to break the fdence* and 
looking Septimius in the face, “ Methinks, 

On? o* tir^o? TvfatHf 

KfW r» WJf, *aV iWOlgOf 

D faid 
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faid he, “ I remember you to have formerly 
^' * 4i ‘ “ krved under me,” Septimius gave only a 

nod with his head, without uttering a word, 
or inftancing the leaft civility. Whereupon 
Pompey took out a paper, on which he had 
minuted a fhort Greek l’peech he intended to 
make to Ptolemy, and began reading it. 

In this manner they came' near land: and 
Cornelia, whofe concern had never fuffered 


her to lofe fight of her hufband, began to 
conceive hopes, when fhe perceived the people 
on the ftrand in a good deal of motion, as if 
they crouded to receive him. That inftant, as 
Pompey rofe, fupporting himfelf on his freed- 
man’s arm, Septimus ftabbed him in the back, 
and was immediately feconded by Salvius and 
Achillas. Pompey perceiving himfelf thus 
beiet, covered his face with his robe, and with¬ 
out faying, or doing any thing unworthy of 
himfelf, he with a figh refigned himfelf to 
fate. At this fpedtacle, Cornelia and her at¬ 
tendants uttered the moll piercing lamenta¬ 
tions, lb as to be heard to the very Ihore. But 
the danger they themfclves were in allowed 
them little leilure for their forrows and ’twas 


neceflary for them to feek their fafety in their 
flight. They therefore immediately weighed an¬ 
chor, and the wind proving favourable, they 
elcaped the purluit of the Egyptian galleys. 

Wi. II. Pompey, at the time he was killed, com- 

55- pleted his fifty eighth year. His death happen¬ 
ed the day preceding his birth-day, to wit, 
on the twenty eighth or September; which day 
he had fome years before palled in a very dif¬ 
ferent fituation, in honourable triumph on the 
reduction of thepyrates, and the defeat ot King 
Mithridates. 
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I fhall not expatiate on the many refle&ions, 
which naturally arife from the circumftance of Refoaions 
a fhameful death terminating a life fpent with on bis death 
honour and in great fplendour. I fhall only 
obferve that of the three famous affociates, who , ra r ‘ 
to fatisfy their boundlefs ambition, formed 
the triumviral league, Pompey is the fecond, 
whofe death has paid the forfeit of his ambi¬ 
tion ; nor will Caefar long defer paying the 
third tribute. 

• I have endeavoured to draw Pompey’s cha¬ 
racter from his aftions, and the better to make 
it known, have made ufe of fuch obfervations 
as have occur 5 d to me in the ancient writers, par¬ 
ticularly in Cicero and Plutarch. ’Twou’d 
therefore be a needlefs repetition, if here I 
fhou’d undertake to relate the portrait; permit 
me only to recoiled one Angle circumftance, 
which is, the integrity of his manners, and the 
moderation and decorum which always regu¬ 
lated his conduft. A virtue rarely to be met 
with in fo corrupt an age, and under fuch an 
affluence of fortune •, but which, fuch, as know 
how to prife merit, can never enough efteem. 

And this is the chara&er Cicero beftows on him, Cic. ad 
in the account he fends Atticus of his death. Att * XI. 6 * 
“ I am a not furprifed, fays he, at the tragical 

“ end of Pompey. Every King and all people 
“ imagined his affairs fo defperate, that I 
IC ihould have expeded the like event, where- 
<c ever he had chanced to have fled. However 

* De Pompeii exicu mihi ut, quocunque veniflfet, hoc 
dubiumnunquam fuit. Tan- putaremfuturum. Non poi- 
ta enim defperatio rerum fum ejus cafum non dolere : 
ejus omnium regum & po- hominem enim integrum, & 
pulorum animos occuparat, caftum, & grayem cognori. 

,Di “I 
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I can’t forbear lamenting his fall♦, having al¬ 
ways known him for a man highly refpe&able 
for the integrity s purity, and dignity of his 
morals.” 


This moderation appeared in the tranfa&ion 
of all public affairs, and prevented, even where 
his ambition foared the higheft, his carrying 
things to extremities, confining him in the end 
within the wholefome maxims of Ariftocracy. 
Pompey was not only the obferver, but the 
protector and fupport of the laws; and when 
he took up arms againft Caefar, he had this 
particular honour, that his caufe was efteemed 
the caufe of the Senate and of the Common¬ 
wealth. He even left behind him an imprefiion 
of efteem and veneration for his memory, 
which procured him partizans after his death, 
and alienated and converted into enemies of his 
rival, feveral who had been the moft ftrongly 
attached to his intereft. 

With refpedt to his military talents and his 
conduit in command, notwithftanding I find 
many perfons prejudiced againft him on that 
head, I dare not deny his merit as a General, 
who, from the twenty fourth year of his life to 
the forty fifth, conquered every enemy that 
appeared before him, and who has filled Africa, 
Spain, Afia, and the whole Mediterranean 
with the trophies of his victories. His misfor¬ 
tune was to have had to contend with Csefar, 
in whofe prefence all military merit, however 
k'.j mu-, fjplendid in itfelf, is eclipled, and loies its luftre. 
uren cut Pompey’s murderers having cut off his head, 
ejhiiiud. caufed it to be embalmed, the better to pre- 

its features, defigning it as a prefent to 

r;:-~T crc tor which they expedted to receive a 

cr hjfnt. confiderabie recompenfe. The body was thrown 
. i naked 
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naked on the ftrand, and expofed to the view 
of all whofe curiofity led them that way. How¬ 
ever his faithful freed-man Philip forfook it not; 
but, when the crowd was a little difperfed, he 
wafted it with fea-water, and wrapp’d it up in 
one of his own tunics. The next thing to be 
confidered was how. to burn it, according to 
the Roman ctfftom. When Philip, looking 
round him, perceived the wreck of a fifting- 
boat, half rotten *, of which he compofed a 
mean miferable pile •, but fufficient, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, for a naked, lopped, carcafe. 

Whilft he was thus employed, he was ac- 
cofted by a Roman, fettled in Egypt, a man 
advanced in year*, who had learned his firfi: 
military fervice under Pompey. “ Who are 
u you, fays he to Philip, who are difpofed to 
u perform the laft offices to Pompey the great 
Philip having told him the rank, he bore in 
life ; 44 You (hall IK* enjoy this honour alone, 

44 replied the old foldier, permit me to ftare 
* c with you, as a piece of good fortune, the 
0 opportunity of performing this aft of huma- 
44 nity. Nor need I now abfolutely repine at • 

44 my foreign eftabliftment, which, tho* in 
“ many refpefts very irkfome, has at lead pro- 
44 cured me the advantage of afiifting at the 
44 obfequies of the firft of Romans.” In this 
manner was Pompey buried. 

His aftes, being collected by thefe two men, 
were buried under a little rifing earth, fcraped 
together with their hands, and fomebody pla- • 
ced there the following infcription: 44 He, 

* who deferred to have temples erefted to 

* 

* T u mmk 0g*0oiT* '* *ffQ<rn t*#- 

* Th« word is not very clear. I have given the thought, without 
•|rttendu\g to Ihew the literal meaning of the expireffion. 

t> 3 “his 
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A.z -joi u hi s memory, has with difficulty found a 

* tomb.” TCpv^rfhpIpfc (Vahipc wpi*p nffpr- 


Neverthelefs 


wards erected, round this mean fepulcher, to 
the honour of Pompey; but in procefs of time, 
the fand, which the fea left on the ffiore, bu¬ 
ried the tomb •, and the ftatues being injured 
by time and the inclemency of the air, were 
lodged in an adjacent temple •, until the Empe¬ 
ror Adrian, in his voyage to Egypt, had the 
curiofity to feek out the place, where the affies 
of this great man were depofited; which as foo.n 
as he had found, he caufed it to be cleanfed, 
and having repaired it, and made the way to it 
pra&icable, he replaced the ftatues. 

Thefe laft circumftances concerning Pom- 
pey’s tomb, you have on theteftimony of Ap- 
p:an. According to Plutarch, care was taken 
to convey the afhes of her beloved fpoufe to 
Cornelia, who lodged them in her country- 
houfe of Alba. If lb Pompey’s tomb in Egypt 
was no more than a cenotaph. 

L.Lntubu Egypt was no lefs fatal to L. Lentulus, Con-: 

TZ'*! f u l °f the preceding year. He had followed 
is there 'u! Pompey at fome diftance, and arriving the day 

- -' after his death, he perceived a little pile, which 

yet fmoked •, u Who is the wretch, fays he, 
“ to whom are paid thefe laft offices ? perhaps, 
45 alas ! added he, ’tis you, great Pompey !” 
Immediately on his landing, he was feized by 
the King’s guards, impriloned, and there put to 
death. 

We have followed Pompey from his defeat 
/oi at Pharfalia to his unhappy end. 5 Tis now ne- 
Iruj rjan- ceffary to give fome account of his fleet, and 

what different interefts were purfued by the 
moft illuftrious of thofe, who had marched 
under his banners. 

I 


p CLiat'e 


lot csn- 
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I have already mentioned that his magazines ^ t R c 7 ° 4 .* 

were at Dyrrachium, and that Cato had the piut^Cat- 
command of the troops appointed to guard fcCic.Ap- 
them. Cicero, the learned Varro, and fome P ian * 
other Senators, had likewife, for various rea- LiicandX. 

fons, repair'd to the fame place. It muft be 
fuppofed, that the account of the battle of Phar- 
faiia fpread a general confirmation among the 
Romans, in that city. They all agreed upon 
flight; but they had not all the fame views. 

Cato, ever humane, ever faithful to his engage¬ 
ments, was refolved, on a fuppofition of Pom- 
pcy’s death, to reconduCt thofe that were with 
him into Italy, and then to go into a voluntary 
exile, as far as pofliblefrom tyrants and tyranny; 

But if Pompey was ftill alive, he thought him- 
felf under an obligation of preferving him the 
troops he had received from him, and which 
he commanded in his name. Cicero’s only 
thoughts were how to procure himfelf eafe and 
tranquillity in Italy, under the conqueror’s pro¬ 
tection. Labienus, who had fled from the bat¬ 
tle direCtly to Dyrrachium, propofedto continue, 
if poffible, and renew the war •, and many more 
were of his way of thinking. They even pre¬ 
tended to difpute Csefar’s victory, aflerting 
that ’twas not fo complete as was imagined : 

But Cicero flopped their mouths by fome ralle- 
ries, which, the uneafy fituation he was in, 
contributed to make more fevere. However 
they all went to join the fleet, whofe general 
rendezvous was at the Ifle of Corcyra. At the 
fame place, affembled the Commodores of the 
feveral fquadrons, which had been detached on 
any enterprife ; among others, one Caffius, not 
he who afterwards confpired againft Caefar, and 
the eldeft fon of Pompey. But this laft brought 

P 4 not 
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not with him the Egyptian Ihips, he had had 
under his command being forfaken by them, 
as foon as they heard of his father’s defeat. 

A council being held, Cato, an ever feru- 
pulous obferver oi the laws, even in cireum- 
ftances where they had no longer the power to 
make themfelves refpe&ed, gave up the com- 
nund of the fleet to Cicero, who had not yet 
declared his intention to retire. In fadt Cicero 
was Confular, whereas Cato had never been 
more than Pretor ; and further he fHll kept-the 
title and power of Proconful, confer’d on him 
when he let out for Cilicia, and which he had 
not loft, becaufe he had never from that time 
enter’d Rome. But nothing could lefs fuit his 
then manner of thinking, than the idea of ma¬ 
king ufe of this power; and inftead of accept¬ 
ing the command which was offered him, he 
a frankly declared, that in his opinion ’twas 
not enough to lay afide their arms, they ought 
to throw them away. 

This difeourfe raifed the indignation of thofe, 
who ft ill continued zealous for the caufe; par¬ 
ticularly young Pompey went fo far as to draw 
his fword upon Cicero, whom he branded with 
the epithets of deferter and traytor •, and had 
certainly run him through, had not Cato in- 
terpofed, and prevented a violence, equally 
brutal and unjuft. Cicero, preferved by Cato 
from fo imminent danger, went to Brundufium, 
where he was conftrained to wait a long time 
for Caffar’s orders and return, whom the af¬ 
fairs in Egypt gave very ferious employment 


* Qaum ego . . . poft 
Phariahcom przlium fuifor 
£ii£em armorum non depo- 
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to for feveral months: But of this more here- R ■ w* 

« Anti c» 

after. 

Cicero’s abode at Brundufium, was one of cic. ad 
the moft melancholy and humiliating periods Ait. XI. 
of his life, being all the while agitated by the 
ftrongeft apprehenfions, in a ftate of dependance, 
having no hopes but from the perfon againft 
whom he had been carrying on a war, and 
having reafon to fear left the party, he had 
juft deferted, fhould be in a condition a fecond 
time to make head. He made his fituation 
ftill more intolerable, as he had done during 
his exile, by a number of reflexions, each 
more bitter than the other: in vain regretting 
the time paft, under cruel apprehenfions for the 
future, diflatisfied with his own proceedings, 
and efteeming thofe happier and wifer, who had 
purfued a conduft different From his own. 

How oppofite was his character to that of Cato , with 
Cato ! He, fteady to his refolutions, incapable the g rtate ft 
of repenting of a good aCtion, and having no- ^ rt °f the 
thing to reproach himfelf with, calmly put in ^/ e J s /e . 
execution what he had before determined, and wards Li- 
with the greateft part of the fleet, went in queft h a f or in ~ 
of Pompey, whofe unhappy end he was yet ul h encf ' 
ignorant of; whilft Metellus Scipio, and the 

Caffius I have mentioned, fet out to try what 
diftant fuccours they could raife, and to endea¬ 
vour to re-eftablifh their party •, the one, by the 
afliftance of Juba King of Mauritania ; the o- 
ther, by roufing the courage of Phamaces 
, King of Pontus, to raife up in him a frelh ene- 

jny to Caefar. 

Cato conjeCtured that Libya or Egypt were 
the propereft places for Pompey to feek pro¬ 
tection in. He therefore made fail for thofe 
countries, in his paffage permitting as many 

to 
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to retire as fhewed any inclination to quit the par- 
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and even landing them at the places where 
they feemed defirous to go. He ftop’d at the 
City of Patrse *, where he pick’d up Fauftus 
Sylla, Petreius, and fome other fugitives from 
Pharfalia. Then doubling the cape of Malea, 
and coafting the iQe of Crete, he came to Pali- 
nurus a promontory of the Cyrenaica. There 
Hihtanof he firfl heard of Pompey’s death, by his fon 
?07r.trh Sextus and by Cornelia: Thefe had at firfl: fled 

to the ifle of Cyprus, but finding themfelves 
too near Egypt, and fearing left they might 
by chance meet with Csefar, fteered towards 
the Weft, and were by the winds drove to the 
fame place where Cato had halted. 

The news of this unhappy event occafioned 
a frefh divifion amongft Cato’s followers. Ma¬ 
ny, who were attach’d perfonally to Pompey, 
and had hitherto held out in hopes of feeing 
him again at their head, imagining all their en¬ 
gagements broke by his death, determined to 
have recourfe to the conqueror’s clemency. 
Cato, whole defign was to conftrain no body, 
gave them full permiflion to retire, and accord¬ 
ingly they difperfed themfelves, wherever their 
intereft or acquaintance directed them, till their 
pardon could be obtained. 

C. Caffius, who afterwards kill’d Caffiar, was 
fan. XV. at this time one of thofe who thought it advife- 

able not to contend with fortune. He went in 
fearch of the conqueror; but miffing him, ftaid 
fome time at Rhodes. By this time the Alex¬ 
andrian war was commenced, and the perplexU 
ty and danger Casfar was then in, were ftrong 
motives for Caffius to waver in his defign; 
However victory determined him ; and he got 
himfclf introduced to Csefar, where he met 

with 
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with a favourable reception, being fupported 

by the recommendation of Brutus, whofe fitter ph. Bruf- 

he had married. to. 


Many others, who either defpaired of par¬ 
don, or from a more generous motive, were 
refolved to ftand up in the defence" of liberty to 
the laft drop of their blood, declared to Cato, 
that they were determined to follow and obey 
him, if he would accept of the command. 

This was not his firft fcheme, being defirous 
to be no longer concerned in civil feuds, and 
had therefore determined on a very remote re-, 
tirement. But he made a fcruple of abandon- Be tabs on 


ing, in a ftrange country, fo many brave per- him the 
fons, whofe foie dependance was on his pro- command, 
teftion : He therefore complied with their re- 

quefts; and no fooner appeared before Cy- Cjnnt. 
rene, than he was readily received, tho’ but 
few days before the inhabitants ot that city had 
ihut their gates againft Labienus. 

Cornelia returned into Italy, well knowing 
flie had nothing to apprehend from Caefar. 
Pompey’s two fons remained with Cato. We 
fhall fee hereafter in what manner thefe re¬ 


mains of the vanquifhed party renewed the war 
in Africa, and expofed the conqueror to frefh 
fatigues and frelh dangers. For the prefent, 
let’s return to Caefar, whom we left at Lariffa, 
preparing to purfue Pompey. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XLV. 


ntaining Ctefar’s war in Egypt, and with 
Phamaces. The Illyrican war. Par¬ 
ticular fads. The Hate of Rome du¬ 
ring Cariar’s abfence and at his return. Anno 
Rom* 704, 705. 



i I. 

Cffar purfues Pompey . Comes in fight of Alex¬ 
andria and is prefented with his enemy's 
bead. He weeps. He enters Alexandria where 
be finds the people irritated againft him. Is 
there detained by contrary winds . Takes into 
confideraticn the difference 'twixt the King of 
Egypt and Cleopatra his fifter. The mfe of 
this m if miderfian ding . Difcontent of the E- 

gyptian minifters , particularly of the eunuch Po - 
tbinus. Cleopatra comes to Alexandria and is 
introduced to Ctfiir. Their adulterous com¬ 
merce. Cafar declares Ptolemy and Qeopatra 
jointly King and §ucen cf Egypt. Achillas 
with the Royal army corns to befiege Cafar in 
Alexandria. Firft battle. A fire confumes the 
great eft part of the Alexandrian library. The 
war continued. Cjfiar caufes Po tbinus to be aft 
fij/snated. He is a fccond time appointed Dicta¬ 
tor. Arjbioe , Cleopatra's fifter , having intro¬ 
duced herf'elf into Achillas's camp , procures his 
death. The war carried on under the direction 
of the eunuch Gammed . Cafar in great danger> 

fave* 
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faves bimfelf by fwimming. The Alexandrians 
demand their King of Ceefar, who returns him. 
Qefar receives fupplies. Mitbridates of Per* 
gamus brings him a confiderable reinforcement . 
Ceefar goes to join him. Lajl battle , wherein 
Ptolemy is defeated and afterwards drowrtd in 

the Nile . Reduction of Alexandria and Egypt. 
The Kingdom of Egypt given to Cleopatra and 
her fecond brother. Ceefar devotes bimfelf for 
feme time to the charms of Cleopatra. He is 
obliged to quit Egypt on the report of the pro - 
grefs of Pharnaces in Afia. Conclujion of the 
amours of Ceefar and Cleopatra. Ceefar fettles 
the affairs of Syria and Cilicia. Dejotarusfues 
for pardon , and partly obtains it. Pharnaces % 
taking advantage of the civil war to commence 
hofiiluies , gains confiderable advantages. De- 
feats Bormtius Calvinus , Cafar's Lieutenant. 
Cafar conies and gains a victory. Remarkable 
faying of Cafar thereon. Total ruin and death 
of Pharnaces . Ceefar ,, in bis return to Rome y 
fettles the affairs of Afia and raifes great contri¬ 
butions. His maxim on that bead. 



Mar very juftly thought, norefpite ought a. R/407. 
to be allowed his vanquifhed enemy, whofe ^ nt * ^ 42 - 
reputation alone was fufficient to put him in a juesplm-' 
condition of repairing his forces: As therefore pey. 
he was abfolutely bent on purfuing him, he Csf.de B. 
march’d every day as far as the body of ca- 
valry he had with him could hold out, and was * * 
followed by fhorter marches by a fingle legion. XLII.* 
He heard of Pompey at Amphipolis •, but hav- Appian. 
ing no fhips with him, he was under the necef- *• 
fity of.marching by land to the ftraits of the 11 * 
Hellefpont, that he might only have that fhort 
paffage by fea, into Afia. 

He 
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He fent before him the troops he had brought 
with him ; then went on board a fort of packet- 
boat, and in the middle of the {freight, fell in 
with one of the Chiefs of the contrary party, 
efcorted by ten men of war. This was L, Caf- 
fius *, without doubt the fame who went from 
Corcyra to Pontus, in order to perfuade Phar- 
naces to revolt. Caefar, no ways terrified to 
fee himfelf confronted by an enemy of fo fupe- 
rior force, bore up to him, and commanded 
him to ffrike. He obeyed •, fuch was the ter¬ 
ror of CaefaPs name, that, with a fingle (loop, 
he compelled ten fhips of war to furrender. 

CaTar continued his rout by fea, either em¬ 
ploying the fhips he had taken from L. Caffius, 
which however he makes no mention of in his 
Commentaries, or making ufe of thofe which 
feme of the cities of Afia had fupplied him 
with. \\ hen he came to Ephefus, he a fecond 
time faved the treafurc of Diana’s temple, which 
T. Ampius Balbus was going to plunder for 
Pompey. And indeed he fignaliled himfelf 
during the whole courfeof his voyage, byaftsof 
generofity and clemency, in pardoning as ma¬ 
ny of Pompey’s friends as were introduced to 
him, and in forgiving thofe people of Afia who 
had fent him any affiitance. Only as he ftood 
in need of lupplies, he laid them under contri- 


* Some ancient and mo¬ 
dern authors have token this 
Caffijs, for him who after¬ 
ward; was in the conspiracy 
ag-jinfl Csfir. Freinfhe- 
miiis very judiciouily ob¬ 
serves, that the cowardice 
this Commodore often fhips 
&ews on this occaiion, by 


no means fairs the bold, 
haughty character of C. 
Coflius. Dio purpofely dif- 
tinguifhes them: and his 
teilimony agrees with Cice¬ 
ro, as may be feen at the 
concluhon of the preceding 
book. 


tions. 
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tions. But fo far from intending to harafs the 
people, he publifhed orders reftraining the 
power of the colle&ors. I ought not here to 
omit for the reputation of letters, that in confi- 
deration of Theopompus the Cnidian, to whofe Plat. Gef.' 
learning and inftru&ion he paid a great regard, 
he granted to the city of Cnidus, the birth¬ 
place of this fage, a total exemption from all 
taxes an4 contributions. 

In his paflage he was informed that Pompey pj ut . Bru- 
had been feen in the ifle of Cyprus, which fully to. 

confirmed him in what Brutus, in a difcourfe 
between them on this head, had before fug- 
gefted. Caefar therefore no longer doubting 
that Egypt, where Pompey had fo good inte- 
reft, had appeared to him the beft afylum he 
could make choice of, left Rhodes, with a con¬ 
voy of ten Rhodian gallies and a few others 
from Afia, having on board two legions, but 
fo greatly weakened, as to make in the whole 
but three thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe. 

This was but a feeble efcort, but Caefar de¬ 
pended on the reputation his former exploits 
had gained him, for the fafety of his perfon. 

However he did not immediately enter the He comet 
port of Alexandria*, but perceiving a good within 
deal of diforder and tumult on the ftrand, he h ht °f 
chofe to ly by, till he could know the reafon lexaitdrta > 

r . J J and u pre - 

Ul It. . fented'witb 

Here he received a vifit from Theodotus, his enemy $ 

that wretched rhetorician, who had advifed bead. He 
Pompey’s murder, and flattered himfelf he was . 

r 1 . . J , r • Lucan I. 

now to receive his reward, by preienting his x. ]jv. 
head and ring to his enemy. C^far could not Epic, 
refrain from tears at fo melancholy a fpedtacle, CXII, 
from whatever principle they might proceed. 

For, neither to adopt the inveftives of Lucan, 

1 nor 
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a^ r. 704. nor pofmvenefs of Dio, who infifts that 
Aa ' ,C ‘ 4S 'this forrow was counterfeit, the refleftion, 

which one of the greateft French poets has 
put in the mouth of Cornelia, mutt be allowed 
to be juft: 

* 0 fiupirs! crefptft ! $ qu'il eji doux deplaindrt 
44 Lt fort £ tin emem t quand il n’ ejiplus d craindre” 

Val. Max. Cxfar however took care to obferve a deco- 
i.Appian. ^ j ^ j n a ll his aftions. He highly refented the 

bafe murdering of Pompey, and having caufed 
his head to be burnt with the moft coftly per* 
fumes, he honoured its afhes, by placing them 
in a :emple, which he dedicated to the goddefs 
Nemefis. This divinity the pagans adored, as 
the avenger of the infolence and pride of men 
when in profperity, a id of their cruelty to the 
unfortunate. 

His chara&er fee ms to be deficient but in one 
point: In not ordering the immediate execu¬ 
tion of the wretch, who brought him that fatal 
piefent By puniftiing this outrage of the E- 
gyprians, he had not only avenged Pompey, 
but it may be faid, had avenged himfelf. For 
undoubtedly he had fhared the fame fate, if he 
had had the misfortune to be defeated. Per¬ 
haps he thought it imprudent to carry things 
with fo high a hand on his firft arrival in a 
country, which was not in fubjeftion to him. 
t 1 -. t . Certain it is, that Brutus had the honour of 
Pom-, that piece of vengeance, who after he had kill’d 

Caefar, caufed Theodotus, who hoped to e- 
fcape the puniftiment due to his crime, by con- 

•Whatfighs! what tears! how pleafant’tis to grieve 
That foe, when dead, who living made us tremble! 

cealing 
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cealing him felt in Afia, to be executed in the R * 7 °1 


mod cruel torments. 


Ant. C. 


Csefar might reafonably look on the city of He enters 
Alexandria as in his intereft, after the facrifice AUxan- 
the King of Egypt had made him. But pro- ^’ re /e 

bably the reception he gave the perfon, who 
brought him Pompey’s head, had given a bad people irri - 
impreffion. Immediately on landing, he was tat *d ** 
accofted in a clamorous manner by the foldi- 
ers, which Ptolemy, who ft ill continued near 
Pelufium, had left to garrifon the Royal city : 
and he obferved that the mob appeared diffa- 
tisfied to fee the fafces carried before him, 
which they interpreted a degradation of the fo- 
vereign authority. 

Csefar took up his quarters in the palace, 
where he caufed a ftriit guard to be mounted. 

But as die mutiny of the Alexandrians (till 
continued, and as each day produced fome 
frefh difturbance, in which the Roman foldiers 
were frequently infulted and fometimes killed, 
he perceived his forces were not fufficient, and 
accordingly he fent into Afia for fome of the 
legions which he had raifed out of the remains 
ol Pompey’s army *, for he had fent back his 
veteran troops into Italy under the conduit of 
Anthony : And to appeafe the mob, he for fe- 
veral days refrained from allbufmefs of import, 
amufing himlelf with walking about the city, 
viewing and admiring the temples and other 
public buildings, and even fometimes attend¬ 
ing philofophicai leitures. In a word, he in 
every thing affeited great mildnefs and popu¬ 
larity, receiving whoever vifited him with great 
politenefs. 

I don’t doubt but it mull appear furprifing I detained 
to every body, as well as to myfelf, what could h contrary 

E induce 
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A- R c : °t* * n ^ uce C^far to continue in this inaftion, at a 
' 4 ’ time that fo many important affairs required 
his prefence in Italy, in Afia, and in Africa. 
Pompey was dead, what then had Caefar to do 
in Egypt ? It could not be his love for Cleopa¬ 
tra, for he had not then feen her. I can there¬ 
fore find no other probable reafon for his flay at 
Alexandria, but what he himfelf gives in his 
Commentaries. The * Etefian winds blew at 
that feafon, which are directly contrary to any 
paffage by fea from Alexandria. Crefar was 
therefore under the neceffity of abiding there. 

This fituation of Csfar proved of advantage 
to many of Pompey’s partizans, who having 
accompanied their chief in his flight, were ei¬ 
ther now wandering in Egypt, or had been lei- 
zed by the King’s order. Csefar pardoned 
them all without any diftin&ion *, and in his 
letters to his friends at Rome he acknowledged, 
that the greateft and moft agreeable advantage 
he reap’d from his vidtory, was the having eve¬ 
ry day an opportunity of fparing the lives of 
fome of his countrymen, who had taken up 
arms againft him. 

Tabs into Ptolemy was not at Alexandria when Cacfar 
cor.fjtra- firft came there ; but he came foon afterwards, 
tl ™ ! either voluntarily, or fent for by Csefar, who 
’.Wx/ ihi a mind to take cognizance of the difpute 
Kir.r of E- between this young King and his After Cleopa- 
ppiarJhis tra, concerning the right of fuccefiion. This 
jr.nCUo- w h at o;ave rife to that difference. 

fcCl* 7* £ _ w 

<jl, , au ' Ptolemy Auletes at his death left four chil- 
e* tku dren *, two Princes, who were both called 

* The Etef.an winds are confiderable time abourthe 
northerly winds which con- fummer fold ice. 

Uancly blv’A in Egypt for a 


Ptolemv, 
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Ptolemy, and two Princeffes, the celebrated.** R * 7 C 4 * 
Cleopatra and Arfinoe. By his will he ordered nt * * 4 * 
that the elder of his fons ffiould marry his el¬ 
der daughter, and ffiould jointly reign with 
her 5 which was no more than cuftomary with 
the defcendants of Lagus, who had eftabliffied 
a law for fuch aflociations to the crown, and 
for fuch inceftuous marriages. For the more 
certain execution of this his will, he therein 
implored the protection of the Roman people: 
and having caufed two copies to be made there¬ 
of, he fent one to be lodged in the Capitol, 
and kept the other at Alexandria. He died 
•under the Confullhip of Sulpicius and Marcel- 
lus i anno Ronue 701. 

The union did not long fubfift ’twixt young 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra. That haughty, am¬ 
bitious Princefs, had the fuperiority over her 
brother in point- o' r age ; for at the time of her 
father’s death, U .; was feventeen years old, and 
her brother only thirteen. She therefore claim’d 
a right to govern her brother, and to take the 
adminiftration of affairs into her hands. On 
the other hand, the guardians of the young 
Prince, the chief of whom was Pothinus the 
eunuch, claim’d the fovereign authority in the 
King’s name. This divifion fermented for 
fome'fime in the Alexandrian court, but had 
not as yet produced any open rupture, when 
Pompey’s eldeft fon came there to demand fuc- 
cours. Cleopatra even then made no fcruple 
to facrifice her modefty to her ambition, and to 
make a traffic of her beauty. She was pleafed p. u . An- 
to find that young Roman was not infenftble to t0 n. 
her charms, and thought, by the proftitution 
of her perfon to his paffion, to have infured his 
protection. However fhe was miftaken, as 

E 2 the 
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a r. 7^ the Senate gave its determination, as has been 
' ,T '' ‘ 4 " already related, in favour of Ptolemy. The 

young Prince had no fooner obtained this de¬ 
cree, than he banilhed Cleopatra, who, with 
her fifter Arfinoe, retired into Syria, where Ihe 
affembled an army. Ptolemy marched to op- 
pofe her, and the two armies were in fight of 
each other near mount Cafius, at the entrance 
into Egypt on the Syrian fide, at the time Pom- 
pey came thereto meet his unhappy fate. 

Gefar undertook to be arbitrator in this dif- 


pute, and infifted it was his right as Conful of 
the Roman people, who had been appointed 
guardians of the Prince and Princefs by their 
father: he therefore ordered them to difmifs 
their troops, and to come and plead their caufe 
before him. 

D ' r.::-.: Ptolemy’s minifters had all the reafon in the 
* * .* • £ - world to apprehend fuch an arbitrator. Cleo- 
gV^^^patra’s pretenfions were valid: She had been 

ufed by Pompey’s fenate: laftly Ihe was 
Pcta-Kus handfome, and ’twas well enough known what 
*' euKuci. influence a fine Lady of fo complaifant a difpo- 

fition would have on Csefar. 

Befides another affair alarmed them, and 


gave them frefh caufe of difcontent. Caefar, 
w T ho was in great want of money, had applied 
to the King of Egypt for a fupply. He had 
*• 5 j 6. c - 5-formerly lent Ptolemy Auletes * feventy milli- 
.utlini. 0 ns of fefterces, thirty of which he had afterwards 
excufed his children the payment of; but he 
infilled that the remaining forty Ihould be in- 
. ilantly paid him : which was no eafy matter. 

Thefe different confiderations fo exafperated 
Pothinus, that ’tis reported he even formed a 
defign of aflaflmating Gefar: To prevent which, 
the Roman General palfed whole nights at table, 

2 that 
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that he might not be furprifed in the dark, or A * R * 7°4* 
in his bed. am.c.+s. 

Whatever methods an inveterate hatred could 


fugged, to vex and crofs a perfon it had not 
the power of dedroying, Pothinus put in prac¬ 
tice. He caufed bad corn to be delivered to 


the Roman foldiers, and if any complaint was 
made, he faid they ought to think themfelves 
but too happy, in living at another’s expence. 
In all fedivals, he made ufe .of earthen and 


wooden veffels, faying that thofe of gold and 
filver had been given in payment to Gefar. On 
the fame pretence, he feized the offerings of 
the temples, in hopes to make the odium of 
fuch facrileges fall on Casfar ; and which indeed 
extremely exafperated the Egyptians, who were 
the mod fuperditious of all people. Ladly 
he refolved to make ufe of open force, and dis¬ 
patched orders to Achillas, who had remained 
with the army near Pelufium, to march all his 
forces to Alexandria. 


Cleopatra took a quite different method. She Cleopatra 
complied implicitly with Caefar’s orders, and comes to 
difbanded her army * at lead I don’t find any &***- 
mention made afterwards of it. She alfo took 
care to fend proper perfons, in whom fhe could t0 
confide, to plead her caufe with the Roman far. 
General. But fhe judged no method was fo Their adul - 

likely to fucceed, as to come and do it in per - imti ' 
fon. The difficulty was how to get into Alex¬ 
andria, which her enemies were in poffeffion of. 

She went on board a iinaU veffel, and in the e- 


vening landed near the palace. Then, in order 
to get in, without any one’s knowledge, fhe 
wrap’d herfelf up in a coverlet, and in this 
manner was carried by one Apollodorus Sicu¬ 
lus into the very chamber of Csefar. Her ad- 

E 3 drefs 
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drefs pleafed him. Afterwards what by her 
beauty, what by her graceful difeourfe, to 
which fhe joined entreaties and careffes, Cleo¬ 
patra not only procured her pretenfions to be 
allowed juft ; but even brought Caefar to the 
point (he doubdefs wifhed for: and to be re- 
eftablifh’d in the dignity and rank of Confort 
to the King of Egypt, {he began by commit¬ 
ting adultery with him, whofe prote&ion Ihe 
fought 

This interview has occafioned many people 
to think, that the war which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, and which on the one hand gave the 
vanquilhed party time to recover themfelves, 
and on the other hand expofed Ctefar to very 
great perils, was undertaken by him wantonly, 
and ought to be confidered as the effeft of his 
amours with Cleopatra. For my part, though I 
am far from excufing him on that article, yet 
the facts induced me to think, that Caefar being 
detained by the Etefian winds, and engaged in 
the decifion of the quarrel ’twixt Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, was defirous, as an effeft of his re- 
ioluse, abfolute, and imperious temper, to get 
the better of an affair, of which, at firft, he 
was not aware of the confequences. Love ’tis 
true had fome ftiare ; but I much doubt whe¬ 
ther ’twas his principal motive. 

However the day after Cleopatra’s arrival, 
Csefarfent for the young King, who was ftrange- 
ly furprifed to find his fifter with his judge. 
He fled from the palace, towards the market¬ 
place, crying out, that he was betrayed ; and 
in the excefs of his grief and paflion, pluck’d 
the diadem from his head. But he was feized 
and brought back by fome Roman foldiers: 
However not foon enough, to prevent the out¬ 
cry 
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cry he made, giving the alarm to the city, and R * 7 °|* 
occafioning a violent fedition. The ' Alexan- at< ‘ 4 * 
drians ran in arms from all parts to befet the 
palace. Csefar fhewed himfelf to them, and 
having promifed to make them fatisfaftion, 
called a council, at which, he, Ptolemy, and 
Cleopatra were prefent. He there declared, 
that the Alexandrians had no caufe to be alarm¬ 
ed, as he intended to do no more, than what 
they themfelves defired, to wit, to declare the 
brother and filter, King and Queen of Egypt, 
conformable to their father’s will. 

Moreover Casfar promifed to give the ifle of 
Cyprus, which was an ancient appennage of 
the kingdom of Egypt, but had fince become 
a Roman province, to the younger Ptolemy 
and to Arfinoe, his fecond filter. Dio aferibes 
this bounty to the apprehenfions Caefar was 
then under. But he little knew that haughty 
intrepid man. No fear could ever have fo far 
got the better of his courage, as to engage him 
to give up any one piovince from the empire. 

It feems to me more probable, that this favour 
was granted in compliance to Cleopatra’s re- 
queft •, and that this ambitious, and defigning 
Princefs, was glad to fee an ancient dominion 
. of her arxeftors, reftored to her brother and 
filler ; intending to feize it afterwards for her 
own ufe, as fhe did, the very firft opportunity. 

In the mean while, Achillas, who had beeu^^» 
fent for by Pothinus, approached Alexandria 
with the Royal army. This army was not in- 0iv, befieces 
confiderable. It amounted to twenty thoufand Co-far in. 
effective men, many of whom were originally J j^ an ‘ 
Romans, brought into the country by Gabie- C "J- 
nus, when he came to fettle Auletes on the 
throne, and who having afterwards married 

E 4. and 
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A * and fettled in Alexandria, were devoted to the 
AM- ' 4 ‘ p t0 ] eniean intereft. There were alfo fome 


brigades raifed in Syria and Cilicia, together 
with a confiderable number cf renegade Haves, 
who had deferted their matters, and found pro¬ 
tection in Egypt by entring into the fervice. 
Add to thefe two thoufand cavalry, who, du¬ 
ring the late troubles, and the wars that enfued, 
had had opportunities of inuring themfelves 


to arms. 


Cadar, who had with him only three thou¬ 
fand foot and eight hundred horfe, was not 
able to keep the field againft fo numerous an 
army. He perfuaded Ptolemy to fend two of 
his principal Lords to Achillas, to forbid his 
approach. But Achillas underftood perfectly 
well, that thefe orders came from Gefar, and 
not from his King ; and inftead of complying 
with them, he furred up his fo Id iers againft the 
deputies, one of whom was killed on the fpot, 
and the ether dangerouily wounded. Upon 
hearing this, Gefar took care to fecure the 
King’s perfon, the authority of whofe name 
would authorife his proceedings, and occafion 
Achillas and his affociates, to be efteemed fe- 


ditious and rebellious. 


Achillas loft no time before he entred Alex¬ 


andria, whofe circumference was of too great an 
extent, for CaTar poffibly to defend the whole, 
with the few troops he had. So that the Egypti¬ 
an General made himfelf mafter of the city 
without any difficulty, the palace only except- 
F;rf.hatiu. ed, where Caefar purpofed to make his ftand. 

He attack’d this quarter brifkly, though 5 twas 

G : e ? ! $? r: on the fide of the harbour that the greateft ef- 
cj tetycx- f orts were mac ] e> On that in effeCt the victory 

xnsnanu- . 1 J 

oepeDGcG. Befides two and twenty conftant 

guard- 
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guard- fhips, there were in the port fifty gallies, 
from three to five banks of oars, which the nt ' 
year before had been fent toPompey’s afliftance, 
and were returned fince the battle of Pharfalia. 

Had Achillas been once mafter of thefe veflels, 
he might have cut Casfar off* from all commu¬ 
nication with the ocean, and confequently from 
all hopes of receiving fupplies or victuals or 
forces. Thus the Egyptians in hopes of a com¬ 
plete vi&ory, and the Romans to avoid a cer¬ 
tain ruin, exerted themfelves with incredible 
vigour. At length Casfar carried his point, 
and not only fet fire to the veffels already men¬ 
tioned, but to all that were in the arfenals. 

The number of fhips, burnt on this occafion, de 
amounted to one hundred and ten. The flames Bell. Alex, 
at laft extended themfelves to the Alexandrian n. \i. t 
a library, and that valuable monument of the 
magnificence of the Ptolemies, and of their 
tafte for learning, was almoft wholly con- 
fumed. 

Casfar negle&ed nothing that might be of Ue war 
advantage to him. In the heat of the attion, continued. 
he palPed fome troops into the ifle of Pharos, 
to take pofieffion of that important poft, which 
was the key to the Alexandrian port. This 
little ifland, fo famous for the fuperb edifice 
ere&ed there by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
which takes its name from it, was joined to 
the continent by a caufeway of nine hundred 
paces, and by a bridge. As it was fituate at 
the entrance of the port, which was but nar¬ 
row, it abfolutely commanded it. ’Twas there¬ 
fore a mafterly ftroke in Caefar to take poffef- 


* Elegantish regum curx- Sen. de tranq. animi , c. 9. 

que egregium opus. Lh. op. 


fion 
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R 'r 7C t S° n of as it enabled him to receive the fup- 

* plies he had fent for on all fides. 

Notwithftanding this fuccefs, Crefar continu¬ 
ed in great danger: and altho’ Achillas had not 
as yet fucceeded in any one point, there was 
reafon to expeft he would make frefh attempts; 
and as he had the fuperiority of forces, what 
he had failed in once, he might fucceed in ano¬ 
ther time. Csefar therefore immediately flung 
up entrenchments, and erected fortifications of 
all kinds round his quarter, from whence he 
had an uninterrupted pafiage to the harbour. 
Thefe entrenchments were ot double advantage 
to him, both as to his defence, and as they 
prevented his being compelled to come to a ge¬ 
neral engagement. 

The Alexandrians erected works, in imita¬ 
tion of the Romans, in that part of the city 
which belonged to them, and as they were a 
very 1 ingenious people, fo perfeftly well co¬ 
pied what they faw begun by their enemies, that 
one might have miftaken their works for the 
original. At the fame time they were raifing 
troops all over Egypt, arming their flaves, 
providing themfelves with military engines^ 
and making arms. In a word, nothing was 
omitted on either fide, neceflary for the attack, 
or defence of a place. 

C^rar Achillas (as I have already laid) acted in 
eaujes Po- concert with Pothinus: and altho’ the latter 
x h was fliut up in the palace, yet the correfpon- 
efafiMt- (j ence was carried on by fecret meffages. This 

intelligence was difeovered: and Cadar, having 

• Homines ingeniofiffimi ficiebant, ut noflri illorum 
atque acutilSxni, qux a nobis opera imitari viderentur. 
fieri viderant, eifolertia ef- Uiji.dc B . Alex. n. 3. 

m 
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had convincing; proof thereof, ordered Pothi- ** 7 °£- 

, . ° r , . , r n. r t% 9 Ant. C. 4& 

nus s execution being the firft of Pompey s 
affaffins who had met with condign punifh- 
ment. According to Plutarch, this wicked eu¬ 
nuch had formed the defign of cutting Caefar’s 
throat at table; and the confpiracy was difco- 
vered by a Have (a barber) whofe exceeding ti¬ 
mid temper prompting him to be continually 
upon the watch, he thought he had made 
fome difcoveries; and being confirm’d in his 
fufpicions, revealed the plot to Csefar his ma¬ 
tter. 

Whilft the Alexandrian war was carried on He U cfe* 
with the greateft heat, the year being elapfed , con ^ ***** 
Casfar received advice from Rome, that he had 
been appointed Di&ator, not for fix months as 
was cuftomary, but for a year. He took pof- 
feffion of this fovereign dignity, in Ptolemy’s Dio, 
palace *, and for feveral months, was the only 
Roman magiftrate, having Mark Anthony for 
his General of the horfe. Neverthelefs as to¬ 
wards the end of the year, Calenus and Vati¬ 
nius were created Confuls, we will follow the 
Roman praftice, of defcribing the year, by the 
names of thofe who bore that office. 


Q^Fufius Calenus. 
P. Vat inius. 


A. R. 70s. 
Ant. C. 47, 

Arfinot , 
Cleopatra' 1 


fifter, ham- 

There had happened a very extraordinary’ iitg intro - 

due id her- 
felf into A- 
chillai's 
camp, 
caufet him 
to he killed, 
Caef. de B. 
Civ. 1 . III. 
& Hift.de 
B. Alex. 


revolution in the Alexandrian army, not that 
Csefar’s danger was thereby lefs imminent. It 
feems Arfinoe, Cleopatra’s fitter, who former¬ 
ly accompanied her in her flight, and probably 
returned with her to Alexandria, had found 
means, by the affiftance of Ganimed her confi¬ 
dent, to efcape from the palace, and to get in¬ 
to 
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a. r. 705. to Achillas’ s camp. There ihe occafioned a 
Am * c ‘ 47 ‘ divifion. A great number of Egyptians had a 

favourable regard for this Princefs, who was of 
the blood Royal: but as Achillas was refolved 
to retain the authority, the conteft was whofe 
bounty, or rather bribery, fhould gain moft on 

the ioldiers. However Arfinoe foon got a fu- 
periority *, and having procured Achillas to be 
afiaffinated by Ganimed, the troops remained 
at her difpofal, the command of whom fhe con¬ 
ferred on the murderer. He not lefs bold, or 


toe *i\ar 


ccn-jea cn 


ur.dir tee 




knowing than his predecefifor, fignalized the 
"rjlulh beginning of his command, by a well concert- 
Ganimcd. ed, tho 5 difficult enterprife, and which for 

fome time greatly embarraffed the Romans. 

Alexandria was fupplied with water from the 
Nile, by an artificial canal. The water of this 
river being generally muddy and unwholefome, 
every houfe in the city was provided with a 
ciftem, wffiere the water was let in by the canal 
to purge itielf, and thereby became innoxious 
and fit to drink. The canal was in that part 
of the city, where the Egyptians were matters: 
So that to render it impoffible for the Romans 
to hold longer out, Ganimed thought he had 
only to taint the water in the citterns of their 
quarter. 

Having formed this defign, he began by 
ciofing up all the citterns in his quarters *, then 
raffing the lea-water by wheels and other ma¬ 
chines, he flung great quantities of it into the 
Roman citterns. Thofe, whofe houfes were 
neareft the fea, were the firft to perceive the 
alteration, and were much furprifed to find 
their water fait, at the fame time that the water 
of the more diftant houfes remained frefh as be¬ 


fore. 


However the faltnefs foon became gene¬ 
ral : 
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ral: and the Romans were fo frightened at it, 
that they thought of nothing but leaving the nt * * 47 
city and retreating, notwithftanding the diffi¬ 
culty and extreme danger of embarking in the 
face of an enemy. 

Caefar comforted and encouraged them : he 
told them, u that the evil was not fo great as 
44 they imagined : that there were always freffi 
44 fprings on the fea-coaft, and that they had 
44 but to dig to a certain depth to come at 
46 them. That a retreat was equally detrimen- 
44 tal to their honour and their fafety; and 
44 that if they found it difficult to maintain their 
44 ground, behind entrenchments, againft a nu- 
44 merous enemy, to quit thofe entrenchments, 

44 and embark in a hurry, and confequently 
44 with confufion, was expofing themfelves to 
44 certain ruin. Laftly that their fafety de- 
44 pended on viftory.” 

Having finifh’d this difcourfe, he order’d 
that no other work Ihould go on, ’till a fuffi- 
cient number of wells were dug in different 
places. This met with the defir’d fuccefs, and 
Casfar by this means, without much trouble, 
fruftrated the defigns of the Egyptians, which 
had coft them infinite labour. 

Ganimed however was not difhearten’d ^ as 
he was fenfible that the only means to conquer, 
was to prevent Caefar’s receiving the reinforce¬ 
ments he expe&ed', and which muff come to 
him by fea, he refolved to have a fleet at any 
price. Caefar’s fleet was not confiderable, it 
amounted in the whole to only thirty four Rho¬ 
dian or Afiatic veffels ; five of which were of 
five banks of oars, ten of four, and the reft of 
lefs burthen, and the greater part without any 
deck. So that the Egyptian General had no 

great 
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a. R. 705. great difficulty to raife a fupeiior naval forcei 
*'* Accordingly he refitted the old lhips which 
had efcaped the fire, and fent for thofe which 
guarded the entrances of the Nile, and of thefe 
he compofed a fleet, which, without reckoning 
the fmaller veffels, confided of twenty feven 
great gallies, twenty two of which were of four 
banks, and five of five banks of oars. 

Notwithflanding this fuperiority, Caefar got 
the advantage in two feveral engagements, 
thro’ the valour of the Roman foldiers, and 
the dexterity of their allies, and particularly of 
the Rhodians, in working their ffiips. But 
another important aftion, which was fought 
both by land and fea at the fame time, had not 
the like fuccefs. 

The Alexandrians had retaken the ifle of Pha¬ 
ros, and from thence much annoyed the Ro¬ 
mans. Caefar was determined to diflodge the 

enemy from this pod ; he landed fome troops 
in the ifiand, and got poffeffion of it, and of 
the bridge which communicated from the ifle 
to the caufeway. But the Alexandrians dill 
remained mafters of another bridge, which 
joined the caufeway to the continent. The 
next day Csefar return’d to the charge •, and 
caufed this bridge to be attack’d, on one fide 
by fome of his ffiips, and on the other fide by 
three cohorts, which he had polled on the 
caufeway. The Alexandrians fought ftoutly : 
their land-forces defended the head of the bridge, 
and from their ffiips they difeharged their ar¬ 
rows and (lings on the caufeway. In the heat 
of the adtion, fome marines and rowers in the 
Roman fleet, partly through curioflty, partly 
through a defire of having lome ffiare in the en- 

D # O 

gagement, came and joined the combatants: 
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but being feized with a panic, they inftantly 
fled, and threw the reft into confufion. All 0t ‘ ‘ 4; * 
Csefar’s endeavours to rally his forces were vain; 
the whole was in confufion, and every one 
thought of faving himfelf. In this diforder 
great numbers were drown’d, and many put 
to the fword. The lofs is computed by the 
ancient writer of the Alexandrian war, at about 
four hundred legionary foldiers, and a ftill 
greater number of thole, whofe curiofity led 
them to intermeddle where they were not con¬ 
cern’d. 

’Twas not without great difficulty and ha- C<efar't 
zard, that Csefar himfelf efcaped. When he &ngtr. IU 

faw the irremediable diforder of his troops, he 
retired to his lhip. But as great crowds entred J wintmwg. 

at the fame time with him, forefeeing what 
wou’d happen, he jump’d into the fea, and 
fwam two hundred paces, to get to the fliips 
that lay neareft him. This precaution was not 
unneceffary, for the velfel he quitted prefently 
funk. ’Tis remarkable that having ftrip’d off Suet ' Ca?f - 
his coat of mail, which would have been an Jy v or * 
incumbrance to him in fwimming, he drew it pi u ’tfc*f. 
after him by his teeth, to prevent, if poffible, Appian. 
its falling into the enemy’s hands : and as he Di°. 
had fome papers in his left hand, he conftant- 
ly held it above water, at the fame time fwim¬ 
ming with his right, by which means the pa¬ 
pers were not wetted. However his coat of 
armour got from him, which proved of fer- 
vice to him : for being purple, and diftin- 
guifhable by the brightnefs of its colour, it fu- 
ftaffied all the fury of the enemy’s fhot, at the 
fame time that Gefar faved himfelf without be¬ 
ing obferved, or known. The Alexandrians 
took it, and made it the principal ornament 


i 
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in the trophy they erefted on the place of the 
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This check, which the Romans had fuftained, 
would have been fufficient to difeourage troops 
capable of fear. But thefe intrepid warriors 
were from thence only more exafperated ; and 
in the failles and fkirmilhes which happened 
every day, the Alexandrians found them more 
and more terrible. 

They now began to think ’twou’d be of 
great fervice to them if they cou’d have their 
King at their head, and in order to get him out 
of CaTaris hands, they had recourfe to flrata- 
gem. They lent deputies to him, with inftruc- 
rions to tell him, “ that the Alexandrians, 


“ being tired of a government, which Arfi- 
44 noe’s fex, age, and want of lawful authori- 
“ ty, rendered feeble and precarious, and be- 
u ing moreover weary of the infolence and 
4t cruelty of the eunuch Gammed, defired no- 
u thing fo much as their King. That if they 
“ once cou’d fee him at their head, negotiat- 
u ing in their name, and guarantee for the 
a Romans abiding by their engagements with 
44 his lubjects, they would immediately lay 
44 down their arms. 55 


Caefar, who was perfeftly well acquainted 
with the deceitful and artful temper of the E- 
gyptians, was not to be impofed on by their 
plaufible dilcourfe. However he determined 
at all events to comply with their demands, 
being fenfible that the whole hazard was to 
them and their King : for as to what concern¬ 
ed himlelf, if, at firft, he thought it might 
be of fervice to him to detain the young Prince, 
to prevent, if pofiible, a rebellion; now that 
5 twas not only broke out, but had been obfti- 

nately 
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irately maintained for feveral months, fuch a ^ t R ' c 7 ° 5 ! 
prifoner created him more trouble than real ad- ’ * 47r 
vantage. He therefore fent for Ptolemy, and 
having exhorted him to put an end to the mif- 
fortunes of his country, to fave from total ruin 
its metropolis, which might be efteemed one 
of the fineft cities in the world, and to bring 
back his rebellious fubje&s to their allegiance, 
he took him by the hand to conduct him out 

of the palace. The young King was then but 
fifteen years old ; he had nevertheiefs made 
great progrefs in the leffons of difiimulatLon 
and treachery which had been given him. He 
burft into tears, and de fired to ftay with Casfar, 
protefting he took more pleafure in his compa¬ 
ny, than in the poffeflion of a crown. Such 
a behaviour deceived Caefar, who was touch¬ 
ed by his tears, which he imagined to be fincere, 
and told him, if thofe were his real fentiments, 
they fhould quickly fee one another again. 

Ptojemy took his leave, and had no fooner got 
his liberty, than he entirely changed his ftile 
*and conduct, and puihed the war with fo much 
vigour, that there was room to think, that the 
tears which he filed in this converfation with 
Caefar were tears of joy. 

About this time Caefar received a confider- Cafar re- 
able reinforcement of troops, together with a ce p'* s f v P' 
fupply of ammunition and provifions, which * ltl% 
came to him both by fea and land. ’Twas al¬ 
ready fome time, that a legion, compofed of 
Pompey’s veterans, had come to him from 
Afia : and tho’ at firft they were drove by the 
winds on the African coaft beyond Alexandria, 
yet there is no * doubt but that Caefar afterwards 

* I exprefs myfelf in this tinuatcr takes no notice of his 
manner becaufc Csefar's con- legions cntrir.g Alexandria. 

F found 
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found means to introduce them into the city. 
However the convoys, in their paffage to him, 
were way-laid, and often furprifed by the E- 
gyptian Ihips, ftationed for that purpofe near 
Canopus : to prevent which, and to diflodge 
thefe pirates, Caefar fent thither his fleet under 
the command of Ti. Nero his Queftor : This 
had the defired effeft ^ except that the Rhodian 
Admiral, by name Euphranor, a man of great 
courage, and who had not his equal in maritime 
knowledge, being too far advanced, and not 
properly fuftain’d, was furrounded by the A- 
lexandrians, and funk with his (hip. 

But what determin'd the victory, were the 
fuccours brought by land to Caefar, by Mi- 
thridates of Pergamus. This Mithridates was 
of the race of the Gallo-grecian Tetrarchs, tho* 
bom in the city of Pergamus, from whence 
the fimame of Pergamenus has been given him 
in hiftory. His mother, who, tho’ fhe had a 
hufband, was neverthelefs miftrefs to Mithri¬ 
dates the great, was glad to pafs her fon for 
the fon of that famous King, and accordingly 
gave him the fame name. ’Tis certain that the 
King of Por.tus had a great affeftion for that 
child •, that, when he was very young, he took 
him with him to the field, gave him a princely 
education, and for a great number of years, 
never parted from him. Mithridates of Per¬ 
gamus, who from his birth had difeovered a 
very happy difpofition to knowledge, cou’d 
not fail making great improvement from the 
leffons of fo great a matter. To his natural 
courage he joined an uncommon knowledge 
in the art military : and as he afterwards fided 
with Casfar, he flood the foremoft in his friend- 
fhip, at the time he accompanied Casfar to A- 

lexandria. 
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tomdria* On die breaking out of the. war* ^ R _7-5- 
Csefar fent him into Syria and Cilicia, to raife '* * 47 * 
troops for his fervice. Mithridates acquitted 
himfelf of this commiflion with great fidelity, 
and finding the people very favourably difpo- 
&d, he in a fhort time raffed a numerous army, 
at the head of which he advanced towards Pe¬ 
lufium. Antipater, Hyrcan’s minifter, was 

in this army, with three thoufand Jews, who, 
according to the teftimony of Jofephus, did 
fignal fervice to the Romans in this expedition. Jofeph. 

Pelufium was not able to hold out againft £nriq. 
Mithridates. Notwithftanding there was a ^ g* 
ftrong garrifon in the place, which was the i ^ Ju * 
key of Egypt on the Syrian fide, ’twas carried 
•by ftorm, the very firft day of die attack. 

The Ihorteft way from Pelufium to Alex- Hire 
andria, wou’d have been to have gone from 
Eaft to Weft, keeping a parallel line with the 
fea. But all that country is traverfed in fuch a 
manner by branches of the N lie and by canals, 
that Mithridates found the march equally fa¬ 
tiguing and hazardous. This obliged him to r ofe h 
return as far as the head of the Delta, that is J 
to fay, to the place where the Nile begins to 
divide itfelf into two great branches. Mem¬ 
phis, the ancient court of the Egyptian Kings, 
opened her gates to him, and afforded him a 
paffage over the Nile. 

Ptolemy, having received advice of the ap- Hirt. 
proach of this army, detached a body of troops 
to flop its progrefs, and to prevent its junction 
with Caefar. Part of this detachment having 
outftrip’d the reft in their rout, and being eager 
to carry off the honour of the viftory from 
their followers, their commanders made an im¬ 
mediate difpofition to attack Mithridates, who 

F 2 was 
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A * R 7-5* was well entrench’d. This fault, fo frequent 

Az^c. 4... war ^ anc [ p Q 0 f tcn p U nifli’d by ill-fuccefs, on 

this occafion met with its juft reward. The 
Egyptians were repuls’d with lofs, and had 
been entirely deftroyed, if their knowledge of 
the country, which faciliated their retreat to 
the tranfports, which brought them, had not 
favoured their efcape. However the remain¬ 
der of the detachment which had not yet en¬ 
gaged, and had been join’d by thofe who efcap- 
ed the firft defeat, was yet of fufficient force to 
prevent Mithridates’s advancing. 

O ar *tti Caeiar and the King of Egypt were both in- 
him. form’d of this event, and let out almoft at the 

fame time, the one to join Mithridates, the o- 

^ _ 

ther to furprife and deftroy him. Tho’ Pto¬ 
lemy got there firft, by means of a great num¬ 
ber of fmali veffels, which were of ufe in tranf- 
poriing his troops, and having befides the ad¬ 
vantage of going direftly up the river, yet he 
was not able to attempt any thing before Cae- 
far’s arrival, who found no difficulty to join 
Mithridates. 


Lc. z.znlf, 
•zl/. ere: n 
Pi:liir.'j ;; 
defected 
end after- 
retards 
e-s-Lvn d 

tie Si/e. 


Csciar, now feeing himfelf at the head of a 
powerful army, was refolved to put an end to 
the war. The Hii'.g was encamped, at a little 
diftar.ee from the Kile, which flank’d him on 
the leit. Betwixt his camp and Caefar’s was 
a canal, or which the Alexandrians endeavour¬ 
ed to cilpute the paffage. However ’twas to 
no purpcle, for Cacfar paffed it, and the next 
day attack’d and carried the King’s campfword 
in hand. Great was the (laughter of the Egypti¬ 
ans. Their only refuge was to get on board 
their tranfports, and endeavour to fall down 
the river. Ptolemy himfelf went on board one 
of thefe veffels, which, being over-loaded by 

the 
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the numbers who jump'd into it, funk to the *• R -7®s- 

1 i • • r » Ant. c * +7* 

bottom: and in this manner was the young 
King drown’d in the Nile. His body .was af¬ 
terwards found, cover’d with mud, and known 


by the golden cuirafs, which it was cuftomary 2 Q^ m 
for the Ptolemies to wear in time of a&ion. vi. 16. 

Caefar fent this cuirafs to Alexandria, to be a Rtduam 
proof to the inhabitants of their King's death, of AUxan- 
and himfelf follov/ed with his cavalry by the d ' ia an * 
fhorteft way, being perfuaded that on the news of 
his vi&ory, every body would fubmit, nor 
even dare to think of war. Nor was he mif* 
taken : for he no fooner appeared on the ene-» 
my’s fide of the town, than he perceived the 
Alexandrians coming out to meet him, and to 
implore his forgivenefs. Caefar comforted them, 
promifed to treat them with humanity, and 
crofs’d the enemy’s works to come to his own 
quarters. 

In this manner Caefar extricated himfelf from 
a a war, wherein all manner of difficulties and 
difadvantages feemedunited againft him: where¬ 
in as well the feafon of the year, as his fitua- 
tion, were adverfe, fighting in the depth of 
winter, and within the walls of an artful enemy, 
who was well fupplied with all forts of provi- 
fions, at the fame time that he was in want of 
every thing, and abfolutely unprepared. 

He had it now in his power to reduce Egypt Cleopatra 
to a province of the empire. Suetonius fays, and f}er J<- 
that the reafon, which difluaded him from fo c ™ er r * f 
doing, was, that he was apprehenfive that fome in 

of tbi king- 

copiofiffimi &folertiflimi hof- dom °f 
tis, inops ipfererutn omni-£J?*‘ Suet, 
um atque imparatus. 52* 

Caf c . 35 . 
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a- R* c 705- ambitious Governor, who fliou’d refidc info 
* 47 ’opulent a country, and of fo difficult accefs* 
might fome time or other be tempted to revolt. 
This probably was the reafon Caefar alledged 
to his friends: The true one, without doubt, 
was his love for Cleopatra. It may not how* 
ever be amifs to obfervc, that, whatever attach* 
ment he might have for the Queen, Caefar here 
did no more than an aft of juftice. The king¬ 
dom of Egypt was the patrimony of Cleopatra 
and of her now only furviving brother, and they 
had committed no offence to juftify their being 
Hir!. depriv’d of it: So that, conformable to the will 

of Ptolemy Auletes, Csefar declared them 
King and Queen of Egypt. *Tis true, the 
Prince, being almoft an infant, was only no* 
minaliy King, and that the whole authority re¬ 
mained in the hands of his fifter, who, befide$ 


Cefdr 9 fcr Cleopatra’s charms muff have been very be- 

w ^ c hing, to have the power of retarding Csefar’s 
bimjtlf to activity. After having been confin’d nine 
ibt charm months in Alexandria, during which time the 
cf whole bufinefs of Rome and Italy was at a (land, 
tra ’ and whereby the vanquiffi’d party found means 

to get ftrength and become formidable in Afri* 


the advantage of years, had that of being in 
very great efteem With the Diftator. 


ca, Csefar, inftead of quitting Egypt with all 
expedition, to go where honour and the affairs 
ot ftate required his prefence, abandoned him- 
Suet. Dio. felf to pleafure, and paffed whole nights in 

- PP un * feafts and other debaucheries with Cleopatra : 

and at laft fet out with her to make a tour round 


the country. They went on board a fhip rich¬ 
ly ornamented, and took their courfe up the 
Nile, attended by four hundred veffels. Csefar 5 s 
defign was to have gone into Ethiopia, but he 



was 
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was prevented by his army who began to diflike 


his proceedings. 

. The report of the progrefs of Phamaces in 
Afia roufed him from this lethargy, and brought 
him to himfelf. He at laft took the refolution 
of leaving Cleopatra : but before he departed, 
he took all the precautions neceffary for alluring 
her the throne he had put her in pofleffion oh 
He took with him her filter Arfinoe, left that 
Priacefs lhouid excite frelh troubles. He like' 
wile left in Alexandria the greateft part of the 
Roman troops he had with him, in order to 
keep the people in obedience and fubmiffion 
to the new eftablilhed government. 

To conclude the. whole relating to Csefar’s 
amours with Cleopatra, ’tis necefiary to ob- 
ferve, that the Queen being delivered of a Ion 
loan after the Roman General’s departure, flie 
called him Caefario•, in order that his name 
might imply to whom he owed his birth. Cae- 
far was not difpleafed with It: fo far from it, 
that he particularly acknowledged Czfario for 
fiis fon, according to the teftimony of Antho¬ 
ny. Though Oppius has wrote a book to 
prove, that the child, which Cleopatra pre¬ 
tended to be Caefar’s fon, in fail was not fo. 
A notable fubject to write on! 

Ctefar kept his intrigue with Cleopatra fo 
little a fecret, that having eredted a magnificent 
temple to Venus, by the name of Venus Ge- 
netrix, becaufe the Juiii looked on themfelves 
as defeended from that divinity, he placed the 
ftatue of Cleopatra next to that of the goddefs. 

The year after Casfar’s departure, Cleopa¬ 
tra and her hulband made a voyage to Rome. 
Casfar received them, and lodged them in his 
own palace ; he had them acknowledged as fo- 
vereigns, friends and allies to the Roman People, 

F 4 and 
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Aafc 7 !-’ ^ them all imaginable honours. After 
‘ * having gain’d fo great an afcendant over Caefar, 
one muft not be furpriled at Anthony’s infatu¬ 
ation and madnefs for this Egyptian. 

Caefar, on his return from Egypt into Syria, 
Cafar fit- receiv’d advire from all hands, that every thing 
tks thief* was \ n confufion at Rome, and that his prefence 

^slria f azd was on ty means °f pouring a calm. How- 
c.hcia. ever he thought it neceffary to regulate the af- 
Hlrt. fairs of the provinces, which lay near him, 

feme of which were expofed to the incurfions 
of Pharnaces, and others, tho’ they had no 
foreign war to fupport, or to apprehend, cou’d 
not but be fenfible of the (hock the civil war had 


given to the whole empire. The Kings and pet¬ 
ty Princes in and about Syria came in crowds to 
wait on him, and were graciofly receiv’d. Caefar 
recommended to them, to be particularly carer 
ful of the fafety of the province, and fent them 
home extremely well affe&ed to him and to the 

A-r P xrv ^ oman P e °pk‘ He alfo confirm’d Hyrcan in 
, : ‘‘ l & 16. the High-priefthood of the Jews, maugre there- 
k de B. prefentations of Antigonus fon of Ariftobulus, 
JlcJ.7.8. and gave him leave to rebuild the walls of Jer 

rufalem, which Pompey had ordered to be 
pull'd down. He like wife fupported Antipa- 
ter, in the command he had for a long time 
exercifed in Judea, under Hyrcan’s name, 
which greatly ftrengthen’d the authority of that 


From Syria Cxfar went by fea into Cilicia, 
and having conven’d the (fates of the province 
in the city of Tarfus, he prepar’d to go to¬ 
wards Pontus, which Pharnaces had feiz’d, in 


•the manner as fhall be prefently related. 

^ hen he came to Comana, he depriv’d Ar- 
Arrizr,. chilaus (the fon of him, whom Pompey had 
h 1 ' 11 invefted with this office) of the Priefthood of 

Bellona. 

i . 1 
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Bellona. This high dignity, of which I have ^ t R ^ 7 ° s ‘ 
* elfewhere fpoken, was by him conferred on*y 0 l. xK 
Lycomedes, or Nicomedes of Bithynia, who, 
according to the teftimony of the writer of the 
Alexandrian war, claimed it in right of his An- 
ceftors. This however might be only a fpecL 
ous pretence, which ferv’d to cover an aft of 
vengeance againft Archelaiis, who was one of 
Pompey 5 spartizans, and to give Csefar an op¬ 
portunity of rewarding die fervices done him 
by Lycomedes, 

On his approaching the frontiers of Gallo- ® e ) Qtarnt 
grascia, he was met by Dejotarus, who had ^ r Jnand 
not only diverted himfelf of all marks of roy- p art i y 
alty, but appeared as a fuppliant, and a perform um it . 
charged with fome heavy accufation. He had 
affum’d this outward humility, knowing that 
Csefar was greatly incenfed againft him, and 
had therefore taken all poflible means, to fe- 
cure to himfelf fome powerful interceflors. He 
excufed himfelf but very indifferently for hav¬ 
ing taken party with Pompey. He faid, that 
being in a country where they knew no other 
authority than Pompey’s, and where Caefar had 
then neither troops, nor any reprefentative, he 
was compelled to obey him, under whofe com¬ 
mand he happened to fall. Whereas in truth, 
he had fided with Pompey thro’ affeftion and 
a perfuafion of the juftice of his caufe. 

Caefar, to refute him, made ufe of as bad 
reafons as thole which the Galatian Prince 
brought in his defence. He pretended that 
Dejotarus had certainly been faulty in regard 
to him, becaufe he cou’d not but know that 
he was the perfon, whofe power Rome and all 
Italy acknowledged, and who was aftually in¬ 
verted with the Confulfhip at the time or the 

battlq 
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a* r. 735. battle of Pharfalia. As if the violence, with 
’ u ‘ 47 ' which he had feized the empire, and had after¬ 
wards invaded the Confulfhip, had been a 
lawful title, whofe authority ought to have 
been refpefted by all the Roman Allies. But 
in the mouth of the ftronger, ail reafons are 
valid. 

However Casfar obferv’d his ufual modera¬ 
tion. He declared to Dejotarus, that he for¬ 
gave him, that is to fay, that he wou’d offer 
no violence to his perfon : he order’d him to 
refume his robes, and required a legion for the 
war againft Phamaces, form’d on the Roman 
difcipline. But he referved to himfelf the right 
of determining, after the war, the conteftations 
between him and the other Tetrarchs. This 


was one ftep towards (tripping him of the great- 
ell part of his dominions. 

C^far was no fooaer come into Pontus, than 


he received a deputation from Pharnaces, of 
whofe motions it is time to give fome account. 
fbarnacr, This Prince, the parricide fon of Mithrida- 
tak:*z cd- tes, at firft efteem’d himfelf very happy, to be 

acknowledged by Pompey, King of the Bof* 
phorus, and to be (tiled friend and ally of the 
rnmebc/.i- Roman people. But, on the breaking out of 
c;:fj t ra:u the civil war, this opportunity awaken’d his 

ambition, and whilft the Romans were employ- 
ing their forces to their mutual deftru&iori, he 
AppUn. flattered himfelf with the hopes of reconquer- 
j% 3 srarid, ing the dominions of his anceftors, and which 

IN • ^ 

1^:°. ;. ] le f t j]] look’d upon as his patrimony. He be- 

gan by taking Phanagorea, a city lying beyond 
the Bofphorus, which Pompey had declared 
free : He next fubdued Colchis *, then entring 
Pontus, he made himfelf mafter of Sinope, 
which had formerly .been the refidence of the 

Kings 
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Kings his anceftors. Elated by this fuccefs, he A * *• 7 <>$* 
attack’d the leffer Armenia, which actually be- Ao ^ ,C ' 
long’d to Dejotarus, and in the abfence of 
that Prince, eafily conquer’d it. Laftly, he 
carried his arms into Cappadocia, and attempt¬ 
ed to take that kingdom from Ariobarzanes. 

Dejotarus found affairs in this fituation, on 
his return after the batde of Pharfalia.. Caefar 
was at Alexandria, very much embarraffed, and 
in very great danger. Domitius Calvinus, by 
him appointed to take care of the affairs in A- 
fia and the adjacent provinces, was the only 
refource Dejotarus could apply to, as his own 
forces were not fufficient to ftop the progrefs 
of Pharnaces. 


.. Csefar’s Lieutenant was very fenfible that the Defeats 
Roman people were not lefs interefted in this Domitius 
war than Dejotarus and Ariobarzanes. He 
fent orders to Pharnaces immediately to eva~ 
cuate the leffer Armenia and Cappadocia; and 
not to make an ill ufe of the fituation the Ro¬ 


man people were then in, by not paying them 
a proper refpeft, or by offering violence to 
their right and authority. So imperious a de¬ 
claration had need to be back’d by force. Do¬ 
mitius had the command of three legions, but 
he had been obliged to fend two of them to 
Csefar’s afliftance : the one by fea, the other 
by land. To the remaining one he added two 
others, compofed of Galatians, and other fub- 
jefts of Dejotarus, arm’d and difeiplin’d by 
that Prince, after the Roman manner; and a 
fourth, which was juft raifed in a hurry in the 
kingdom of Pontus. With thefe four legions, 
and fome other auxiliary troops, he advanced 
as far as Nicopolis in the leffer Armenia. 

Pharnaces had to no purpofe endeavour’d to 

amufe 
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amufe him with a negotiation, and by fending 
deputies after deputies, to defire things might 
remain as they were till Caefar’s arrival. By 
this he only meant to gain time, knowing Cav¬ 
iar 5 s dangerous fituation in Alexandria. He 
had likewile intercepted fome letters, wherein 
Domitius was ordered to come to Egypt, by 
the rout of Syria. And not doubting but that 
Caefar’s Lieutenant wou’d immediately leave 
the country, a delay and protraftion of affairs 
to him was equal to a viftory. 

With this view, and to avoid coming to an 
engagement, or at leaft not to fight but on ad¬ 
vantageous terms, he drew from the city of 
Nicopolis. under whofe walls he was ported, 
towards the Roman camp, two parallel ditches, 
at a moderate diftance from each other, each 
four foot deep. Between thefe two lines he 
drew up his infantry in order of battle. As 
for his cavalry, as it could not poffibly aft in 
id confin’d a fpace, and being moreover fupe- 
rior to that of the Romans, he plac’d them on 
the flanks, without the ditches. 

Domitius, for the very reafons which indu¬ 
ced Pharnaces to be on the defenfive, was very 
defirous to come to aftion, and the difadvan- 
tage, which his troops muft be expofed to, in 
attacking the enemy in fuch a fituation, was to 

him no obftadc. But not having fufficient ca¬ 
pacity to conduct fuch an attack, and being 
more bold, than knowing, in the art of war, 
he was defeated by Pharnaces. Dejotarus’s 
two legions gave ground at the very firftonfet, 
and immediately run away. The legion raifed 
in Pont us was almoft totally cut to pieces. That, 
which was compofed of Pompey’s veterans, 
iurtain’d the whole brunt of the aftion, and 

retreated 
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retreated in good order, with the lofs of only A - R - 7 ° 5 * 
two hundred and fifty men. Ant ‘ Ct * 7 * 

By this viftory, Pharnaces became abfolute 


matter of the leiTer Armenia, of Cappadocia, 
and of Pontus. Domitius, who was no longer 
able to keep the field, aflembled, in the bett 
manner he could, the remains of his army, 
and retired into Afia. The conqueror made 
an ill ufe of his profperity, and by the feveral 
a&s of power, cruelty and oppreffion which 
he committed, feem’d to endeavour to make 


his government odious. 

He was making difpofitions to pufh his con- 
quefts as far as Bithynia, and the province of 

Afia, when he receiv’d advice, that Afander, 


whom he had appointed Regent of the Bof- 
phorus during his abfence, had revolted. This 
oblig’d him to alter his plan, and to think of 
reducing that rebel. Whilft this bufinefs em¬ 
ploy’d his attention, lie was traverfed by ano- C ^ r atl(i 
ther of greater importance; and he had intel- gains a 
ligence of the approach of a more formidable victory* 
enemy * which was Cinfar. Pharnaces rightly 
judged, that his firft concern was to endeavour 
to put a flop to him *, and accordingly he pott¬ 
ed himfelf on an eminence near Zela or Zicla 


in Pontus, which place he thought of happy 

omen, becaufe his * Father had there defeated * Set Vol. 

the Romans commanded by Triarius. XL. 

* 

He oblervM the lame conduft with Caefar, 


as had fucceeded with Domitius. He pretended 
to fue for peace, at the fame time that he was 
ftrongly entrench’d, and fully refolved to con¬ 
tinue the war. Pie lent Ambaffadors to Csefar, 
with inftru6tions, to prelent him with a crown 
of gold, and at the lame time to declare his 
entire fubmiffion to his will. And as a proof 

that 
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*m R r 7 ° 5, did not deferve to be treated as an ene* 

7 * my, he ftrenuoufiy infifted on his not having 
given any afliftance to Pompey. 

Caviar replied, that particular fervices were 
to him no compenfation for offences commit¬ 
ted againfl: the republic : and that after all, he 
had only ferv’d himfelf in not engaging with a 
ruin’d party. He added, he was willing to 
pardon him, provided he would quit Pontus, 
and repair the damages he had there occafion’d, 
He refufed to accept the golden crown, faying, 
that Pharnaces ought firft to return to his al¬ 
legiance, and then he might fend him fuch 
prefents as ’twas cuftomary for victorious Ge¬ 
nerals to receive from their friends. 

This artful Prince promifed every thing, but 

never meant to keep his engagements. As he 
knew, affairs of the utmoft importance, and 
which wou’d admit of no delay, requir’d Cse- 
far’s prefence at Rome, he thought by (huffling, 
and ftarung difficulties, about the manner and 
time of fulfilling his engagements, to tire out 
Cxlar’s patience : and that in the end that Ge¬ 
neral, fatisfied with having a fair pretence to 
quit Pontus, wou’d choofe to go where his pre¬ 
fence was io requifite. 

Caefar eafily law thro* Pharnaces’s defign: 
and inftead of lofing time in cavilling, he re- 
folv’d to put an end to the affair, and to de¬ 
termine the war by a battle : To this refolu- 
tion, his natural activity and the neceffity of 
circumftances not a little contributed. Howe¬ 
ver his forces were very inconfiderable ; he had 
only the fixth legion, (which he had brought 
with him from Alexandria, and which, by long 
fervice, fatiguing marches and frequent aCtions, 
was reduced to lefs than a tboufand men), one 

legion 
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legion of Dejotarus, and two others, which ^’ c 7 ° 5, 
had been lately beaten under Domitius. But he " ' 47 * 

knew, that fiich a leader as himfelf was worth 
^ whole army. He advanc’d therefore with 
thefe troops, within five miles of the enemy. 

The country, where Pharnaces was encamp’d, 
was full of hills feparated from each other by 
deep vallies. Oppofite the hill where the King 
of Bofphorus lay, at only a mile’s diftance, was 
another on which Caefar refolv’d to take his 
poft, and to entrench himfelf. With this view, 
he ordered a large collection to be made of faf- 
cines, branches of trees, ftones, and all forts 
of materials necefiary fer raifing a rampart: 
which order being in a fliort time executed, he 
march’d with f his legions three hours before 
day-light, without any baggage: and at fun- 
rifing, to the great furprife of the enemy, had 
got pofleflion of the hill he had made choice of 
for his poft, and which was the very ’place 
where Triarius had been defeated by Mithrida- 
tes. In a fhort time all the flaves, winch had 
followed his army, brought up the materials 
for the rampart •, and whilft the firft line of the 
Roman troops made a front towards the ene¬ 
my encamped on the oppofite hill, the reft of 
the foldiers work’d hard at the entrenchment. 

Pharnaces, who faw this whole proceeding, 
immediately drew out his army in order of 
battle at die head of his camp. Caefar look’d 
on this as a bravado, not imagining any mor¬ 
tal cou’d be hardy enough to bring troops 
down into a valley, who muft afterwards afcend 
a-very fteep hill, before they cou’d attack him. 
Pharnaces, thro’ a preemption of which ’tis 
to no purpofe to feek the motive, dar’d at¬ 
tempt what Csefar thought impracticable, and 

made 
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a R- 705- made his motion with fuch celerity, that he fur- 
Aau c. 47. p r jf ec j t h e Romans, who perceived the enemy 

juft upon them, whilft they were yet employ’d 
at their work. So that Csefar had not only his 
workmen to call in, but to order them to arms, 
and to draw them up in order of battle. All 
this cou’d not be done, at once, without fome 
diforder, which was augmented by feeing the 
chariots arm’d with feythes, which march’d 
in the front of Pharnaces’s army. But the Ro¬ 
mans foon recover’d themfelves from this con- 


fufion, and aided by their advantageous fituation, 
eafily repulfed the enemy. The victory begun 
by the right wing, where the veterans of the 
fixrh legion were polled. Soon after, the left 
and center had the fame fuperiority. Pharna- 
ces’s foldiers were either flain or thrown head¬ 


long into the valley. Thofe who efcap’d the 
battle Rung away their arms, that they might 
not impede their flight. Caefar purfued them, 
and without giving them time to rally, attack’d 
their cmip. and forc’d it. During the attack of 
the camp, Pharnaces found means to efcape. 
R/tark- ’Tis reported that Gdar himfelf was afto- 

nilh’d at the eafe with which he gained this vic- 
c - f ^ ar tory, anc ^ expreis’d himfelf in the following 
cn^uue- manrcr . <; Happy Pompey ! luchthen are the 

an# 44 enemies, by whofe defeat you have acquir’d 
“ the appellation of Great.” 

In a letter, to one of his friends at Rome, 


giving; an account of this action, he deferibed 

o o 

the rapidity of his victory, by theie three re¬ 
markable words; Vex 1, vidi, vici : 1 came, 
law, and conquer’d. And when he triumph’d 
on this occafion, he caufed a tablet to be car¬ 
ried in the procefllon, with thefe very words 
inferib’d on it in capitals. 

2 In 
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.• In effeft Caffar might well boaft to have A An f. c 7 Z 
compleatly fubdued his enemy by the gam of rial rain 
this Tingle battle : for by it he put an end to a * d f* b 
the war. Pharnaces having retired to Sinope,°/™ arBa * 
was purfued thither by Domitius, who com- Appian. 
pell’d him to quit that city, and Toon alter the Mithrid. 
whole country. Thro’ his foolilh ambition, he Dio. 
now found he had no place left, where to feek 
protection. For the Bofphorus was in the 
hands of Afander, who had revolted, as has 
been related. So that when this fugitive Prince 
was difpofed to return home to his kingdom, 
he found the rebel in a condition to difpute him 
the poffeffion. This drew on a battle wherein 
Pharnaces was (lain. Such was the end of all 


his ambitious projects. 

Csefar, at laft at liberty to return to Rome, c<rfar, a> 
loft no time after the victory over Pharnaces. be return, 

He fet out the very next day, efcorted by a party 
of horfe, ordering the fixth legion to follow g j ajrl 0 f 
him, and receive in Italy the reward due to Afia and 
foldiers, who had done fo much and fuch great lew,great 
fervices for their General- In palling thro ™' n uU 
Gailo-graecia and Bithynia, he fettled the affairs Hjj maxM 
of the Princes, and inhabitants of thofe coun- on that 
tries: and ’twas then he took his revenge on bead. 
Dejotarus, to whom, according to Cicero, he Hirt - 
had a perfonal hatred. He exacted large fums cic. Phil, 
of money from him : took from him Arme- K. 94 > 95 * 
nia, which the Senate had given him, and be¬ 
llow’d it on Ariobarzanes: he alfo ftrip’d him 
of part of Gallo-gnecia, and made a prefent 
of it to Mithridates of Pergamus. This fame Dio. 
Mithridates was by him ordered to make war 
on Afander, and appointed King of the Bof¬ 
phorus, when he had conquer’d it. 

We know not particularly, what other re- 

G gulations 
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gulations Ca^far made, with refpedt to all thofe 
countries, and with refpedt to Afia properly fo 
call’d. We only know, that his great applica¬ 
tion was to raife money by all forts of means. 
He cabled payment to be made of thofe fums 
of money, which had been promifed Pompey, 
exacting at the fame time frelh ones, on vari¬ 
ous pretences. He made no fcruple to plun¬ 
der temples, and receiv’d a great number of 
golden crowns from the Princes and inhabitants 
of different cities and countries. In this he 
only ftuck to his principles, of which he made 
no fecret: faying, cc There are two expedients 
“ abfolutely neceffary for effablifhing and con- 
<c firming a government, foldiers and money : 
u And thefe two expedients mutually affift 
“ each other. By money, foldiers are raifed, 
“ and fecur’d to your intereft ; and by the fol- 
“ diers arms, money is levied : and if either 
“ of thefe expedients fail, the other cannot 
€t long fubfifl.” Such were his thoughts, and 
fuch was his diicourfe, which implied no more 
than the truth; but which to be lawfully put 
in pradtice, fuppofes it to be done by a legal 
authority, and to feme lawful end. 

Casfar, having with his ufual application, 
difpatch’d all the affairs which detain’d him in 
the Eaftern countries, hurried away for Italy, 
where he arrived fooner than was expedted. 
But before I begin the relation of his tranfac- 
tions there, ’tis neceffary for me to take notice 
of feveral events, which have not yet found 
place in my narration. In the firft place there¬ 
fore, I fhall give an account of the war in Illy- 
ricum, between the two fadtions which then di¬ 
vided the empire : In the next place 1 fhall re¬ 
late fome particular fadts* which concern fome 

Romans 
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Romans of diftinftion, and certain people of ^q 705 * 
Greece. And fhall defer giving any account of 47 ' 
the increafe of the vanquilh’d party in Africa, 
and of the commotions in Spain, ’till it fhall 
be neceffafy for me to' fpeak of Casfar’s wars in 
thofe tutor provinces. 

§. ii. 

the Ivor in Illyricum between the partizans of 
far and Pompey. Calenus takes Athens , Me- 
gar a and Pelopomefus , for Ccefar. Heath of 
App'ius Claudius. Prediction of the Pythian 
Oracle. Sulpicius and Marcellas make choice 
of a voluntary exile . Conftancy of Marcellas % 

Cicero is ill treated by bis brother and nephew. 

An account of Cicero 9 s difquietudes during his 
flay at Brtmdufium. He goes to Cafar, and is 
favourably received. State of Rome after the 
battle of Pharfalia. C<efar appointed Dictator , 
and M. Anthony General of the horfe. Mif- 
c on duct, of Anthony . His rapine and injuftice. 
Commotions in Rome occafioned by Doldbella the . 

2 tribun. Cefar , on his return to Rome , quells 
thefe troubles , without examining into pajl fafts. 

Ccefar endeavours to raife money at any rate. 

He makes a fale of the ejfefts of the defeated 
party, particularly Pompef s, which are bought 
by Anthony . Difcontents *twixt Cstfar and An¬ 
thony on this head. C<efar ingratiates hitnfelf 
with the people. Rewards the leaders of his 
party . Calenus and Vatiniut appointed Confuls. 

Cdfar caufes himfelf to be nominated Dift at or 
and Conful for the enfuing year , and takes Le- 
pidus for his Collegue in the Confuljhip^ and 
for his General of the horfe , Sedition among 
the Veteran foldiers. Cdfar appedfet it by his 

G 2 refolution , . 
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a. rcfohiticn. The principles of his conduft in YC» 

Ant. C. f • r 7 J* 

gari to 01s fdaiers • 


ff'ar ir. U- T T 7 E have feen that Pompey’s party was 
l^icurr. be- VV too ftrong for Caefar’s in lllyricum. 

However the city of Salonae, the capital ot the 
^cJ-urafd C0Untr Y vdthftood the torrent, and even main- 
Polrpn. tain’d a fiege againft M. O&avius. ThisLieu- 
Csf. ’deB. tenant of Pompey, who, with the afiiftance of 
CtrJlI.g. LJbo, had drove out Dolabella, and taken C. 

Antonius prifoner, endeavoured at firft to per- 
fuade the Romans, fettled in Salome, and 
• matters of the place, to open the gates to him. 
But not being able to iucceed, he refolv’d to 
attack the city and take it by ftorm. The Ro¬ 
mans, who defended it, were determined, not- 
withftanding their few numbers, to abide all 
extremities, fooner than forfeit their fidelity to 
Caefar *, and rather than furrender, they fet at 
liberty all their flaves capable of bearing arms, 
and cut off their women’s hair, to make ufe of 
it in their engines of war. 

Oftavius, perceiving their obftinacy, befieged 
the city in form, and form’d five camps round 
Salons. The befieged made a vigorous de¬ 
fence : and altho’ they were in great want of 
provifions, they held out for a confiderable 
time. ’Till one day about noon, obferving 
that Octavius’s foldiers were not at their pofts, 
and Teem’d remifs in their duty, they diftribu- 
ted their women and children round the walls. 


to make a falie fhow to the enemy •, at the 
fame time that they themfelves, fupported by 
the (laves to whom they had given freedom. 


made fo vigorous and well-conducted a (alley, 
that they carried Octavius’s five camps, one 
after the other. This obliged him to raile the 

liege *, 
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fiege : So making what hafte he cou’d to his 
fhips with the broken remains of his troops, 
he return’d to Epirus. This affair happen’d 
while Pompey was yet at Dyrrachium. 

The Romans of Salonas had applied to Ca> 
far, during the fiege, for a reinforcement, but 
he had not been able to fend them any. The 
fummer following, the fame in which he en¬ 
gaged Pompey, Cornificius came by his order 
into Illyricum, with two legions. He there 

had a double war to carry on, with the natives, 
and with M. Oftavius, who after the battle of 
Pharfalia, had return’d into the gulph with his 
fleet, and endeavoured to draw over to his par¬ 
ty, the inhabitants of the little ifles, and of the 
coafts of Illyricum. Cornificius, by a conduft 
equally aftive and prudent, continually gained 
fome advantage over thefe twofold enemies. 

When Caefar was in purfuit of Pompey, he 
was inform’d that feveral of the vanquilh’d 
party had flung themfelves, in great bodies, 
into Illyricum, on the fide of Macedonia. He 
was apprehenfive that they there might become 
powerful, and imagin’d that Cornificius had 
need of a reinforcement. He therefore order’d 
Gabinius to march into that province with fome 
new raifed legions. Gabinius was one of Pom- 

E ’s creatures, but had join’d Caefar, in ac- 
iwledgment for having recall’d him from 
exile, by the law pafs’d in his firft Di&atorfhip. 

Tho’ his principles were bad, he nevertheless 
was brave, but he maintain’d not on this occa- 
fion the reputation he had formerly acquir’d in 
Syria and in Egypt; and at the time his 

hopes began to flatter him, and fortune feem’d 
inclin’d to favour him, he met, in Illyricuut, 
with infamy, and death. 

G 3 Illyricum 
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a r. 72v Illvricum being a barren country, it was not 
4/ ' an eafy matter for Gabinius to fubfifl an army 
there, efpecialiy as the inhabitants were no friends 
to Csefar’s party. 5 Tw$ls then the moft rigid 
time of the year, and the winter, befides in¬ 
commoding the troops by its fevere cold, prer 
vented any convoys coming by fea. Gabinius, 
having to contend with all thefe difficulties, 
made feveral attempts, and as often failed : he 
attack’d cattles garrifon’d by the Barbarians, 
and was repulfed with lofs. The confequence 
of which was, that he became contemptible to 
his enemies; fo that when he returned to Salo- 
nae they attack’d his army, beat him, and kill’d 
a great number of his people. Gabinius, hav¬ 
ing retired into the city with the remains of hi$ 
defeat,-was there feiz’d with a diftemper, of 
which he foon after died. 

By his defeat and death, O&avius became 
abiolute in the province. His fleet command¬ 
ed at lea : and the natives of the country were 
his friends. Cornificius prefled on all Tides with 
difficulty kept his ground, and Caefar, then 
fhut up in Alexandria, was at too great a dif- 
tance, and too much employ’d, to think of II- 
Jyricum. The only refource for Csefar’s party 
in this country, was a man, who has hitherto 
appear’d in hiftory, as aperfon of a mean foul, 
and deprav’d morals, but who neverthelefs was 
of great intrepidity, and underftood perfectly 
well the art of war. 

The man, I mean, is Vatinius ; who was 
then at Brundufium, and being applied to by 
Cornificius to come to his affiftance, notwith- 
ftanding an indifpofition he then labour’d under, 
undertook and executed this expedition, with 
a refolution truly commendable, He had with 

him 

. .a 
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him a good number of veteran foldiers, who ^ t R c 7 ° 5 * 
had been left behind at Brundufium, on account n ' ' * 7 ‘ 
of ficknefs, at the time Caffar’s legions went 
into Greece. But he wanted fhips, or at leaft 
he had not fufficient to form a fleet capable of 
engaging Oftavius: Whereupon he wrote to 
Fufius Calenus, whom C^far had left in A- 
chaia, to fend him as many as he had occafion 
for; but this fupply not coming fo foon as the 
exigence of affairs requir’d, he determin’d to 
make ufe of fuch as he had. To fome large 
fhips of war, which were in the port of Brundu- 
fium, he made an addition or great numbers 
of fmall veffels, which he arm’d with beaks: 
and on board this fleet, compofed in this man¬ 
ner, he embark’d his veteran troops, and gave 
chace to Oftavius. 

This latter actually fled from Vatinius, and 
evenraifed the fiege of Epidaurus, which was 
then begun. But having had information of 
the ftrength of the enemy’s fleet, and knowing 
his own to be far fuperior in number and rate 
of fhips, he halted in a port of a little ifland 

called Tauris, and made all the neceffary dif- 
pofitions for an engagement. As Vatinius 
purfued his courfe, he faw, all on a fudden 
Oftavius’s fleet coming out of harbour in line 
of battle. 

Surprifed he was, but not difconcerted : he 
immediately gave the fignal for fight ; and be¬ 
ing fenfible that his fhips cou’d not engage the 
enemy’s but at great difadvantage, he deter* 
mined to reft the affair entirely on courage, 
and accordingly order’d the galley on which he 
was aboard, and which was of five banks of 
oars, to attack the Admiral-galley of the enemy. 

In the firft Ihock, which was very violent, 

G 4 , O&avius’s 


4 
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A,R. ?c*. Octavius’s galley loft its beak. Immediately 

Al3u ' 47 ’ the veflels of both parties moved up to the af- 

fiftance of their Chiefs, and as they clofed in on 
all Tides, there was no longer a poffibility of 
working any of them. ’Twas now a clofe en¬ 
gagement, and nothing cou’d have happened 
more favourable for Vatinius’s foldiers, whofe 
bravery and experience affured them viftory, as 
foon as they could have an opportunity of 
boarding. Octavius’s galley was funk : many 
others fhar’d the fame fate, or were taken ; 
numbers of his foldiers were kill’d or drown’d, 
and ’twas with difficulty that he himfelf efca- 
ped with fome few fhips. Vatinius, after the 
viftory, went to refrefh himfelf in the port, 
which Octavius had juft quitted. 

This viftory was decifive. Odtavius fled to 
the coaft of Greece, from whence he went to 
Sicily, and afterwards into Africa. No veffel 
under Pompey’s colours dared appear in the 
Adriatic : and the province of Illyricum obey’d 
the laws of Casfar, and the orders of Cornifi- 
cius. Vatinius after this glorious exploit re¬ 
turned to Brundufium, without the lofs of a 
Angle ffiip, nor even, if you take literally the 
exprefliop of the ancient hiftorian, of a a Angle 


man. 

Cakniu Greece, the Athenians and Megarians had 
taka A- with difficulty received Caefafs yoak. This 
than, Ms- General, e’er the battle of Pharfalia had been 
gar a, and fought, had fent Fufius Calenus, at the head 

foifoTca- ^ a con fiderable detachment, to make war a- 
jar . gainft Pompey’s Lieutenants, who were in pof- 
I>io. Ap- feffion of the Southern provinces. Fufius 
piaa, wou’d have been glad to have penetrated intQ 



Suis omnibus incolumibus. 
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Peloponnefus 5 but Rutilius Lupus, one of the cJ-tf" 
Chiefs of the contrary party, having taken the 
precaution to raifea wall crofs the Ifthmus, Fu- 
fius went and laid fiege to Athens^ and imme¬ 
diately took the Piraeus, whofe fortifications 
had been raifed by Sylla. Neverthelefs the A- 
thenians were fo obftinately fet againft C^far, 
that they ftill held out, till hearing of Pompey’s 
defeat, they opened their gates to Calenus. 

Caefar, whofe clemency they implored by their 
deputies, pardoned them, not without reproach¬ 
ing them in the following manner: “ a Muft 
u you ever be indebted to the glory of your 
<c anceftors, for prote&ing you from apunifh- 
u ment, which your own aftions have incur- 
“ red ?” 

The inhabitants of Megara fhould have fol¬ 
lowed the example of the Athenians, in their 
fubmiffion. But, to their misfortune they were 
obftinate enough to ftand a fiege. After aPlut.Brat, 
pretty long refinance, perceiving the enemy in¬ 
tended to ftorm the city, they thought of let¬ 
ting loofe fome lions, which Caffius had left to 
be taken care of in their city, till he fhould fend 
for them to Rome, for the games he intended 
to give on his being chofen edile; which office 
he then made application for. But the lions 
were no fooner at liberty than, inftead of feif- 
ing Calenus’s foldiers, they turned on the Me- 
garians themfelves, and tore feveral of them 
to pieces, fo that they became objefts of com¬ 
panion and horror to their very enemies. The 
reft of the inhabitants were fold to flavery. But 
Calenus had fo much confideration and com- 


? FLoffdxts v{xa<; viro pipit* 
ftuT uf >j Sofa 


tup 'srjoyvvuy rngiaucni i 

Appian. . 
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a. r. 7c 5 . pafBon for them, as to fell them to buyers who 
^ * 4/ ‘had feme friendlhip for them, and that at a 

very moderate price ; to the intent that thefe 
unfortunate Megarians might have it in their 
power to ranfom themfelves, and that fo anci¬ 
ent and iiluftrious a city might be able to reco¬ 
ver itfelf. 


I have only now to take notice of feme par* 


CrJ! d rs victory at Pharfalia opened a pafiage 
for Calenus into Peloponnefus. He marched 
towards Parrs, where Cato, as I have already 
mentioned, after leaving the ifle of Corcyra, 
had brought the chief part of Pompey’s fleet. 
On his approach, Cato retired: and Calenus 
met with no further oppofition throughout all 
Greece. 

Dtcth of 

. Q f _ 

p r “’ticular fads, which ought not to be paffed 0- 
£5; s „ c r ver in filence. And the firft of this kind which 
tbiPy.kian occurs to me, is the death of Appius Claudius. 
oracl*. A man more eminent on account of his rank 

and family, than for his merit, but whofe high 
birth has given him a place among the moft 
iiluftrious citizens of Rome. He had followed 
Pompey, whofe eldeft fen had married his 
daughter, and had been deputed by that Ge¬ 
neral, at the commencement of the war, to 
command in Achaia. Appius, being very un- 
eafy, and apprehending a reverfe of fortune, 
more on his owrn account, than in confideration 
of the caufe he had efpoufed, determined to 
confult the oracle at Delphos, on the fuccefs of 
the war. He had ever been addided to divina¬ 
tion in all its branches, and had made a ferious 
ftudy of this pretended fcience. The difficulty 
here was to make the Pythia fpeak. For the 
oracle had been fo long negleded, and the 
Prieftefs got fo little honour and profit by the 

exercife 


Lucan. 1. 
V. 
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* 


exercife of her fun&ion, that ’twasnot worth 
her while* to expofe herfelf to the fatigue and 
danger of the frantic rage, which the exhala¬ 
tions of the grot of Apollo excited in her. She 
therefore refufed to enter the cave, and to place 
herfelf on the Tripod, till Appius made ufe of 
his authority, and compelled her to a compli¬ 
ance. Whereupon fhe ’ return’d him this an- 
fwer: “ a Roman, this war is none of your con- 
u cern; you fhall obtain the country of Eu- 
bcea.” This prediction, which feems to have 
been adapted to the inclinations of Appius, 
which doubtlefs the Pythia was not unacquaint¬ 
ed with, had a • different event, than what he, 
to whom it was addreffed, expeCted. He was 
in hopes, that undifturbed in fome corner of 
Euboea, he might fee the whole univerfe in a 
ferment, without being effected by its emotions. 
In effeCt he avoided the difafters of the war. 


but ’twas by a difeafe, which brought him to 
his grave. Pompey appointed Rutilius Lupus 
his fucceffor, who built the wall crofs the Ifth- 
mus, as has been related. 

After the battle of Pharfalia, two illuftrious $»¥**** 
fugitives, Serv. Sulpicius and M. Marcellus, 
agreed in the fame meafures with regard to dokeofa 
their conduct, tho’ otherwife of very different voluntary 
characters. We have feen them joint Confuls , exile - Con ~ 
and found that at the time Marcellus treated-^* 0 ’ f, 
Csfar with great haughtinefs, Sulpicius was arce 
always inclined to be more moderate. As to 
the latter he was of a very mild difpofition, 
and was one of the laft who determined to 


go into Greece, in order to join Pompey ♦, and 


? Nihil ad te hoc, Roma¬ 
ny bellura pertinent. Eu- 

i ’ » 


bcex CceU obtinebis. Fa!,' 
Max, /. 8. Orof. VI. 15. 

what 

| * 
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^7»5- what induced him at length to take this hazard- 
’ t7 ‘ous refolution, was probably the ill fuccefs 
which feem’d at firfl to threaten C^efar, in the 
Spanifh wap againft Afranius and PetreTus. 
For Pompey was no fooner defeated than Sul- 
picius gave over all thoughts of war. He feems 
even to have done more, and to have at the 
fame time taken the * refolution of giving up 
the fatisfa&ion of living in his native country. 
He therefore retired to fome city of Greece or 
Afia, in order to pafs the remainder of his days 
in the ftudy of philofophy and polite learning, 
to which he had always greatly applied himfelf. 
But C^far, who paid great regard to mildnefs 
and moderation, drew him fome time after from 
this inaftion, and appointed him Proconful of 
Achaia, as I fliall hereafter have occafion to 
mention. 

As for M. Marcellus, Sulpicius’s Collegue, 
it is a known fa ct he retired to Mitylene, and 
there applied himfelf more than ever, to the 
ftudy of eloquence and philofophy, having for 
his inftructor Cratippus the philofopher, who 
is well known by the commendations Cicero 
beftows on him in feveral paffages. As Mar- 

cellus was of a great foul, philofophy to him 
was not a barren fpeculation : by its abidance 
he fuftained the traverfes of fortune with con- 
ftancy, and found in the uprightnefs and pu¬ 
rity of his intentions, a confolation for the 
chance of events. Brutus, b fpeaking as inter- 

* IVhat 1 here mint;on of the ytb Utter of XL book to 
Sulpichij is not actually re- Atticus , and of the 3 d of the 
lated of him by any author, ]’/. book , ad Famil. 
but 1 infer it from feme fajfa- b Maxime Iaudandus eft, 

"get in Cicero , particularly in qui hoc tempore ipfo . . . 

con- 

locutor 

» 
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locutor in one of Cicero’s dialogues, expreltes ^*’ c 7 °£ 
great admiration of his conftancy*. But he has * • 
expreffed himfelf more fully, and with more 
energy, in a work of his own, of which Seneca 
has preferv’d fome very memorable palfages. 

44 I a have feen, faid he, Marcellus in his exile 
44 at Mitylene, enjoying all the felicity that hu- 
44 man nature is capable of, and more defirous 
44 than ever of ufeful knowledge. And when 
“ I left him, I could not think I was taking 
<c leave of a banifhed man, but rather that I 
ct myfelf was going into banifhment.” He 
added, that Casfar had paffed by Mitylene, 
-'without making any ftay there, becaufe he could 
not fupport the fight of a man of fo much me¬ 
rit, reduced to a fituation fo unworthy of him. 

44 How glorious was it for Marcellus, fays 
44 Seneca, that in his exile he fhould create 
44 envy in Brutus, and confufion in Csefar. 

44 Each of them has beftow’d a very honour- 
44 able commendation on him; Brutus was 
44 concerned to return to Rome without him, 

<c and Csefarwasafham’d.” ’Twas onCsefar’s 
return from Afia, after defeating Pharnaces, 
that Brutus, who accompanied him, vifited 
Marcellus at Mitylene. 


confoletur fe quum confci- 
entia optima; mentis, turn 
etiam ufurpatione k renova- 
tione do&rina;. Vidi enim 
Mitylenis nuper virum, at- 
que, ut dixi, vidi plane vi¬ 
rum. GV. Bruto , n. 250. 

“ Brutus ait fe vidifle 
Marcellum Mitylenis exfu- 
lantem, k, quantum modo 
natura hominis pateretur, 
beatiflime viventem ; neque 
unquam bonarum Artium 


cupidiorem, quam i!lo tem¬ 
pore. Itaque adjicit, vifum 
fibi fe magis in exfilium ire, 
qui fine ill© rediturus eilet, 
quam ilium inexfilio relinqui 
... Ilium exfulemBrutus re- 
linquere non potuit, Casfar 
videre. Contigit enim illi 
teilimoniumutriufque. Bru¬ 
tus fine Marcello reverti fe 
doluit, Cajfar erubuit Sen. 
de Conjol. ad Heh. n, 9. 

1 
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Awe. 7 ?-* * Scarce know of any but Sulpicius and 

T/ ‘ Marcellus, who thus made choice of a volun¬ 
tary exile, after the battle of Pharfalia. As fof 
the reft, thofe, who did not join Cato, in order 
to renew the war in Africa, had recourfe to the 
conqueror’s clemency, and applied for leave to 
return into Italy, and to Rome. Many of thefe * 
latter remain’d in Achaia under Ca'lenus, wait¬ 
ing; for a decifion of, their fate from Qefar’s 

O tt 

hands, whom other bufinefs employ’d for a 
long time in Alexandria. They all of them 
fooner or later obtained what they defired : 
but we are not able to be! particular on this 
head, unlefs as to what regards the two Ci¬ 
cero’s, father and fon, who on this occafion 
afted an unbecoming part. 

Cicero ii It muft be remembered, that Ch Cicero, 
ill treated brother to the Orator, had fe'rv’d as C22- 
ty hu bro- Lieutenant in Gaul. This however did 

Te+bfii not P re ^ ent Tiding with Pompey in the civil 
cfc. ad war, which could not but be highly dilpleafing 
Act. 1 . XI. to his former General. BefidesC^Tar thought, 

that he was the occafion of his brother’s leav- 
ing Italy, and 1 had beat up for him. This is 
the exprefiion he made ufe of, to imply the 
fignal of his departure. Cicero was at Brundu* 
hum, in great anxiety as to what treatment he 
was to expeft, when he was informed of this 
exprdTion of Csefar: and tho* he had already 
caufe to complain of his brother; yet as he 
had ever had a great affedtion and regard for 
him, he immediately wrote to C^far, in the 
following terms. I am * not lefs fenfibly 

u concern’d 

a Quintum fntmm iituum De Quinto fratre meo non 

m«e profe<fucr. : .i fuiiTe. C;c% minus laboro, quam dc me 
ad At:. XI. it. ipfo : fed earn tibi commen- 

dare 
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w concern’d for my brother, than for my'felf: £ nt R, c 7 ° s ; 
w and tho 5 in my prefent fituation, ’twould nt ‘ ‘ 47 
* be preemption in me to fpeak in hi* behalf, 

“ yet thus far I dare venture, to entreat you 
<c not to think, that ’twas through his fault 
w that I fail’d in duty, or affe&ion to you. He 
u always exhorted me to remain in your inte- 
“ reft : and when we fet out together from 
u Italy, he only accompanied me, not led me, 
a in that jolirnCy. In all other refpefts, ’twouM 
“ be improper for me to intercede for him : 

“ and your natural mildnefs, and the friend- 
<c fliip fulfilling ’twixt you and him, muft 
u determine you. But if the confideration of 

u my name can be of no fervice to him, at 
leaft I beg, and repeat my inftances, that it 
a may do him no detriment.” 

This letter, which is full of brotherly affec¬ 
tion, is at the fame time wrote with great pru¬ 
dence and circumfpe&ion, and does honour to 
Cicero. His brother did not obferve the like 
conduct in regard to him : for when he retired 
to Patrse, after Pompey’s defeat, he was not 
fatisfied with declaiming againft Cicero, to any 
one that would give him the hearing, he even 
contriv’d to make Casfar acquainted with his 
unbecoming invettives. And his fon, a youth 
of a violent, impetuous temper, went into A- 
fia, not fo much with intention to obtain his 

i 

dare hoc meo tempore rion meique itineris'cohiitem,non 
audeo. Iliad duntaxat tamen ducem, Quare ceteris in re- 
audebopetere abs te, quod bus tantum ei tribues, quan- 
teoro, ne quid exiftimes ab turn humanitas tua veftra- 
illo fa&um efle, quo minus que amicitia poftulat. Ego 
mea in te officia conftarent, ei ne quid apud te obfini, id 
minufve te diligerem: poti- te vehementer etiam atque 
ufque femper ilium auftorem etiam rogo. Id. ibid. 
noftra? conjunction is fuifle, 

1 


father’s 
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a. k. 705, father’s pardon, as to impeach his uncle. Ali 
Ant * c,47 'Caefar’s friends, who were for the moft part 

alfo Cicero’s, refented the ingratitude' of his 
brother. They neverthelefs were favourable to 
him, knowing, that though Cicero was, with¬ 
out doubt, concern’d at the ill return made 
him by his relations, yet he was far from de¬ 
filing to be reveng’d on them. Quintus the 
fon, who met with Caefar at Antioch, obtain’d 
the pardon he came to apply for, thro’ the re¬ 
commendation of Hirtius. 


Tarticu¬ 
lar i of Ci- 
cm's un- 
tafintfs du¬ 
ring bis 
fay at 
Brundufi - 
um, 

C:c. ad 
Atr.l.XI. 


Cic. Phi! 

11 59. 


This was not the only vexation Cicero met 
with, during his flay at Brundufium. Not to 
mention his domeftic affairs, his eftate running 
to ruin, the bad ceconomy of his wife, the un¬ 
happy fituation of his favourite daughter Tul- 
lia, who was obliged to be divorced from Do- 
label] a, and had not wherewith to fupport her 
rank. All thefe fadts concern Cicero’s private 
fife, and are no part of a general hiftory. But 
befides fomany fubjedls of grief, the cruel un¬ 
certainty he remained in for near a year, was to 
him lo tormenting, that he was abfolutly di- 
fpirited. 

Immediately on his arrival at Brundufium, 
he ran a very great rifk. For prefently after 
Anthony alfo came there, with the vidtorious 


legions of Pharfalia. He might, had he been 
fo dilpofed, put Cicero to death, who had re¬ 
turn’d into Italy of his own accord, or at leaft 
without any fign manual of Casfar. Anthony 
forebore making ufe of his power, and in the 


fequel made great merit of this pretended piece 
of fervice, which Cicero very rightly ftiles a 


highwayman’s courtefy, who boafts to have 
given a perfon his life, becaufe he did not de¬ 
prive him of it. But at laft he acknowledges, 

1 that 
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that Anthony, at that jun&ure, had the power R - 7 °v 

r r J r L* V 1 t r Ant. C 47. 

or diipoiing or him, as he thought proper. 

Tho’ he was freed from this danger, yet he was 
not free from inquietude. For having conceiv’d 
hopes, that Caefar would not be long before he 
came into Italy, or at leaft, that wherever he 
might happen to be, he would not fail fending 
him fome aflurances of his friendfhip ; the A- 
lexandrian war entirely difconcerted him. Cae¬ 
far was then too bufy to think of objefts more 
remote, and was a long time without fending 
any advices into Italy. During this interval, 
he was nominated Diftator *, and Mark Antho^ 
ny having under him the title and authority of 
General of the horfe, Cicero’s fate ftill depend¬ 
ed on him. 

This General of the horfe was far from ob- 
ferving the fame moderation, or confining 
himfelf within the fame bounds as his Di&ator. 

He had like to have fo far affronted Cicero, as 
to force him to leave Italy, on the following 
pretence. Caefar, on a falfe report which had Cic. ad 
been fpread, that Cato was returned into Italy, Alt * XI * 7 ' 
and intended to appear publicly at Rome, 
wrote to Anthony, by no means to fuffer it: 
adding, that his intention was, that no one of 
thofe, who had taken up arms againft him, 

Ihould be permitted to ftay in Italy, without 
his exprefs leave. Anthony acquainted Cicero 
with this letter, at the fame time making in¬ 
different apologies for his being obliged to car¬ 
ry it into execution. Cicero difpatch’d a friend 
to him, to reprefent, that ’twas by vertue of a 
letter from Dolabella, wrote by Csefar’s order, 
that he had come to Brundufium. By this 

means he was permitted to ftay there; but he 
had the mortification to find the exception, made 

H in 
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in his favour, particularifcd in the manifefto 
publifhed by Anthony, contormable to Csefar’s 
letter. So that he faw himfelf publicly polled 
up, as under iubje&ion to the conqueror, at 
the fame time, fo many others either ftill main¬ 
tain’d the caufe of liberty, or at lead made 
their peace privately, and without making the 
world acquainted with it. 

Such treatment could not but make him un- 
eafy, and the Dictator’s filence ftill kept him 
in greater perplexity. At length, about the 
beginning of June, he receiv’d a letter, which, 
he was told, came from Csefar. But as it was 
couch’d in indefinite terms, and wrote with 
great coolnefs, he fufpe&ed its being fuppofi- 
titious. ’Tis probable he was not out in his 
conjecture, and that Balbus and Oppius, friends 
to Caeiar and Cicero, had, in conjunftion with 
Atticus, fram’d this letter to comfort and give 
eafe to a man, who funk under the weight of 
his afflictions. Cicero remained two months 


Cic. ad longer in this uncertainty. In the beginning of 
Fain. Auguft, he receiv'd a letter from Caefar, with 
XIV. 23. which, he owns to his wife, he was tolerably 

fatisfied. This is doubtleis the fame letter he 


ProLig.n. 

7 * 


fpeaks of, in his oration for Ligarius, and 
wherein C^far wilhes him to continue to enjoy 
all the prerogatives, and all the honours he had 
been poffeffed of, at the lame time permitting 

him to retain the tide ot Imperator, with the 
Liftors and Fafces, which had conftantly re¬ 
main’d with him, fmce his being Proconful of 
Cilicia. 


Ci:. ad Cicero, to his real evils, added imaginary 
At:. XI. ones. He fulpected die facility with which 
:i - Caelar forgave his enemies, and conceiv’d it 
might be only an artifice ; and imagined that 
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the Di&ator, not having aftually time to exa- 
mine into the different circumftances of the 1 * 
perfons who applied to him, referved himfelf 
for a further inquiry, when he fhould be more 
at Jeifure. Cicero was not entirely free from 
thefe apprehenfions, ’till Csefar's return into I- 
taly. He went to meet him, and was receiv’d He goes to 
by him in fo gracious and frank a manner, that Cafar.and 
at laft he was perfuaded that the paft was en- 
tirely forgotten. r 

Csefar, on his coming to Rome, found every plat. Cic. 
thing there in a flame. Of which I muft now 
give the reader fome account. 

We do not abound in memoirs as to what 
pafifed at Rome, and in Italy, during Caefar’s 
abfence. He himfelf is filent on that head in 
his commentaries; and his continuators, after 
his example, have confin’d themfelves to the 
relation of military tranfadions only. So that 
for the principal fads relating to civil affairs, 
we have fcarce any other authority than Dio, 
an infipid writer, with whom ’cis common to 
abridge and alter whatever paffes under his pen, 
and who fhould be read with diffidence and cir- 
cumfpedion, if you would not be led into ve¬ 
ry great errors. 

’Twas either by public report, or private let- State of 
ters, that the account of the battle of Pharfalia 
came to Rome. For Caefar, through modera- 0 fph ar ja- 
tion and modefty, forbore fending any account i ia . 
of it to the Senate ; not being willing to infult Dio.!. 
JPompey’s ill fuccefs, or to feem to triumph at 
the misfortunes of the public. The city had 
for a long time been fubjed to Csefar. So that 
Pompey’s defeat and death produced no other 
effed there, than to ftrengthen and confirm the 
conqueror’s power. Every thing remain’d 
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quiet during the adminiftration of Servilius I- 
iauricus the Coniul. 

’Twas he doubtlefs who, by vertue of his 
pod, and by order of the Senate, nominated 
Gelar Dictator for the whole enfuing year. The 
choice of a General of the horfe properly de¬ 
pended on the Dictator: but Gefar was at too 
great a diftance, to wait his orders: So that 
his friends procured this honourable poft for 
Anthony. The election of the other magi- 
ftrates, luch as Confuls, Pretors, Curule E- 
diles, and Queftors, became impra&icable af¬ 
ter the nomination of the Dictator. As loon 
as there was a Diftator appointed, his power 
abiorbed the reft of the magiftracy, who had 
no longer any function, but luch as he pleafed 
to affign them ; and he particularly prefided 
at elections. This right in equity was, in the 
prefent circumftances, back’d by force : and 
no body was fo hardy as even to form conjec¬ 
tures of Gefar’s intentions in regard to the ad¬ 
miniftration, as Pompey’s ruin had made his 
power abfolute. So that on the firft of Janu¬ 
ary there was no other magiftrate in the whole 
empire (the Tribuns and Ediles of the people 
excepted) but Gefar,* Dictator, then fhut up in 
Alexandria, and Mark Anthony, General of 
the horfe, enjoying in Rome an unlimited, un¬ 
divided power. 

v 5 Twould have been difficult for the admini- 
ftration to have fallen into worfe hands: nor 
can any thing be imagined more vicious, or 
more indecent than Anthony’s perional behavi- 
1 - our. Conitant debaucheries, drunkennels, the 
low company of buffoons and adtrefle.% intern- 
, penance to that excels, as even to vomit in the 
Ecrnm, and in the execution of hh office ; their 
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were the feenes wherewith Rome was entertain- ^ t R ^ 7 ° 5 ' 
ed by its Angle magiftrate. And ’twas thought n ‘ ‘ 47 
very extraordinary that, at the time Casfar ex- 
pofed himfelf to the greateft fatigues, and con¬ 
fronted the greateft dangers, in order to put 
an end to a war of fuch importance, and of fo 
great difficulty \ he, who appeared the chief of 
his party, fhould have no other concern than 
what to eat, and wherewith to get drunk. 

Yet this fhamelefs manner of living in An- His rapine 
thony, hurt none but himfelf*, but his rapine a * d ln J u J 1 
and exaftions were the ruin of many citizens. 
Defcendcd from a prodigal, extravagant father, 
and he himfelf ftill more prodigal and extra¬ 
vagant, one may guefs at the ill fituation of his 
affairs. Seeing therefore the power in his 
hands, he made ufe of that opportunity to re¬ 
trieve his fortune, or rather, to indulge his 
rage of expence. He pillaged on all Tides, iold 
publicly the laws of property, beftowing on 
fome, eftates, which they had no right to, and 
taking from others, their lawful inheritance. It 
may be imagined he did not want for pretences, 
in a city abounding with malecontents, and 
.whofe citizens, for the moftpart, regretted the 
lofs of the ancient manner of government, and 
only fubmitted to the reigning tyranny, thro* 
neceflity. 

He alfo endeavoured to terrify people into o- Dio¬ 
bedience. For which purpofe, when he pre¬ 
sided at the public aflemblies and games, he 
kept his fword by his fide, which had never 
been done before in Rome *, and was always 
accompanied by a number of foldiers ready to Common- 
put his orders in execution. own Rome 

The city, by refigning its liberty, might 
have hop’d to have been no longer embroiled : \ a t /, s 

H 3 but bun. 
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a^ r^ 7 o 5. t) Ut Dolabella would not permit the Romans to 
' 4/ ‘ enjoy that (lender confolation. He was a young 
man of great parts and courage, bold and am¬ 
bitious, and further, involv’d in debt, as were 
the majority of thofe who had fided with Qe- 
far. In order to get rid of all his creditors, and 
at the fame time make a number of friends, by 
a projeft which could not fail pleafing the ma¬ 
jority of the viftorious party, he reviv’d the 
fcheme attempted the preceding year by Cce- 
lius, and refolved to procure an aft of infolven- 
cy. The office of Tribun of the people, 
which fubfifted, even when all other offices 
T**ere vacant, was the only method for Dola¬ 
bella to put his defign in execution. Altho* 
Patrician bom, he got over that obftacle, by 
enrolling himfeif, after the example of Clodius, 
in the Plebeian order, and was appointed Tri¬ 
bun. He was no fooner inverted with the of¬ 
fice, than he propofed his law for abolilhing 
all debts ; and, in order to ingratiate himfeif 
with the populace, he propofed a fecond, as 
Ccelius had done, which exempted tenant^ 
From paying any rent to their landlords. Thefe 
' laws highly incenfed all the men of probity 
yet remaining in Rome, and two ofDolabella’s 
collegues, * Afinius and Trebellius, formally 
oppofed them. This gave rife to quarrels, 
animofities and fkirmilhes, which put the whole 
city in a ferment. 

It fuited Anthony’s circumftances extremely 
well, to take the advantage of a law, which 
cancell’d all debts : fo that at firft he favour’d 
Dolabella’s propofal. But it happened, that 
at this very time he had fome Tulpicions, well 

• This Afiaius is ftrbofs tbifflnvus Pslfio. 
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or ill founded, of a criminal intrigue between 
his wife and the Tribun. Whereupon he di¬ 
vorced his wife, who was likewife his coufm 
german, the daughter of C. Antonius, Cicero’s 
collegue. And as this made a breach ’twixt 
him and Dolabella, he made an offer of his fer- 
vice to the Senate, who oppofed with all its 
might the pafiing of laws, productive of fedi- 
tion, and deftruftive of all faith in fociety, and 
credit in trade. Numbers of people, who had 
taken up arms on this occafion, fided with the 
Tribun. Anthony, by virtue of a decree of 
the Senate, which enjoin’d him, in conjunction 
with the other Tribuns, to be careful of the 
fafety of the city, forbid any one to carry arms, 
who was not in the fervice of the republic, and 
introduced frefli troops into Rome, befides 
what he had for his proper guard. Dolabella, 
who perceiv’d himfelf favoured by the multi¬ 
tude, maintain’d his ground obftinately, both 
againft the Senate and againft the General’s fol- 
diers. And what made him the rather perfift 
in this obftinacy, were the accounts receiv’d of 
Caefaris fituation in Alexandria, which was faid 
to be very hazardous, infomuch that ’twas the 
opinion of many that he muft there perifh. 
When Casfar had furmounted all the difficul¬ 
ties in Egypt, Dolabella, apprehending his juft 
difpleafure, feem’d to be willing to be more 
moderate. But the commotions in Afia, and 
the war with Pharnaces, being ftill fo many im¬ 
pediments to the Dictator's return, the Tribun 
refumed his audacity, and once more laid afide 
that circumfpection he had aflum’d thro 5 poli¬ 
cy, and a dread of the Dictator's refentment. 

During thefe tranfadions, Anthony was ob¬ 
liged to leave Rome, to reduce to obedience 
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£.*• Caefar’s veteran legions, who threaten’d to 
*'* mutiny. The victorious legions had not re¬ 
ceived the rewards which had been promifed 
them, and neverthelefs they perceiv’d that 
frefti fervice was expected from them. For 
the twelfth legion was under orders to go 
into Sicily, doubtlefs to be tranfported from 
thence into Africa againft Cato, Scipio and 
Juba. This legion refufed to ftir, unlefs they 
firft were paid what had been promifed them : 

Cic. 2d 2nd when their officers endeavoured to bring 

A:t XI. them back to their duty, by reminding them 
' of their being liable to be punifhed as mu-* 

tineers, they were pelted with Hones, and 
obliged to retire. The other legions fol¬ 
low’d their example, and declar’d they would 
not march, unlefs they were firft paid their 
arrears. To put a flop to this diforder was 
the bufinefs of Anthony’s journey : but Dio, 
who is the only author who takes notice of 
it, leaves us in the dark as to its fuccefs. He 
only fays, that Anthony, by an unheard of and 
unprecedented ftep, created to himfelf a Vice¬ 
gerent, and appointed L. Caefar, his uncle by 
the mother’s fide, Governor of Rome in his 
abfence. 

L, Caefar was a man of high birth, great 
dignity, and confummate virtue : very capable- 

of commanding people fenfible of fhame, or 

refpeft *, but very unfit to cope with a perfon 
of Dolabella’s refolution and audacity. So 
that during his adminiftration, the fedition was 
carried to the higheft excefs. The creditors on 
one fide, and the debtors on the other, form’d 
two camps in the city, between whom were 
daily fkirmilhes. They alternately feiz’d ad¬ 
vantageous polls, and attack’d each other with 

fire 
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fire and iword. Nay the diforder was fo great, a. r. 7 o 5 . 
that the Veftals thought themfelves not fafe in ’ nr ' C< 47 ’ 
their temple, and remov’d from thence the fa* 
cred relicks, with which they were intrufted. 

Anthony, on his return to Rome, received 
a frefh order from the Senate, to be careful of 


the fafety and tranquillity of the public. The 
danger increafed: Dolabella grew defperate, 
and having fixed a day for the palling of his 
laws, he barricaded the avenues to the Forum, 
erefted wooden turrets to prevent any approach, 
and made fuch difpofitions as are ufual in a re¬ 
gular war, or where a fiege is to be maintain’d. 
Anthony on his part affembled his troops in the 
Capitol, with which he forc’d the barriers, 
feized and broke to pieces the tables on which 
the laws were infcribed, and having taken fome 
of the ringleaders prifoners, he immediately 
executed them, by flinging them down the 
Tarpeian rock. This leverity however did not 
put an end to the troubles, and the fedition 
was not appeafed ’till the news of the fudden 
defeat of Pharnaces, and of Caefar’s being on 
his march home. Nor were the divifions and 


animofities totally fupprefied till the arrival of 
the Di&ator, whofe prefence inforc’d an awe 
and refpeft, which quieted every body. 

The lead Dolabella could have expefted, C*far f on 
was the lofs of Caefar’s favour. But this fubtle hls return 
politician was never fevere to fuch, as had been , ta r 
or might be ufefui to him. Befides the general lllulles, 
complaint againft Anthony rendered his adver- without 
fary’s caufe more favourable. Gefar put them examhin g 
both on a level, by pardoning them both. ntopaft 

Nor did he call any one to account; either cJjar, en- 
of his own, or Pompey’s party, for what was deavoun to 
pad. But as he had been at a very great ex- rai f* mni y 

pence, 
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^ t R ‘ c 7c 5 -pence, and as the African war had need of im- 
' 4 ’ * mediate fupplies, he endeavour’d to raife mo¬ 
ney by al! forts of methods. It had been cuf- 
tomary to prefent crowns of gold, and to ereft 
ftatues to victorious Generals. On this pretence 
Gefar receiv’d great fums, under the title of 
gratuities, ar.d voluntary contributions. He 
alio borrow’d confiderably of private perfons 
and from cities : who well knew, according to 
Dio, that they fhould never be repaid the fums 
they lent. But this is that Hiftorian’s own 
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conftrucrion ; for ’tis more probable, thatC^- 
far, who made a point of being popular, had 
no thoughts of defrauding his creditors, whom 
he had made fuch, through compulfion. What¬ 
ever might be his intentions, his death put it 
out of his power to reimburfe them. 

Another refource, in itfelf deteftable, but 
which he thought expedient to raife money, was 
to coniifcate the goods and effefts of fuch as 
had been kill’d in the civil war. Pompey him- 
felf was not exempt from this forfeiture. His 
eftate, his houfe, his gardens, and his goods 
were fold like thofe of a public enemy, and 
bought by Anthony. Cicero has treated this 
tranfadtion with a force of fentiment which 


excites the grief and indignation of his readers, 
even at this diftance of time. } Tis one of the 


fineft pallages of the fecond Philippic. “ 1 Cx- 

“ far, 


• Caefar Alexandria fc re- 
cepit: felix, ct fibi quidem 
videbamr ; mei autem fen- 
tenria quis Reipublicx iit 
infelix, felix effe non potefl. 
Hafia pofita pro asde Jovis 
Statons, bona (miferum me! 


ccnfumptis enim lacrymis, 
tamen infixus animo hasret 
dolor) bona, inqmm, Cn. 
Pompeii Magni voci acer- 
bifliirias fubjedta praeconis. 
Una ilia in re fervitutis ob- 
lira civitatis ir.germiit ; fer- 

viemibuf^ue 
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<c far, fays he, return’d from Alexandria to ^ 
“ Rome, happy in his own opinion, but in mine 
tC no one can be fo, who has made his country 
“ unhappy. He gave orders for an auCtion 
“ before the temple of Jupiter Stator *, and 
there the effe&s of Pompey (alas! tho’ my 
tears ceafe to flow, yet my grief is ftill ri- 

the effeCts, I fay, of 




cc 


) 


cc 


cc 


In this Angle circumftance 


<c veted in my heart 

Pompey were Ihamefully proclaim’d by a 
bawling cryer. 

<c Rome forgot its flavery, to give a free 
u courfe to its fighs: and fpite of the terror 
tc which had endaved their fpirits, the Roman 
“ people had yet the liberty of venting their 
“ groans. Every body was in expectation, 
“ nor could they guefs, who could be fo im- 
pious, fo mad, fuch an enemy to gods and 
“ men, as by bidding for the .effe&s of Pompey 
u to acknowledge them a legal forfeiture. An- 
“ thony was the only perfon who offered. 
“ Among fo many villains, capable of attempt¬ 
ing any thing, who attended that auCtion, 


<c 


cc 


Anthony alone dared commit a crime, which 
- fhocked the moft daring audacity.” 

One may judge by thefe violent inve&ivcs 
how much the old partifans of Pompey, who 
had ftill a majority in Rome, were affe&ed at 
feeing the effe&s of this great man fold at a 
public fale. The want of money was Csefar’s 


vientibufque animis, quum 
omnia metu tenerentur, ge- 
mitus tamen populi Romani 
liber fuit. Expe&antibus 
omnibus, quifnam effet tam 
impius, tam demens, tam 
diis i.ominibufque hoftis.qui 

ad illud fcelus feftionis au- 


deret accedere, inventus eft 
nemo prator Antonium,prre- 
fertim quum tot effent cir- 
cum haflam illam qui omnia 
auderent. Umis inventus eft, 
qui id auderet, quod omni¬ 
um fugiffet & reformidaffee 
audacia. Cic, Phil. II -». 64^ 

motive; 
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a. r. 7=5- motive : but ought this, motive to have been 
' 4/ ’more prevalent with him than the impolicy of 
exafperating the people, or than the feveral in- 
fiances of mildnefs and generofity, which he 
had fhewn on every other occafion, wherein 

the memory of his unhappy rival was concern¬ 
ed ? 

£*** This ill got booty did not long profper with 

f&rlrjAn- ^ P urc hafer: all the moveables being 
that) cn ly diffipated, fpoilt or loft. Anthony 
tUt had. not only followed the bent of his foolifh extra¬ 
vagant temper ; but as he confidered this, ra¬ 
ther as an acquifition, than as a purchafe, he 
perfuaded himfelf he fhould never be called 
upon for payment of the purchafe-money. This 
was by no means Gefar’s intention ; who was 
very willing to give him time, but who never- 
thelefs at his return from Africa, whither An¬ 
thony had not followed him, demanded, for 
the public ufe, the money, that Pompey’s ef¬ 
fects had been appraifed at and fold for. Antho¬ 
ny was not at all pleafed with this proceeding : 
and in my opinion, there is fomething charm¬ 
ing in the manner Cicero makes him exprefs 
himfelf on this occafion. He introduces him 
expoftulating in the following manner, w r hich 
at once denotes his furprile and indignation. 
44 a DoesCaTar demand money of me ? have 

2 A me C. Qziir pecuni- m;m, centra deos patrios, 
am! Cur potiu?, quam ego arafque & focos, contra pa- 
ab illo r An ille fine me vi- triam tuti. Num fibi ioli 
cit ? At nc potuit quidem. vicit ? Quorum facinus ell 
Ego ad ittum belli civiiiscau- commune, cur non fit eo- 
fa attuli: ego leges perni- rum prsda communis ? 
ciofas rogavi : ego arma Jus poftulabas. Sed quid 
contra Confules imperatoref- ad rem ? plus ille poterat. Id. 
que populi Romani, contra ibid, n, 72. 

Senatum populumqueRoma- 


prefent- 
in that 


44 not 
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cc not I the fame pretenfions to demand it of A * R - 7°s* 
<c him ? Has he conquered without me ? he Ant * C ’ 47 ’ 
u could not. 5 Twas I, who furniih’d him 
46 with a pretence for the civil war. ’Twas I, 

“ who propofed laws pernicious to the public. 

4 ‘ ’Twas 1 , who took up arms againft the Con- 
tc fuls and Generals ot the Republic, againft 
“ the Senate and the Roman People, againft 
“ the gods of my country, againft the altars, 

<c and facred hearths, againft my very country. 

4i Has he only conquered for himfelf ? Since 
<c we are equally engaged in the crime, why 
cc fhould we not equally fhare the booty? 5 * 

Cicero thinks this difcourfe very reafonable. 

“ Your demands were juft, fays he to Anthony, 

<c but what’s that to the purpofe, the power 
“ was in Gefar’s hands.” This appeared, by 
Caefar’s making a diftrefs on the buyer and 
on his fureties: which put Anthony under the 
neceffity of expofing to fale the forry remains 
of Pompey’s goods and effefts, in order to raife 
money to fatisfy his prefent demand. Some 
prior creditors oppofed this fale : and in the 
interim, Gefar let out for Spain, to make war 
againft Pompey’s children. Cicero does not 
inform us, whether Anthony was at laft obli¬ 
ged to pay. ’Tis certain that Casfar was after¬ 
wards reconciled to him, and that he kept pof- 
feflion of Pompey’s houfe. 

No doubt but the reft of Csefar’s friends, as 
■ well as Anthony, took care to enrich them- 

felves at the expence of the vanquiflied party. 

Cicero makes particular mention of P. Sylla, 
who was pretty deep in thefe no lefs bafe, than cic. d e 
cruel acquifitions. He had made fo good ufe Off.II.29. 
of his kinfman’s Diftatorftiip, that under that 
of Gdar, he return’d to the carnage, and was 

one 
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a. R . c 'o:. one 0 f the moft forward and eager purchafers. 

CrWl?* At the fame time that Csefar endeavoured 
g'ci-.Mi to raife money by various methods, he was no 

lefs ftudious to gain the good will of thepeo- 
pie: which is certainly a point of great impor- 
ki-. ’ tance to a new government. To that end, he 

pur feed, at kail in part, the plan laid down 
by Doiabeiia; and made no fcruple of being 
liberal of other people’s effedfs. ’Tis true he 
went not fo far as a general abolition of debts: 
q. jc . he pofidvely refufed it, tho’ follicited to it by 
c. p. ~ the people; faying, that he himfelf was incum¬ 
bered with debts, but that he had no defign to 
defraud his creditors. However, befides the 
mitigation already granted by him, to the 
debtors, in his firft Di&atorfliip, he further in¬ 
dulged them, by a difeharge of all arrears ac¬ 
cruing fince the commencement of the civil 
war. And with refpedi to the tenants, he eafed 
the poor citizens by an order, importing, that 
all, not renting above two thoufand fefterces 

annually in Rome (fifteen pounds, twelve lhil- 
lings and fixpence) Ihould be * exempt from 
payment of a year’s rent, and of a quarter’s pn- 
]y, in the other parts of Italy. 

He re- Csefar’s next care, which was not lefs effen- 


nxardi the tial, was to reward the leaders of his party, and 
clufsoje-.i t h e companions of his victory; by giving 

Caienvs isf l ^ txn promotions both in church and ftate. Not- 
Vaiinius withftanding the current year was near elapfed, 

he created, as I have already obferv’d, Cale- 
nus and Vatinius Confuls. He alfo appointed 
the Praetors, amongft whom was Salluft the 
Hiflorian, who by this means took his feat a- 


eftur.lid 

Csr.''uli. 


+ De Pet. * ro.* is Grss&viui'j \ ex- this pej/agt is fimtv;bat oh * 
vet. II. 2 .fanatic* if hutiinius, v.io in feu1 t . 


gam 
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gain in the Senate, from whence he had been A > R * 
excluded by the laft Cenfors. And that he might Ant * ’ 47 * 
have more places to beftow, he increafed the 
number of Praetors, for the enfuing year, to 
ten. 

Vatinius’s Confullhip, which continued but 
a few days, was matter of mirth to Cicero. He Macrob. 
faid, that there had happened, in Vatinius’s Sat. II. 3. 

Confulfhip, a very extraordinary prodigy, in 

that there had been no change of feafons du¬ 
ring his whole magiftracy. And on Vatinius’s 
reproaching him, that he had not been to fee 
him, during a fit of ficknefs, which he had at 
that time *, “ I did intend, replied Cicero, to 
44 have vifited you, during your Confullhip, 
but I was * benighted.” Cicero was always 
affeded by whatever appeared ridiculous or in¬ 
decent, and on thofe occafions he could not 
be. Blent. 

Catullus confidered the affair more ferioufly; 
and a was fo difgufted at the perfonal indignity 
of Vatinius, as in his poetical hyperbole to wilh 
for death, rather than live to fee the Confullhip 
degraded by fo contemptible a magiftrate. Cse- 
far however beftow’d fome places on perfons 
of merit, but he was obliged to feek them in 
the adverfe party. He gave the government 
of Achaia to Serv. Sulpicius, and of Cifalpine 
Gaul to Brutus. Doubtleis the Greeks had 
reafon to applaud the adminiftration of fo ac- 
complilhed a Magiftrate as Sulpicius. With 


ct 


* Herein 2 follow Macro - bilus, which lafted but one 
bius. But this wittictfm of Cz- day, and which weJhallhave 
cero feems more applicable to occafion to take notice of here - 
the Confulfloip of Caninius Re - after. 

* Per Confulatum pejerat Vatinius. 

Quid eft Catulk ? quid morarisemori ? Epig. 50. 

refped 
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aJ"cI- t0 Brutus, Plutarch is an evidence that 

Hut. Brit! treated his province with all imaginable hu¬ 
manity and mildnefs ; and what is more re¬ 
markable, he alcribed all the merit to Csefar, 
and endeavoured to procure, for him, the love 
and efteem of the people. Brutus was a per- 
fon of that probity and veracity, that when he 
fought Ofar’s protection after the battle of 
Pharfalia, he immediately laid afide all animo- 
fities, and from that time ferved him as a faith¬ 
ful friend.' Tho 5 the glory of avenging op- 
preffed liberty made him afterwards ftrangely 
change his opinion in that refpeft *, yet this o- 
pinicn, as it will appear, was not abfolutely 
conformable to his own private fentiments, but 
proceeded from a foreign impulfe. The inha¬ 
bitants of Cilalpine Gaul expreffed their grati¬ 
tude to their virtuous Governor, by eretting 
him a ftatue in the market-place of Milan, 
which was yet to be feen in the days of Plu¬ 
tarch. 


Our eta Gefar made ail neeeflary preparations for 
h:vi,zij his fpeedy paflage into Africa, where the'*re- 

rr.inj.ud ■ r r> ^ * n 


])i c j s!cr mains of Porrrpey’s party were principally af- 
^^Cc/r/a/fembled, and became every day more formi- 
for tbi en- da ble. He sot himfelf to be continued in the 


jumc yar, Dictatorfhip, and to be appointed Conful for 

the fubfequent year, and he took, for his col- 
b/jColls:ue legue in the Confulihip, and at the fame time 
and for bis for his General of the horfe, M. Lepidus, who, 
ixntrai cf as i have already related, had done him the 

l’ervice of nominatin': him Dictator for the hrft 

o 

rime, contrary to all rules, he being himfelf 
no more than Pr.ctur. Lepidus being inverted 
with thel’e two dignities, became the principal 
perion in the rtate, in the abfence of the Die- 
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tator, whom he reprefented as well in all Italy* k - R - w- 

. v> Ant. c * 47* 

as in Rome. 

Every thing now feem’d ready for Casfar’s 
departure. A furious fedition, which broke 
out among the old legions, might poflibly 
have retarded him, if the vigour and intrepi¬ 
dity of the moft undaunted foul that ever exift- 
ed, had not crulh’d in its infancy, an evil, 
which fapp’d the very foundation of his for¬ 
tune. 

I have already mention’d that thefe veteran Sedition a- 
foldiers brook’d ill their not having yet receiv’d mn Z tht 
the rewards which had been promifed them : V!* an 

j 9 i 11 1 • \ j JoldltTS* 

and growing more bold* as they perceiv d s uet . Cx(. 
themfelves more neceffary, they infolently in- c. 70 . 
fifted on the performance of their General’s Appian. 
promife, and even demanded their difcharge, 
as having compleated their time of fervice. 

The fedition firft broke out in Campania: where 
the tenth legion fignalifed itfelf for being the 
moft mutinous, till then particularly attach’d 
to Csefar, and by him as diftinguifhedly ho¬ 
nour’d : but the remembrance of thofe favours 
only ferv’d to increafe their pride and audacity* 

Casfar had not at that time wherewith to fatif- 


fy their demands. He could only give them 
frefh affurances : and accordingly fent Salluft, 
who had been juft created Prsetor, with in- 
ftru&ions to acquaint them, from him, that 
as foon as an end fliould be put to the African 
war, befides the diftributions of land and mo¬ 
ney already due to them, he would add a fur¬ 
ther gratuity of a thoufand denarii (about 
thirty guineas) to each man. 

Thefe offers, fo wide of the foldiers expec¬ 
tations, ferv’d only to exafperate them the 
more. Salluft was obliged to hia flight for the 

I fafety 
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• fafety of his perfon : and the feditious, in the 
’ extremity of their refentment, immediately fet 
out for Rome, pillaging and plundering all 
the way of their march. They even kill’d fe- 
veral perfons, among others, two old Prators, 
Cofconius and Galba. 

Caefar was under apprehenfions for the city* 
i- He caufed the gates to be fhut, and garrifon’d 
the city with what troops he had. But he took 
thefe meafures for the fecurity of Rome, and 
not of his own perfon : for as Jfoon as he was 
inform’d of the arrival of the mutineers in the 
field of Mars, he went to them i maugre the 
reprefentations of his friends, who were con¬ 
cern’d for his fafety. He boldly mounted his 
Tribunal, and with a menacing tone of voice, 
alk’d the foldiers what had brought them thi¬ 
ther, and what they wanted. This firft ftep, 
fo bold and imperious, began to difconcert the 
mutineers. They durft not mention the re¬ 
wards ; the delay, in the diftribution of which* 
had occafion’d the mutiny. They contented 
themfelves with reprefenting, that being worn 
out by fatigue, and impoveriih’d by the blood 
they had loft in fo many engagements, they 
were in hopes they might obtain their difeharge. 

I give it you,” replied Casfar, without any 
hefitation : and after a Ihort filence, to mix 
lomething more mild, without derogating 
from the dignity and authority of his command, 
he added, “ and when I fhall have triumph’d 
with other troops, I neverthelefs fhall fulfil 
“ my engagements with you.” 

The feditious were thunderftruck by thefe 
words. They had no notion that Casfar wou’d 
have given them their difeharge, at a time he 
ilood in fo much need of their fervice. The 

l 
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promife of their being rewarded confounded. 
them; and they were piqued with jealoufy to 4 * 
think, that after having fupported the fatigue, 
and undergone the dangers of fo many impor¬ 
tant wars, the honour of triumphing on thafl 
account ftiould be referv’d for other troops. 

Thefe feveral refle&ions ftill increafed their con- 
fufion ; but there yet appeared a fpirit of mu¬ 
tiny among them, hecaufe probably they could 
not be perfuaded that Caefar would put his 
threats in execution, and difpenfe with their 
fervice. The Di&ator on his part was for re¬ 
tiring, as having no more to fay to them r but 
his friends conjured him not to treat the com¬ 
panions and afllftants in his vi&ories, with fo 
much coldnefs and feverity. Whereupon he 
confented to fpeak to them once more, and to 
begin his fpeech he made ufe of the word §>ui- 
rites , as if he fhould fay citizens, becaufe he 
no longer confidered them, upon the footing 
of foldiers. 

This exprelBon compleated their confufion. 

They infifted, that they were foldiers, and had 
recourfe to the moft fubmiffive entreaties, pro- 
tefting the lincerity of their repentance. They 
afk’d it as the greateft favour, that he would 
take them with him into Africa, promifwg 
that they alone would defeat the enemy how 
numerous foever, and even offered to fubmit 
to a decimation if he thought proper. Caefar 
having brought them to the point he wilh’d for, 
neverthelefs, for fome time, fupported his 
refolution. He declared he had no intention 
to fpill their blood \ but faid that foldiers, who 
were yet capable of fervice, and had refufed to 
obey orders, deferv’d no better treatment thari 
to be broke. However their follicitations and 

1 2 entreaties 
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A ' K 'c¥- entreat ^ es enc ^ g ot t> etter of his con- 

l ' * 4r ftancy, and he feem’d to grant them as a fa¬ 
vour, what it was his intereft earneflly to de¬ 
fire. He continued only inflexible with refpeft 
to the tenth legion, to whom he reproach’d 
their ingratitude, after fo many marks of favour 
fhown them. The foldiers of that legion were 
in the utmoft defpair, and not being able to 
obtain their pardon, voluntarily followed him 
into Africa. Tho’ they came thither without 
being ordered, Csfar however made ufe of 
them : but as they lay under the ignominy of 
being the moft feditiousand moft obftinate, he 
expofed them on all hazardous occafions, in 
order to get rid of them. And fuch as efcap’d, 
and furviv’d the war, did not however efcape 
further punifhment. They were retrench’d a 
third of their fhare in the booty, and in the dif- 
tnburion which he made of the lands, on his 
return to Italy. 

r* ’Twas ever his maxim to treat deferters and 


c-.tlr: sfas mutineers with rigour: but for other faults, he 

was more mild and traftable. He often, after 

r- t • it f* f C * | | 

/W bis *ome confiderable victory difpenfed with their 
‘/sillers, ordinary duties, and permitted them to indulge 
Sue:. Cs(. themfelves in all reafonable liberties, faying 


L. v- 


A - 


with great good humour, a that his foldiers, in 
the midft of pleafure and good cheer, could 
neverthelefs fight ftoutly, when there was an oc- 
cafion. In his harangues, he did not addrefs 
them, after the manner of the ancient Roman 
Generals, by the appellation of foldiers , but he 
made ufe of a more endearing exprefiion, cal- 


a Jafhre folitus, milites pro cone idtie, fed bbndiori 
fuo- eii’am unguentatoi bene nomiat commihtonts appella- 

pugp.ir< pf'lle, nec m&tes eos bac. Suet. Caf c. 67. 
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ling them comrades . He was alfo very care- ^ m R ^ 7 ° q ' 
ful about their cloathing, and ornamented their n ' 47< 

arms with gold and filver, as well becaufe they 
naturally lov’d magnificence, as that the value 
of their armour might make them more care¬ 
ful not to lofe it. But in all affairs of mutiny, 
he made ufe of an inflexible feverity, knowing 
that he fubdued his enemies to no purpofe, if 
the troops, by whofe alii fiance he conquered 
them, and kept them in fubmiffion, refufed to 
obey him. 

All this is good policy and might be of fer- 
vice to the leader of a faftion. But to indulge 
foldiers in luxury, is contrary to all good rules, 
and unbecoming a commander inverted with a 
lawful authority. . 

As foon as Casfar had quelled the above- 
mentioned mutiny, he prepared to fet out for 
Africa. Before I follow him thither, I lhall give 
fome account of the ftrength of the forces of 

Pompey’s party, in that province. 


13 
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C ONTAINING Cfcfar’s war in Af¬ 
rica. Cato’s death. Caefar’s triumphs. 
His plan of Government, and his ap¬ 
plication towards reforming divers abufes. 
Anno Romte 706. 


§• I. 

MeteUus Scipio comes into Africa , to meet Varus 

and Juba. His character. 'They are joined by 
Cato. Cato's march through the deferts of Li¬ 
bya. He makes Juba fenfible of Soipio's mtho- 

. rity , by h'rnfdf fubmitting to firve under him . 
He faves Utica , which Juba would have de- 
molijhttf andfhuts bimfelf up there. Strength 
cf the vanquijh'd party in Africa . Oefar goes 
into Africa. His inconceivable Difpatch. His 
caut’m to obviate the vulgar fuperftitions. He 
had at firjl but few troops with bim y and thofe 
very ill provided . Labienus attach him. A 
great battle , wherein Cffar is put to great dif¬ 
ficulties. Magnanimity cf one of Labienus's 
foidirrs y who was lately come out of flavoy . 
Qefar's difficulties and dangerous fituation. Ju¬ 
ba begins bis march to join Scipio. He is 0- 
bliged to return , to the defence of his Kingdom , 
invaded by Sittius . Cffar keeps dofe in his 
camp. He endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with 
the people of the Province. A great number of 
Getulians and Numidians defert and come over 


Argu m'e n t. 

to him . He receives a reinforcement of troops 
and provi/tons . Cato advifes Scipio to protraSl 
the war , but feeing his counfel rejected, repents 
having given up the command . Scipio 9 s cruelty 
to a Centurion and fonie veteran Soldiers of the 
enemy. A terrible fiorm which greatly income 
modes C<efar*s army. Panic among Cafar's 
troops , on the approach of Juba. Singular ex¬ 
pedient made ufe of by Cafar, to encourage them . 
Juba's pride and arrogance . Junction of all 
Cafar's forces . He punifhes five officers. A 
remarkable inflame of Cafar's activity. He 
puts P. Ligarius to death , for having continued 
in arms again/l him , notwithfianding the par¬ 
don granted him in Spain. C<efar particularly 
applys himfelf to the difciplining of his troops. 
Battle of fbapfus. Memorable engagement of 
a Soldier with an elephant. Cafar proceeds to 
attack Utica. Cato is willing to defend the 
town , but finds nobody difpofed to fecond him . 
Whereupon having taken a refolution to difpatch 
himfelf his whole attention is employ'd in fe~ 
curing the retreat of the Senators that had ac¬ 
companied him. Cato's laft fapper. His death. 
Reflexions thereon . Cato truly valuable for the 
mldnefs , which accompanied his refolution. He 
may be conftdered as one of the moft virtuom 
men Paganifm ever produced . Inexcujable be¬ 
haviour to his wife Marcia . His funeral . Com - 
men da lions b eft owed on him by the Uticans. Ex - 
preffion of Cafar , on the news of his death. 
What may be thought of Csfar’s concern , in not 
having been able to fave his life. Cafar enters 
Utica, Pardons Cato's fin , and impofis a hea¬ 
vy tax on the Romans , fettled in that city . Ju¬ 
ba's flight. Zama , the Metropolis of his King - 
dom^ flouts its gates cgainft him. His death. 

I 4 The 
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The Conqueror meets with no further oppeftdon. 
Metellus Scipio falls on bis own fword. Nu - 
midi a reduced to a Roman Province. Sallufl 
appointed Governor of it , where he rules with 
great tyranny. C^far's diftribution of rewards 
and punilhments. He puts to death Fan ft us SyU 
la and Afranius. His clemency to the reft. He 
fets out for Rome , having put an end to the A- 
frican war , in little more than jive months. 


Preliminaries of the African 


war. 


: ;rp 
ccnti into 

Afn:a y t: 



M. S:h:s A FTE R the battle of Pharfalia, Metellus 

Scipio retired, as I have before took no- 

rr.ut Var-j r * ce ’ lnt0 Africa, where he might depend on 
and Juba. the double afliftance of Juba and Varus. Ju- 
Hucba- ba, King of Mauritania, was the more firmly 
ra-^fr. attach’d to Pompey’s party, becaufe he look’d 

XLIII ll P on kimfelf ^ n ' s chief fupport; and the 
A P p an. fuccefs of his arms againft Curio, as it had 
Civil.) ii. augmented his courage, fo it had encreas’d his 
P.ut. C=r. attachment to a caufe, he had fo glorioufly de¬ 
fended. Varus, whom Curio’s defeat had con¬ 
firm’d in the pofieffion of the Province of A- 
frica, had under his command fome Roman 
legions, who had given proof of their fidelity 
Pompey. So that Metellus Scipio found 
the country, where he intended to renew the 
war, fufficiently furnifh’d with forces, but he 
had not afufficient military knowledge to make 
the proper ufe of them : having fcarce any more 
merit, than what he claim’d from an high 
extraction, an illuftrious name, a perfonal cou¬ 
rage, more adapted to a private Soldier than 
to a Commander, and an implacable hatred to 

Gefan 
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Casfar. But he wanted military experience ; 
the whole courfe of his life not affording one 
inftance to dignify him as a warrior. And as 
for the qualifications of a great man, he was 
ftill more deficient. He was neither obferv- 

a» 

able for his concern for the public good, nor 
for his noble fentiments, nor for his mildnefs, 
nor moderation. On the contrary, he was re¬ 
markable, for the vice peculiar to narrow fouls, 

I mean an obftinacy, which rendered him in¬ 
capable of receiving good advice : which he 
plight eafily have had at lead from Cato, who 
came and joined him, with upwards of ten 
thoufand men. But we fhall find he knew not 

A 

the value of fuch an ally. 

We left Cato in the city of Cyrene, towards They art 
which he had bent his courfe, as foon as he b 
heard of Pompey’s death. As he thought his 
accepting the command of the fleet, and oi mar chtM 
thofe on board it, indifpenfible j he could not the defirts 
do better than make a jun&ion of his and Sci- °f ^ l b a - 
pio’s forces. But as the feafon was too far ad¬ 
vanced, and as there would be great hazard 
for the Ihips in pafling the Syrtes, (which are 
fome very dangerous flats, fo called) he de¬ 
termined to undertake the journey by land, 

notwithftanding he forefaw it muft be attended 
with incredible fatigue. For he had a dry, 
fandy country to crofs,uninhabited and over-run 
with ferpents of all kinds. Cato therefore 
made ample provifion of water, which he load¬ 
ed on affes. He provided himfelf alfo with 
variety of carriages for tranfporting the bag¬ 
gage, and for the convenience of fuch as fhoulcl 
Be incapable of marching, through ficknefs or 
fatigue. And laftly to remedy the fatal effedts 
from the bites of the ferpents, he took with 

him 
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him fome of the PfyUi, a people of Africa, to 
whom antiquity has attributed the extraordi¬ 
nary virtue of rendering themlelves invulner¬ 
able to ferpents, and-of curing fuch as have been 
bit by them. This power feems reducible to 
the art of extracting poifon by fuftion. 

Thefe precautions were fufficient to animate, 
to a certain degree, thofe, who were to ac¬ 
company Cato, in this fatiguing march: but 
the courage of their commanders was their 
chief fupport. He marched at their head, 
his * pike in his hand, fetting an example to 
the reft, cheerfully to fupport the fatigue : and 
this his deportment was infinitely more preva¬ 
lent than any exhortations, or orders. He ne¬ 
ver made ufe of any carriage, not even of a 
horfe. He flept the leaft of any in his army, 
and was the laft to quench his thirft, if by ac¬ 
cident they met with any fpring on their march. 
This march took him up thirty days, at the ex- 
Be w.ahs piration of which he came to Leptis b , where 
Jabajtn- paffej t h e remainder of the winter. The 

south- P^y ^robUng in Africa, and which Caefar’s 
rify fo long ftay in Alexandria allowed time to grow 
krmfdf fub- formidable, ftood in great need of the wifdom 

to an( j authority of Cato. Scipio and Varus were 

jrrvt under 

* See the Differ tatiem of M. tome VII. tbe memoirs of tin 
T Abbe Souchai upon the P/jlli , academy of Belles Letts ts. 

Ipfe manu (ni pila geren?, prsecedit snheli 
Militis ora pedes : monftrat tolcrare labores, 

Non jubet, Sc nulla vehitur cervice fupinus, 
Carperuove fedens: fomni parciftimus ipfe eft, 
Ultimus hauftor aqua:. Luc. v. 537. 

c There were two cities of the hjfer Leptis, wjhicb lies 
this name , drfinguijhcd by the more wtftrly and ts Jit Hated 
epithets of greater and Ufjer towards the north of the lef 
Leptis. 1 imagine this to hi fir Syria. 

2 not 
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not on very good terms, by reafon the latter, 
being fond of command, would not give it 
up to the other, on a frivolous pretence that 
he had been, for a confiderable time, com¬ 
mander in the province: and King Juba’s pride 
and barbarian pomp was infupportable to them 
both. Cato’s prefence, in fome meafure, put 
a flop to thefe diforders. He foon taught Ju¬ 
ba to pay a proper deference to the reputation 
and pre-eminence of the Roman name: for 
when at their firft interview, the Numidian 
Prince had taken the place of honour between 
Scipio and Cato, this haughty Roman remov’d 
his feat, in order to place Scipio in the middle 
between the King and him. This leflon how¬ 
ever was not fufficient, either to humble Juba* 
or to infpire Scipio with fentiments equal to 
his rank: and we (hall have an opportunity of 
relating fome inftances, in the fequel of this 
hiftory, which prove that the Numidian had 
not forgot his pride, nor Scipio his bafe obfe- 
quious flattery. 

As for the difpute betwixt Scipio and Varus, 
Cato entirely put an end to it, by himfelf fub- 
mitting to the orders of the former. He had 
a tender made him, by the confent of Scipio 
and Varus, of the chief command, and which 
he had inconteftably the better right to, from 
his perfonal qualifications. But the law deter¬ 
mined it againfl him. Scipio had been Conful* 
whereas Cato had never been more than Prsetor. 
So that he declined the offer ; protefting, that 
as he was engaged in the defence of the laws, 
he would not begin, by violating them. He 
even refufed to divide the authority: faying, 
that it was more for the advantage of the caufe 
to have but one Chief. This great aufterity is 

certainly 
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certainly very commendable : but Cato repent¬ 
ed it, when he was convinced by experience 
that Scipio was not equal to his poft. 

After this fubmiffion of Cato, it would have 
appeared very ill in any other, not to acknow¬ 
ledge Scipio, as General. Not only Varus fub- 
mitted to it, but Afranius who had been Con- 
ful: and confequently Petreius and Labienus, 
who, though of long experience in war, yet 
were not of fufficient rank to expeft the com¬ 
mand. 


He 

L tica , 
KL m k:co j u 
ba rxeiuld 
have de- 

vxlifc'd, 
cxd /huts 
himjef up 
there. 


The firft ftep of the Chiefs, after this union, 
was to fecure the allegiance of the country they 
were then in: and as the inhabitants of Utica 
were, with Feafon, fufpefted to entertain a fe¬ 
rret inclination for Caefar’s party, Juba, a 
Prince of a violent and cruel temper, was for 
deftroying the city and exterminating its inha¬ 
bitants. Utica, which was confiderable, even 
when Carthage fubfifted, became more fo by 
the ruin of that capital of Africa. It was the 
refidenceof the Pro-conful, and full of Roman 
citizens, particularly of Knights, who had fet¬ 
tled there, on account of its commerce. Cato 


therefore would not confent to the deftruftion 


of fo important a place, or to the death of fo 
many men, efpecially as moft of them were 
Romans: and though Scipio was of Juba’s o- 
pinion, Cato fpoke fo forcibly in the council, 
and inveigh’d with fo much vehemence and 
indignation, againft fo unparallel’d a piece of 
cruelty, that he put a ftop to the execution of 
this inhuman projeft. 

However it was neceffary to take fome pre¬ 
cautions to prevent Casfar’s being received in 
Utica. At the requeft of the inhabitants them- 

felves, and agreeable to Scipio’s defire, Cato 

undertook 
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undertook to defend the city; whofe extent, 
riches, and numerous inhabitants, as well as 
its fortifications, rendered it very confiderable, 
and which ftil) became more fo, in the hands 
of fo aftive and vigilant a Governor. He 
formed great magazines of corn in the city, 
repaired its walls, ere&ed turrets, and form’d 
a fort of camp without the city, enclos’d with 
a ditch and palifade, wherein, after having 
taken away their arms, he lodged all the youth 
of Utica. As for the reft of its inhabitants, 
he kept them within the walls, ftriftly watch¬ 
ing their motions, though, at the fame time, 
protecting them from any infults from his fol- 
diers. So that Cato not only did an aCt of ge- 
nerofity and juftice, in refcuing Utica: he even 
rendered it greatly advantageous to the very 
perfons, who, through a headlong fury would 
have deftroy’d it. From thence, he furniftiM 
Scipio with arms, money and provifions, and 
this place became the grand magazine for the 
fupplies of the army. 

It is eafy to be conceived, that Pompey 9 $ Strength of 
party being fo well eftablifhed in Africa, that the van- 
province became the place of rendezvous for t u wdp ar ~ 
fuch, who, after the battle of Pharfalia, ftill^ 1 * u 
retained any hopes, or refolution, to retreive 
their lofs. The conquered foon were confider¬ 
able enough, both by land and fea, to become 
formidable to their conquerors. Their forces Hift. <JeB. 
confided of a numerous cavalry, four legions Afric. i. 
belonging to King Juba, a great number of &2 °* 
light-arm’d troops, ten legions collected or 
raifed by Scipio, fix-fcore elephants, and feveral 
fleets, difperfed along the coaft. Scipio, for 
the raifing fo numerous an army, had drained 
the province, and preffed the very labourers 

into 
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into the fervice, infomuch that the fummer be¬ 
fore Csefar’s arrival in Africa, there was no har- 
veft, for want of hands. Neverthelefs, as the 
country is extremely fertile, the former har- 
vefts fufficed abundantly to flock Scipio’s ma¬ 
gazines. Being himfelf therefore in plenty, his 
next ftep was to diftrefs the enemy on his arri¬ 
val : accordingly he kid the whole country 
wafte; and making choice of a few ftrong plai¬ 
ces, where he lodged good garifons, he de- 
ftroyed all the reft and compelled their inhabi¬ 
tants to go into thofe which he had fortified. 
His fleet alfo was of great ufe to him : from 
whence he detached fquadrons, to cruife on the 
enemy, and to make defcents in Sicily, and 
Sardinia *, feifing all the arms and all the iron 
they could lay their hands on, and with which 
the African army was but ill fupplied. And 
L. XI. ad now they began to be apprehenfive in Italy, as 
Att. appears by feveral of Cicero’s letters to Atti- 

cus, left fo powerful an enemy fliould make a 
defcent there, whilft Casfar was employed in 
Egypt and Afia. At the fame time fome com¬ 
motions happened in Spain, of which young 
Pompey, by the advice of Cato, prepared to 
take advantage. So that the danger ftill in- 
creafmg, C^iar, after having remedied, in 
Rome and Italy, what required his more im¬ 
mediate attention, found he had not a moment 
to lofe, to go and appeafe a ftorm, no lefs vio¬ 
lent, than that which he had quelled at Phar- 
falia. 

Cafar pes He went there, with an activity not to be 

'hiffncon' conce ^ vec ^ : ^ he carried it lo far, that if I 
ctrvah'u ma y showed to fpeak my thoughts, fuch 
dijfatck. diipatch ought to ferve as a precedent to none 

but thofe who are equal to him in parts,. and 

would 
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would become rafhnefs in any one, who has 
not an adequate fund in himfelf to rely on. 

He left Rome about the end of the year in Hift. de B. 
which Calenus and Vatinius were Confuls. He 2 * 
pafled the {freights at Rhegium, and from 
Meflina, he marched direftly to Lilybaeum, 
where he arrived the d 17th of December. But 
it muft be obferved that the Roman Calendar 
was then in great confufion ; fo that the day 
they reckoned the 17th of December, was in 
reality the 30th of September. He was no 
fooner come to Lilybasum, than he fhewed his 
inclination to embark, though he had but one 
legion with him, and that new rais’d, andfcarce 
fix hundred horfe: and that every body might 
be convinced, that he would fuffer no delay, 
he pitched a tent for himfelf without the city, 
and fo near the fea, that it was almoft walk’d 
by its waves. 

For feveral days he was prevented weighing 
anchor, by the badnefs of the weather: and by 
this delay, fome land forces and fome Ihips of 
war and tranfports had an opportunity of join¬ 
ing him: fo that in a Ihort time,he had with him 
fix legions, one of them of veterans, twothou- 
fand horfe, and a great number of Ihips of both 
kinds. Notwithstanding the impoffibility of 
failing, yet he embarked his foldiers and row¬ 
ers i the foot, on board the men of war, and 
the cavalry, on board the tranfports: and the 
very inftant the bad weather ceafed (on the 25th 
of December) he put to fea, without even ap¬ 
pointing a place of rendezvous; becaufe the 
enemy being in pofieflion of the whole African 

* I tranjlaie in tbit manner Romans then followed, Dt- 
XIV. Kal. Jan. becaufe in ember bad but 29 days, 

Nuitta's Calendar, 'wbtib the 

coa ft, 
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toad, he did not know exactly where he fhould 
land. His fleet happened to be feparated, and 
every one fleered what courfe he judged moft 
convenient. He himfelf, with few attendants, 
the wind proving favourable, defcry’d land the 
fourth day, and having coafted Clupea, Nea- 
polis, and fome other maritime places, he did 
embarked near Adrumetum, with three thou- 
fand foot and one hundred and fifty horfe.This 
handful of men was, at firft, his whole defence, 
in a country poffefled by an innumerable multi¬ 
tude of his enemies. 

Hhcaahcn j t ; s reported that in getting out of his fhip, 

/U-lTlr ^ down. A s knew how much the vul- 
jifir/uuM. were dilpofed to fuperftition, and that his 
Suet. Cxi. foldiers might not think this fall of his, of ill 
r - 54- omen, he had the prefence of mind inftantly to 

obviate fuch an effect, by extending his arms, 
as if he meant to embrace the earth, and cry¬ 
ing out with a loud voice, u Africa, I have 
61 hold of thee.” 

He had made ule of a like precaution to pre¬ 
vent an impreflion, which the name of the 
commander of the contrary party made on fe- 
veral. Every body was acquainted with, and 
admired the glorious achievements of the two 
Scipios, in Africa. Confequently it was ima¬ 
gined, that, by a certain fatality, vidtory muft 
neceflarily follow their fteps, in that country, 
and attend on their name : and that there was 
no poffibility of a Scipio’s being defeated, in 
a country, fo fortunate to his family. Csefar, 
who knew that it is often of dangerous confe- 
quence to run counter to popular prejudices* 
and that the beft method of obviating them, 
is to feem to conform to them, brought with 
him a man of indifferent parts, and irregular 

q morals. 
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morals, who was of the family, and bore the 
name of Scipio. 

The enemy had a garifon in Adrumetum. Hirt. n.3. 
Csefar made an attempt to gain the Governor, 
but not being able to fucceed, he refolved to 
remove further from the town. The garifon 
made a fortee to harafs his retreat; but were 
repulfed, notwithftanding the inequality of 
forces: and, which is almoft incredible, thirty 
Gaulifh horfemen feveral times broke, and put 
to flight, two thoufand of the Moorilh caval¬ 
ry. On the firft of January, he encamped near 
Rufpina; and there he commenced his third 
Diftatorlhip and his third Confulfhip. 


C. Julius Caesar III. 
M.^Emuius Lepidus. 


A. R. 706. 
An.J.C. 46* 


The city of Rufpina, with its adjacent vil¬ 
lages had fubmitted to Cadar; as likewife did 
Leptis, a place of importance on the fame 
coaft, fo that this enterprifing General had al¬ 
ready more than one port at his difpofal. He 
was particularly civil to all who joined his par¬ 
ty, that others might be tempted to follow 
their example. 

The three principal points, which firft em- Be had at 
ployed his attention, were, to colleft afuffi-A/?^' 
cient quantity of corn and provifions, for the 
fubfiftence of his troops; to re-afiemble his^^j 
fcatterM fleet; and to be fupplied, from Sar -thievery 
dinia and Sicily, with all forts of ammunition,*’// frwU* 
and with frefh re-inforcements. Whatever he 
was able to do himfelf, he trufted to the exe¬ 
cution of no one elfe : but headed his own fo¬ 
raging parties, and even put to fea in queft of 

K his 
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'^ R r ' ']l' his fhips. By degrees, all the forces, he had 

fee out with from Sicily, joined him, and they 
made fliift to live in his camp, though with 
Hifl.r.io. fome difficulty. But in the midft of all thefe 

difficulties, he prelerved a ferenity of counte¬ 
nance, and a confidence of fuccefs, which in- 
fpired his foldiers with the like fentiments. 
The fight of their General, in whom they ab- 
folutely confided, difpelled all apprehenfions 
of danger, or fatigue. 

However this army was far from being nu¬ 
merous, and aimoft entirely compofed of new 
rais’d troops. So that Cseiar flood in need of 
an augmentation of forces, as well as of a fup- 
p!y of ammunition. For which purpofe he 
lent orders into Sardinia, and into all the adja¬ 
cent provinces, to difpatch ample convoys for 
his army, immediately on the receipt of his 
letters. He lent Rabinius Poflumus into Sici¬ 


ly, for a reinforcement of troops, and difpatch- 
ed Salluft into the idle of Cercina, to feile and 
bring away the magazines of corn, raifed there 
by the enemy. And he expected his orders to 
be executed without any demur *, nor would 
he admit of any excufe. It was to no pur- 
30 fe, to reprefent the danger, or difficulties: 
ie would be obey’d. 

LcbUzus Before he could pofiibly receive thefe fup- 
cua:h plies, he happened to be attacked by a detach- 

tu-: fa*- ment t ' le enem Y’ whofe numbers were infi- 
vine ns nitely fuperior to his. For on the fourth of 
Ca/aris January, being with a foraging party, confift- 
t*** 9 i*f at ing ot thirty cohorts, (making about fifteen 
un.uir.a, t h ou f anc j f ooc \ four hundred horfe, not yet re¬ 
covered from the fatigue of the fea-paffage, 
and fome few archers, he received intelligence 

by his icouts, that the enemy was coming up- 
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On him. This happened to be Labienus at the 
head of a confiderable body of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry. His cavalry confifted of fixteen hun¬ 
dred Gaulifh and German horfe, which he had 
brought with him from Theffaly, befides eight 
thou land Numidian horfe, which were joined, 
during the engagement, by eleven hundred 
chofen horfemen more, brought up byPetreius.' 

The infantry, as well heavy, as light-arm’d, 
was four times as numerous, and fuftained by 
{lingers and archers, on foot, and on horfe-back. 
Labienus made no doubt of the viftory: and 
had declared that his intention was to tire Qe- 
far’s foldiers, by hte numbers: fo that, though 
at firft they might have fome advantage of the 
troops, he fhould attack them with, yet in the 
end having no longer the power of killing, thro* 
fatigue, they muft neceffarily be defeated. 

In effeft, Caefar had need of all his fkill and 
courage, to refift fo great a fuperiority. He 
himfelf behaved with great gallantry : and fee¬ 
ing a foldier run away who carried the eagle 
of one of his legions, he laid hold of him, 
and turning him round, faid : “ You miftake: 

<c you muft go that way to meet the enemy.’* 
However he could not prevent his people be¬ 
ing forrounded, fo that they were for fome 
time obliged to fight in the hollow circle: but 
at laft, by attacking them in a column, he 
found means to cut his way through, and 
break his affailants, notwithftanding their num¬ 
bers. The light troops 5 of which Labienus’s 
army was almoft entirely compofed, could not 
fuftain the weight of the attack of the legion¬ 
ary foldiers, when once they came hand to 
hand. And Caefar knew fo well how to im¬ 
prove this advantage, that, after feveral alter- 

K a native 
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A - R - : c !* native attacks and retreats, he repulfed the e- 
Aa “ C ’* t> ' nemy beyond a hill, of which he took poffef- 

fion, and having there halted tor fome time, 
he march’d back unmolefted, to his camp. 

In this action, which lafted near feven hours, 
Petreius was wounded : and Labienus was in 
very great danger, through an adventure, 
which defcrves to be related. He appeared be¬ 
tween the two armies, on horle-back, without 
his helmet, encouraging his own people, and 
at times reproaching and infulting Caelar’s fol- 
diers. u It ill becomes you, faid he to them, 
who are but new rais’d militia, to affed fo 
4C much haughtineis. Has Caefar fo foon be- 
c * witch’d you ? he has betray’d you into fo 
“ great danger, that I really pity you.” Where¬ 
upon one or the ldluiers to whom he addrefs’d 
himfelf, made him the following reply: La- 
“ bienus, I am no novice in the art of war. I 
am a veteran loldier of the tenth legion” 
“ You have a mind to impofe upon me, re- 
ply’d Labienus, I do not lee any where the 
“ colours of the legion you fpeak of.” “ Well 
u then, anfwered the loldier, I am going to 
“ make my fell known to you.” At the fame 
time lifting up his bever, that his face might 
be feen, he hung his javelin with all his might 
at Labienus. It milVd him, but wounded his 
iiorle. 



In the account of this engagement, I have 
followed the ancient author of the memoirs of 
App. the African war. The Greek hiftorians are 
not fo favourable to Caefar, and fay plainly, 
that he had the word of it. However it is 
evident from die fads, that, allowing he did 

fuftain fome lofs, he was neither beaten nor- 
broke, and that he laved the chid part of his 

troops: 
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troops: which was all he could propofe under A * R - 

c , r . n r r Ant. C. 46, 

iuch circumitances. 

This was fufficient for Labienus to boaft a Magnani • 
victory : and a few days after, Scipio having 
joined him with eight legions and four thou-^^/* 
fand horfe, this General, who was not lefs vain- Men 
glorious than his Lieutenant, thought it need*- who had 
fary to beftow extraordinary commendations lat 'b come 
on his pretended victorious troops, and to dif- outo ^ a ' 
tribute military rewards among fuch as had 
fignalifed their bravery. Among others, La- y a i. Max. 
bienus prefented him one of the cavalry, for VIII. 14 . 
whom he requefted fome golden bracelets, Sci¬ 
pio, who knew that this foldier was lately 
come out of flavery, refufed to beftow them 
on him, thinking that the meannefs of the ob¬ 
ject would depreciate the reward. However 
that he might not be difeouraged, Labienus 
gave him fome money, of which he had plen¬ 
ty \ having raifed a great deal in Gaul, while 
he ferved there under Casfar. But Scipio, 
ftill purfuing the fame idea, faid to the fol¬ 
dier, “ You receive there the prefent of a rich 
“ man.” This brave fellow, who had fo very 
lately regained his liberty, that he almoft ftill 
retained the marks of flavery, was very fenfi- 
ble of the difference betwixt the reward which 
had been denied him, and that which he had 
juft received. Wherefore he returned Labie¬ 
nus his money, and remained motionlefs, his 
eyes fix’d on the ground, exprefling his for- 
row and dilfatisfaCtion. Such a noblenefs of 
foul made an amends for the meannefs of his 
late condition : and fuch was Scipio’s opinion \ 
who thereupon faid to him, ifc Your General 
“ prelents you with filver bracelets.” At thefe 
words, the foldier tranfported with joy ran, in 

K 3 triumph* 
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a. r. 7^. triumph, to receive the General’s gratuity, 
u ' 4 ' Had all Scipio’s foldiers had the like elevated 
notions, Caefar had found more difficulty to 
conquer them. 

His fituation was certainly very difagreeable; 
being pent up by an enemy, much fuperior to 

rsuifuu' But as was i n daily expectation of 

a reinforcement of his veteran troops, till their 

arrival, he made the beft ufe he could of what 
troops had on the fpot ^ and as an augmen¬ 
tation to his army, he draughted out of the 
fleet all the men, that were not abfolutely ne- 
ceffary in working the fhips, and that could 
be any ways ferviceable to him on land. His 
next care was immediately to intrench himfeif. 
He alfo drew lines of communication from the 
city of Rufpina, and from his camp to the fea, 
in order to iecure his retreat, if neceflary •, and 
for the more eafy receiving the fupplies he ex¬ 
pected. 

But the want of victuals and forage was his 
greateft trouble. He was matter but of fix 
miles round, in all Africa : and that had been 
purpofely plundered, as I have already men¬ 
tioned. So that he had but very little corn, 
of which he was extremely fparing : and as for 
the horfes, they were fed with fea-weed, fteep’d 
in frefh water. 

Theie were very advantageous circumftanees 
for Caefar’s enemies: and Juba, who had re¬ 
ceived an account of his fituation, left his King¬ 
dom, attended by a numerous body of horle 
and foot, in order, that when on his arrival the 
whole force of the party ffiould be united, 
they might crufh fo weak and diftrefied an ad¬ 
versary. Caefar’s good fortune, or rather the 
effeft of his intrigues, drew off that Prince, 

when 
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when he was upon the very point of joining A - R - 7°®. 

p • * Ant, C* 4^* 

ocipio. 

In the account of Catiline’s confpiracy I He h *- 
mentioned one * Sittius, who, having been o- bMgidtore- 
bliged for fome certain ill-behaviour to leave tl \ rr : t0 

Italy, had retired into Africa. This man, who IhKmg- 

wanted for neither courage nor conduCt, had dam, inva- 
formed a little army of men levied in Italy , ded h Sifm 
and Spain : and in the wars between the petty . 
princes of Africa, he let himfelf out, to thofe 
who would pay him the bell. And it being 
remarked, that the fide he took always prov’d 
victorious, every one wasdefirous to have him 
for an ally : fo that his affairs were in a very 
good pofture, having troops very well difei- 
plin’d at his difpofal, and a confiderable repu¬ 
tation in the country. Sittius’s foxier at¬ 
tachment to Catiline, doubtlefs cafily deter¬ 
mined him to comply with Ccefar’s follici- 
tations, who had alio been Catiline’s friend. 

So that Juba had no fooner quitted his King¬ 
dom, than Sittius, in conjunction with Bogud, 

King of part of Mauritania, entered it ^ took 
Cirta the capital of Numidia, and two cities 
belonging to the Getulians. And as he con¬ 
tinued plundering the country, arid alarming 
the cities, Juba began to be apprehenfive that 
he might be (tripped of his own territories, 
whilft he was fupporting a foreign quarrel. 
Whereupon he returned, leaving Scipio only" 
thirty elephants, which were not yet manage¬ 
able for fervice. 

It is eafy to judge, how dangerous Juba’s Mar 
arrival would have been to Casfar, fmee that, \ ef P* ( ¥ e . 
notwithftanding that Prince’s retreat, he d\d™' lScam P* 
not think himfelf of force fufficient to contend 
with Scipio. He kept clofe in his camp, which 

K 4 he 
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he had ftrongly fortified, and in the front of 
which he had difperfed caltrops and chevaux 
de frife, to prevent the approach of the ene¬ 
my’s horfe. It was to no purpofe for Scipio 
to offer him battle •, Caefar conftantly declin’d 
it: and this General, who had appeared fo ar¬ 
dent on all other occafions, and with whom it 
had been cuftomary to provoke, harafs, and 
force his adveriaries to an engagement, was as 
remarkable at this time for his cool temper, 
and tor enduring quietly in his camp the in¬ 
ful ts and bravados of the officers and foldiers 
ot the contrary party. 

However this fituation was extremely irk- 
fome to him *, and in order to extricate him- 
felf, he fent freffi orders into Sicily, to bring 
him troops without any delay, and without 
any regard to the rigour of the feafon, or 
whether the wind was favourable or not. And 
fo great was his impatience, that the very next 
day after his orders were difpatch’d, he com¬ 
plained of a delay in their execution, and was 
conftantly looking towards the fea, in expec¬ 
tation of the arrival of the tranfports. 

During this compelled leifure, Caefar was 
‘ not idle. Befides keeping his foldiers conftant¬ 
ly employed in removing earth, and in the con- 
ftruction of works of all kinds, fuch as, tow- 
1 ers, forts, and moles advanced into the fea ^ 
he fent circular letters into the whole province 
of Africa, to notify his arrival. For by rea- 
fon of the few troops he had brought with 
him, and on account of his inaction, it was 
not believed in the country that he was come 
in perfon, but only that he had fent one of his 
Lieutenants. This precaution was of ufe to 
him. For as Scipio had extremely harafs’d 

and 
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and diftrefs’d the province, great numbers of R. 7°j>* 
the principal inhabitants came from all parts to Mt ' 4 * 
Caefar’s camp, to complain of their treatment. 

The affability with which he gave them audi¬ 
ence, made a very favourable imprefiion on 
the complainants, who were convinced he was 
not infenfible of their misfortunes. And this 


mild ufage induced Acilla, a city of impor¬ 
tance, to open her gates to him, and admit a 


garifon. 


He had alfo proper agents in the enemy’s A great 
camp, who enticed away feveral of their legi- num ^ r 
onary foldiers, but particularly of the Getuli- Get f l ™ s . 
ans and Numidians, who deferred in crowds 7iansd^t 
and came and offer’d their fervice to Csefar. and come 


The name of Marius was in great reputation t0 
among thefe people ; and as care had been kim ‘ 
taken to let them know that CaTar was an ally 
of that celebrated man, thefe Barbarians had 


conceived an inclination for him, and defired 
nothing more than to ferve him. So that he 
difpatch’d into Getulia fome of thefe runa¬ 
gates, who were confiderable in their own na¬ 
tion, to perfuade their countrymen to revolt. 

The thing fucceeded, and produced a diver- 
fion, which kept fome part of Juba’s forces 
in employ. 

And now at length he received, what he had He receives 
fo long wifhed for, a fupply of troops and a rein ~ 
provifions. Salluft, without any difficulty mad t f orcement °f 
himfelf mailer of the ifle of Circina, where he^^* # 
found plenty of corn, which he fent to camp 
and from Sicily, Allienus fent two legions, 
nine hundred Gaulifh horfe and a thoufand 


(lingers or archers, who after a palfage of four 
days came fafe into the port of Rufpina. 
This double reinforcement diffus’d a joy thro* 

the 
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a. R. 7:6. the whole army *, and Csfar now thought him- 
c. 46. jyf - n a conc jition t0 corne out of his camp 

and draw nearer the enemy. This motion pro¬ 
duced an engagement between the cavalry of 
the two parties, wherein Scipio fuftained a con- 
fiderable lois. The Gaulifh horfe, in the fer- 
vice of Labienus, were furrounded and entire¬ 
ly cut to pieces: by which means Csefar’s ad- 
verfaries were depriv’d of the flower of their 
cavalry. 

Cat: aJ- Scipio might now have been convinced of 
H)ijn t j, e rea f ona b]enefs of Cato’s counfel, who, as 

^hiiar* °^ ten as ^" ent ^ u PP^ eS fr° m Utica, as 
but fximi conftantly advifed him not to engage in a ge- 
h'u cGun.tl neral action with a warrior of Cxfar’s abilities. 


TIUCIlJ, 

repeats 
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but to pretraft the war. But ignorance is pre- 
fumptuous and will not abide inftruftion. Sci¬ 
pio rejected Cato’s advice with difdain: and in a 
letter he wrote to him, he tax’d him with cow¬ 


ardice, ana told him, that he ought to be fa- 
tisfied with being life in a good city and be¬ 
hind ftrong walls, and that it was going too 
far, to endeavour to diffuade others, from fol¬ 
lowing the dictates of their courage. Cato 
was nettled at this reproach, and as an inftance 
that fear had no part in the advice he gave, 
he anfwered Scipio, that it he would return 


him the troops he had brought into Africa, he 
was ready to go at the head of them into Ita¬ 
ly, and make a diverfion there which would 
be very advantageous to the common cauie, 


and muft oblige Csfar to quit his prefent ac- 
quifitions and return thither. Scipio made a 
jeft of this propofal; and it was then that Ca¬ 
to repented having relinquilbed the command 
to a man, who not only was not of a difpofi- 


tion, to premife any fucceis in the war; but 

who, 
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who, even fuppofmg, contrary to all proba- A - R ;7-6- 
bility, he fhould meet with a favourable turn Ant ‘ 4 
of fortune he by no means merited, would be 
incapable of any moderation in vidory, and 
would treat the vanquilh’d with cruelty and 
contempt. From that inftant he determin’d, 
what he had before thought on, never to fee 
Rome more •, not even tho’ the event of the 
war fhould be conformable to his witoes ; but 
refolv’d to go and confine liimfelf, to fome 
diitant corner of the earth, where he fliould 
not be witnefs of the tyranny, with which the 
conquered would be treated. 

Plis miftruft of the ufe Scipio would make 
of vidory was not ill founded, if we may judge 
by fome inftances in this General’s condud, at 
a time when the uncertainty of fuccefs ought to 
have made him more moderate. I lhall only 
mention one. 

Two vefTels belonging to the fleet, which Scipio's 
brought the laft reinforcement to Casfar, being cruelty to a 
feparated from their convoy in a ftorm, were Cen J urion 
taken by Scipio’s Lieutenants who guarded the 
coafts, and all the foldiers on board were made hen of the 
prifoners. Thefe foldiers were partly veterans,* enemy. 
partly new railed ; among the reft there hap- Hirc - n - 
pen’d to be a Centurion. Scipio had them be- 
fore him, and fpoke to them in thefe terms: 

“ I know that ’tis not by your own inclination, 
u but at the infligation of your wicked Gene- 
<c ral, that you impioufly wage war on your 
“ fellow-citizens, and on thehoneftefl part of the 
“ Republic. If therefore, now that fortune 
“ has put you in our power, you will take this 
<c opportunity to unite with the good citizens, 

“ in the defence of the commonweal; I not only 
** promife you your life, but you may exped 

“ to 
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a. r. ;cs. cc t0 ^ rewarded. Let me know what you 
C 4 ' 44 think of the propofal ” 

The Centurion, who on this occafion was 
fpokefman, made him a very different anfwer 
from what he expected. 44 Scipio, fays he, 
46 (for I cannot give you the appellation of Ge- 
44 neral) I return you my hearty thanks for the 
4 4 good treatment you are willing to ftiow to 
<c prifoners of war; and perhaps I might ac- 
44 cept of your kindnefs, w r ere it not to be 
44 purchafed at the expence of an horrible 
44 crime. What! Shall I carry arms and fight 
44 againft Caefar my General, under whom I 
44 have ferv’d as Centurion *, and againft his 
14 victorious army, to whofe renown I have 
44 lb many years endeavoured to contribute by 
44 my valour r ’Tis what I will never do: and e- 
44 ven ad vile you not topufhthe war any further. 

You know not what troops you have to deal 
44 with, nor the difference ’twixt them and 
44 yours ; of which, if you pleafe, I will give 
44 you an indiiputable inftance. Do you pick 
44 out the beft cohort you have in your army ; 
44 and give me only ten of my comrades, who 
44 are now your prifoners, to engage them. 
44 You fhall fee, by the fuccefs, what you are 
44 to expect from your loldiersT 

Scipio thought himlelf infulted ; and with 
fome realon. However the Centurion’s cou¬ 
rage and fidelity to his General merited efteem, 
even from an enemv. But it had no fuch ef¬ 


fect on Scipio ; who, refenting the affront, 
made a fign to ibme of his officers to kill the 
Centurion on the fpot, which was inftantly put 
in execution. He gave the like orders for the 
death of the other veteran foidiers, whom he 




with the blood of their 

fellow- 
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fellow-citizens. As for the new raifed foldiers, R * 7 ^* 
they were diftributed among his legions. nt ' * 4 * 

Caefar was very much concern’d for the mif- 
fortune of thefe brave fellows *, and he broke, 
with ignominy, the perfons, to whom he might 
reafonably impute the caufe of their lofs; that 
is, thofe officers, whofe inftru&ions being to 
fecure the coafls, and to advance to a certain 
diftance into the main fea, to protect and faci¬ 
litate the approach of the tranfports, had been 
negligent on that important ftation. 

About this time, Casfar’s army was fur terrible 
prifed, in the night, by a terrible ftorm, at-/* rCT 
tended with hail of an uncommon fize. But. 
what contributed mod to this misfortune was,f^^J* - 
that the foldiers had not any conveniencies, to Cafar's 
proteft them from the inclemency of the wea- ormy. 
then By reafon, Ccefar (as may eafily be feen 
by what has been hitherto related of him) did 
not put his troops into winter-quarters ; but 
was continually changing his camp, to gain 
ground on the enemy and to keep his army em¬ 
ployed. Befides neither officer nor foldier had 
been permitted to take their equipages, or u- 
tenfils with them, not Jo much as a veffel, or a 
Angle fiave. So that very few of them had 
tents; and the generality had made themfelves 
a kind of covering, either by fpreading their 
cloaths, or with mats and rufhes. Such a co¬ 
vering could be but a flight protedlion againft 
a violent ftorm ; and as it was prefently pene¬ 
trated, the foldiers had no other refource than 
to cover their heads with their bucklers, to 
fhelter them from the weather. In a ffiort 
time the whole camp was underwater, the fires 
extinguifhed, and all their provifions wafh’d 
away or fpoilt. But this was only a tranfient 

accident. 
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a R c 7 l6' 2CCT *dent. Juba’s approach gave far greater a- 
p^r.ic «■ l^ ms to Csefar’s troops. This Prince, having 
jrcr- C<r- receiv’d advice of the horfe-engagement where- 

in Sripio had been worfted •, and that General, 
cn ^ sr *' in his letters, earneftly folliciting his afiiftance : 

C**''C(lCO m 4 LJ * 

fcruhr' determined once more to come to the defence 

of his allies i whereupon he immediately began 
his march, leaving Saburn at home to carry on 
^ v "1 ’ ’ the war with Sittius. There were moft furpri- 

‘rt-tdtv:. ^ ln g accounts publifhed of the King of Mauri- 
6 tania’s forces. Caefar thought of a very lingu¬ 
lar expedient to remove his foldiers fears ♦, 
Sitel Csf. ^vhi C h was to exceed even common report, in 

the account of his numbers. 


Accordingly he affembled his foldiers, and 
laid to them : “ I muft inform you, that Ju- 
41 bais hourly expected, with ten legions, thirty 
cc thoufand horfe, one hundred thoufand light- 
“ arm’d troops, and three hundred elephants. 
“ So that I would have thole who are rond of 


“ news, make no further unneccffary inquiries, 
“ nor build caftles in the air, but rely on what 
lc I tel! them, irom undoubted authority: o- 
<c therwife I will put them on board fome of 
“ my oldeft fhips, and deliver them up to the 
“ mercy ol the winds.” This exaggeration 
produced a very extraordinary efteft. For when 

Juba came and had encamped his troops near 
Scipio, they appear’d not near lb numerous as 
had been imagined. And m reality, excepting 
the Numidian cavalry and light-arm’d infantry, 
which were confiderable, his whole force con¬ 
fined in only three legions, eight hundred 
horfe, and thirty elephants. So that Gufar’s 
foldiers, having got over the terrible idea they 
had form’d to themfelves of this army, their 





were Iben turn’d into contempt, 

and 
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and they as much defpifed the King of Mauri- ^* nt R ^ 7 ^* 
tania, now he was prefent, as they had feared ’ : 
him, when at a diftance. . If Juba, on his ar- Juba's 
rival, fuffer’d in the efteem of Csfar’s troops, pride and 
yet he ftill kept the afcendant over Scipio. He 
began by taking amifs, that the Roman Gene- 57 . 
ral wore a purple coat of mail, and had the in- 
folence to tell him, that he ought not to wear 
the fame kind of cloathing, as he did. Scipio 
was weak enough to comply with this remon- 
ftrance. He changed it for a white one, re- 
figning to this Barbarian Prince the diftinguifh- 
ing mark of Commander in chief. Juba was 
actually more feared, and better obeyed, in 
Scipio’s army, than Scipio himfelf. A Sena¬ 
tor of that party, nam’d Aquinius, being in 
converfation, in the fight of the two armies, 
with Saferna, one of Caefar’$_officers, Scipio, 
who had fuffered confiderably by defertion, not 
knowing where this converfation might end, 
fent him word, that he did not do well to cor- 
refpond with the enemy. Aquinius paid no 
attention to this reprimand, but purfued his 
difcourfe. Till one of Juba’s guards came to 
him and told him, “ the King forbids you to 

continue this converfation.’* He no fooner 
receiv’d this order, than he retir’d. In this 
manner did the Romans degrade themfelves, 
and, thro’ party-rage, debafe the common ho¬ 
nour of the whole nation. 

Scipio and Juba had united all their forces, Junfthm 
before Casfar had entirely affembled his. How- °f a [ l 
ever it was not long before he receiv’d from f ars ^ 9fm 
Sicily,’ by different voyages, the forces he ex- 
pe&ed, and among others the tenth legion, 
who, as we have already taken notice, came 
unorder’d, to tender their fervices to their Ge¬ 
neral j 
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neral ; which he had affe&ed to decline. The 
two contending armies being now compleat, 
prepared for action, and frequent fkirmifhes 
happen’d between them. But before I relate 
the military operations, I muft take notice of 
an example of leverity, made by Csefar in his 
camp, tor pad faults, which he had not an op¬ 
portunity of punilhing, as foon as committed. 

During his day in Alexandria, and whild he 
was engaged in the war againd Pharnaces, 
there happened feveral commotions in his legi¬ 
ons quarter’d in Italy and Sicily, which at lad 
produced that violent fedition, which I have 
already related. Caefar, who perceiv’d his 
troops knew how neceffary they Were, thought 
it impolitic, at that time, to pufh his feverity 
too far. But he knew well enough who were 
the promoters of thefe diforders, and at the time 
I am now fpeaking of, took the opportunity, 
which one of them gave him, to difgrace them. 

C. Avienu-, a military Tribun of the tenth 
legion, when he fct out from Sicily, had filled 
a fhip entirely with his own equipage and atten¬ 
dants, without taking on board one fingle fol- 
dier. Nothing could be more contrary to Cae- 
far’s intentions, or to the example which he 
himfelf let. One may gueis at his real equi¬ 
page in Africa, by that which he formerly 
brought with him into Great Britain, and which 
confided, according to the tedimony of an eye- 
witneft, of no more than three Oaves. Caefar 
therefore, the day after the arrival of the con¬ 
voy we are now fpeaking of, affembled the 
Tribuns and Centurions of all the legions, and 
having afeended his Tribunal, addreffed them 
in thefe terms: a I could have wifhed that 
“ thofe, whofe infolence and former licentious 

“ chara- 
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“ character have given me caufe of complaint, ^* c 7c ^ 
44 had been capable of amendment, and of ma- 
44 king a good ufe of my mildnefs, patience, 

44 and moderation. But fince they know not 
44 how to confine themfelves within bounds, I 
44 intend to make an example of them, accord- 
44 ing to the law of arms, in order that others 
44 may be taught a better conduft. You, C. 

44 Avienus, when you was in Italy, inftigated 
44 the foldiers of the Roman people to revolt 
44 againft the Republic j You have been guil- 
46 ty of rapines and plunders in the municipal 
44 towns and you have never been of any real 
44 fervice, either to the common-wealth* or to 
44 your General: laftly, in lieu of foldiers, 

44 you have crowded the tranfports with your 
44 flaves and equipage ; fo that, thro’ your 
44 fault, the Republic fails in foldiers, who at 
44 at this time are not only ufeful, but neceffary. 

44 For all thefe caufes, I break you with ignomi- 
44 ny, and order you to leave Africa this very 
44 day. In like manner I break you, A. Fonteius, 

44 becaufe you have behav'd yourfelf as a fedi- 
44 tious officer, and as a bad citizen. You, 

44 T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Clufinas, you have 
44 attained the rank of Centurions, thro’ my 
44 indulgence, and not thro* your own merit j 
44 and fince you have been inverted with that 
44 rank, you have neither fhewn bravery in 
4 4 war, nor good conduft in peace. Inftead 
44 of endeavouring to aft according to the rules 
44 of modefty and decency, your whole ftudy 
44 has been to ftir up the foldiers againft your 
44 General. I therefore think you unworthy of 
44 continuing Centurions in my army : I break 
44 you, and order you to quit Africa as foon 
44 as poffible” Having concluded tills terrible 

L harangue, 
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Ai:\ 7 °6‘ hzwngat, he deliver’d them over to fome Cen- 
*’ * ' turions, with orders to confine them feparate- 

ly on board a (hip, allowing each of them a 
fingle (lave to wait on them. This was certainly 
carrying things with a high hand, in a man, 
who, properly fpeaking, was no more than the 
chief of a faftion. Befides civil wars are almoft 
always the dedruffion of difcipline : but Cse- 
far found in himfelf and in the fuperiority of 
his talents, the right of making himfelf o- 
bcy’d. 


I have mention’d that there happen’d fre¬ 
quent fkirmifhes between Csefar and his adver- 
faries, before they came to a general aftion. 
The particulars of all thefe operations, of lefs 
importance, are to be feen in the memoirs of 
the African war. I (hall only extraft fuch as 
appear to be of mod confequence, and efpeci- 
ally fuch as are mod proper to give us a live¬ 
lier idea of, and encreafe our admiration for 
Carfar’s genius, and great abilities. For ex¬ 
ample, 1 give you the following inftance of his 
activity, and difpatch. 

Remark- On information that a convoy of two lcgi- 

*IU m- ons had let out from Sicily, he detach’d two 

fquadrons, to facilitate and 
one towards Thapfus, the 

Hirt. n. drumetum. This latter happened to be fepa- 

rated by a dorm. The Commodore, byname 
Aquila, got under convenient ihelter : and a 
great many (hips of his fquadron anchored be¬ 
fore Leptis, whild their crews went on fhorfc 
to refrefh themfelves, not knowing that the e- 
nemy was lb near them. For Varus, having 
notice of the convoy’s failing, had come from 
Utica to Adrumetum, with a fleet of fifty five 
fhips j and being there told what was doing 


protect its arrival *, 
other towards A- 
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at Leptis, he took advantage of the negli- A * R * 7°jj* 
gence of Caffar’s people, and attack’d their Anr * c ’ 4 * 
fhips, which were left almoftdefencelefs. Ma¬ 
ny of them he burnt, took two gallies of five 
banks of oars, and then proceeded to attack 
Aquila. 

Caefar had an account brought him of this 
unlucky accident, as he was infpefting the 
works of his camp. Whereupon he immedi¬ 
ately took horfe, went full ipeed to Leptis, 
which was but two leagues diftant, and going 

on board a Brigantine, ordered all the fhips in 
the port to follow him, and in this manner put 
to fea. He came time enough to extricate A- 
quila, from the danger he was in, who found 
great difficulty to defend himfelf againft fo nu¬ 
merous a fleet. Varus, hitherto vittorious, be¬ 
gan now to fear in his turn, and fought his 
fafety in his flight. Gefar purlued him, and 
not content with having recover’d one of his 
own gallies, and taken another from the enemy, 
he follow’d him into the very bafon of Adru- 
metum, whither they had retreated. He 
there offered them battle, which they declin’d; 
and having thus compelled them, to own them- 
felves in a manner defeated, as they durft not 

come out of the harbour, he return’d to his 


camp. p u [ } p' 

On board the fhip he had taken, there hap- Ugariw to 
pened to be P. Ligarius, the lame, who had death fir 
profccuted the war againft him in Spain, and having 
who, inftead of acknowledging the conque - conUnuti 

, f . ‘ D t • 1 • 1*1 m arms a* 

rors generonty, in granting him his liberty ygainfibim % 
had join’d Pompey in Greece; and after the notwith - 
battle of Pharfalia, had gone into Africa to finding 
Varus, there to continue in the fervice of the 
fame caufe. Caffar gave immediate orders for 

L 2 his Spam. 
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A^t^c 7 C i' execut ^ on: ^ * s flagrant in- 

c ‘ ‘ 4 * ftance of the like rigour, put in force by Cx- 

far, and infli&ed on a man of quality of the 
contrary party. He certainly was greatly ex- 
afperated againft thofe who had rekindled the 
war in Africa, and as he thought them incor¬ 
rigible, he was of opinion, ’twas to no purpofe 
to pardon them. 


Cafar When Caefar came back to camp, he whole- 
particul&r- ly applied himfelf to the difeiplining of his 

tr00 P s ^ m order to enable them to withftand 
thfiifd Juba’s cavalry, light arm’d troops, and ele- 
fhning ef phants. For when once they came to a clofe 
wis :rKps. engagement, his infantry had a furprifing fupe- 

rioriry; infomuch that three or four of his ve¬ 


terans have, more than once, put two thou- 
fand of the enemy’s horfe to flight. But this 
Numidian cavalry, and the light arm’d troops 
that accompanied it, after they were broke, 
eafily rallied, and continually return’d to the 
charge. And Caefar’s legionary horfe were fo 
far inferior to them, that in an aftion wherein 


he was a good deal prefled, he did not fo much 
as fuffer them to engage, but entirely made ufe 
of his infantry againft the enemies light troops; 
who, as often as they repulfed them, kept re¬ 
tiring, till they were afrefh attack’d, and in 
this manner he at laft got back to camp, but 
with fo much difficulty, and fo flowly, that 
he was four hours going one hundred paces. 

His troops, altho’ excellent, were not at all 
adapted to this manner of fighting. In Gaul 


they had been accuftom’d to fight in an open 
country, and with an undefigning enemy, who 
feldom made ufe of ftratagems, and were more 
defirous to conquer by force, than by fraud. 

Here it was quite otherwife : they found thern- 

felvea 
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(elves in an inclofed country, and attack’d by a A - R 
cunning artful enemy, who frequently were upon Ant ‘ 
them, when they leaft expected * and had no foon- 
er alarm’d them, than they were gone off again. 

So that Csefar confidered his foldiers, not as 
veterans, who had only need to be led to battle* 
but as novices, who were to be form’d: and 
he himfelf inftrufted them, in the fame manner 
as a fencing-mafter inftru&s his fcholars, (hew¬ 
ing them how to retire, how to advance, when 
to feint, and when to ftrike home. After ha¬ 
ving exercifed them fome time in his camp, he 
had a mind to put them to a trial: and in or¬ 
der to get provilions, he continually detach’d 
his legions, fome one way, fome another, 
knowing that as the enemy’s cavalry and light 
arm’d troops were conftantly on the patrole, 
they muff neceffarily fall in with his people, 
and give them an opportunity of putting in 
practice the inftru&ions he had given them. 

’Twill not be improper to mention another 
precaution of his, which was, whenever his 
whole army was on the march, as it was then 
neceffary the foldiers (hould carry their baggage 
as well as arms, he took care to detach three 
hundred chofen men from each legion, who 
were difencumber’d from all camp-equipage, 

and form’d a kind of guard to the army. And 
he found the ufe of them on feveral occafions, 
wherein they repulfed the enemy. 

He was alfo defirous to familiarife his foldi- 
ers to elephants, whofe enormous fize together 
with their numbers not a little fear’d his troops. 

For which purpofe he fent for fome, from Italy, 
that his foldiers might be accuflom’d to the fight 
of them, and might have an opportunity of hand¬ 
ling, and examining them. He Ihew’d them 

L j where 
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where they were moft vulnerable, and what part 
of the body of an arm’d elephant was defencelefs 
and lay moft expofed. To thefe inftru&ions he 
fubjoin’d pradtice, and accuftom’d his cavalry 
to lance at the elephants, darts, whofe points 
were blunted. Nay his care extended to the 
very horfes, which he order’d to be frequently 
led near the elephants, that they might be ufed 
to the fight, fmell, and cry of them. What 
General ever carried his attentions fo far ? no¬ 
thing efcap’d him, that could be of ufe, and 
he thought nothing, that could be ufeful, be^ 
neath his notice. 

As foon as Crefar thought his troops fuffici- 
ently difciplin’d, he endeavoured to come to a 
decifive battle. At firft Scipio would not have 
declin’d it: but it feems, the feveral fkirmilhes, 
in which, maugre the fuperior number of his 
cavalry and light troops, he had often been 
worfted, had render’d him more circumfpeft. 
For now heconftantly kept in a fituation,where, 
by reafon of its natural ftrength, and by the 
help of the works he raifed, it was impofiible 
for him to be attack’d. In order to draw him 
from this poft, Csefar determin’d to beliege 
Thapfus * imagining they would never fuffer 
a place of that importance, to be taken from 
them, but would ufe their utmoft endeavours 
to raile the fiege. As he lay but fixteen miles 
diftant from Thapfus, on the 4th of April he 
ftruck his tents, and the fame day came before 
the town, and began to make the neceffary dif- 
pofitions ior befieging it. It happen’d as he 
fufpected ; Scipio and Juba follow’d him, and 
came and encamp’d, in leparate camps, about 
eight miles from the city. 

Thapfus is a maritime town, cover’d, in 

part, 

■ 


* 
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half a mile. ’Twas on this fide that Scipio pur- 

pofed to fling fuccours into the town*, but Cae- 
far fufpefting his defign, had there raifed a fort, 
and lodg’d a good body of troops: So that 
Scipio finding there was nothing to be done 
there, was obliged to extend himlelf further a- 
Iong the coaft, with intention to encamp. He 
had no fooner begun laying out his camp, and 
raifmg his works, but Qefar, who thought it 
now the proper time to begin the a&ion, 
march’d up with his whole army in order of 
battle, except two legions which he left behind 
to guard his camp. He had alfo fent orders 
for fome of his lhips Rationed on that coaft, 
at an appointed fignal, to fall down, and at* 
tack the enemy in the rear. 

Scipio did not make a bad difpofition. He 
covered his pioneers, by his army, which he 
drew up at the head of the entrenchment, and 
he plac’d his elephants on the two wings. How¬ 
ever the enemy’s approach occafion’d fome con* 
fufion : and Gefar perceiv’d it as he rode a- 
long the ranks, exhorting the old foldiers, to 
keep up to their ufual bravery ♦, and the young 
ones, to afpire at the glory of the veterans. 

In palling backwards and forwards, he faw a 
good deal of motion and agitation among the 
enemy : many return’d to their camp, which 
was yet unfinilh’d *, and others came out in 
crowds, and with an air of diffidence and fear. 

This was the time to begin the attack : and 
it feems beyond all doubt, by the meafures Cae- 
hv had hitherto taken, that his intention was 
to make ufe of the opportunity, he had been 
waiting for* Yet the author of the memoirs on 

L 4 the 


part, on the land-Tide by a fait marfh, between 
which marfh and the fea, was a fpace of about 
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jLfc/°6* *^ r * can war a fl* uresus > that he was flilldu- 

’ bious, and undetermin’d, whether he fhould 
begin the engagement. But fo great was the 
ard our of his troops, that the foldiers prevail’d 
on a trumpet, to found the charge, without 
waiting ror orders: and notwithftanding all the 
'-Sorts of their officers to the contrary, they 
mov’d up to the enemy : fo that Cxfar was 
under the neceffity of giving way to a torrent, 
whofe courfe it was out of his power to flop, 
and at laft gave the fignai, and made choice of 
the word fchains for the parole of the day. 

Suppofmg this to be fact, Caefar’s defign, by 
this delay, mull have been to augment the ar¬ 
dour of his troops. However ’twas a dange- 
rous breach of dilcipline, to put foldiers upon 
fighting, without waiting lor the General’s 
orders. Thefe circumftances and fome other 
inftances of the foldiers licentioufnefs, which I 
fhall obferve in their proper place, feem to con- 
Pict Czf. firm what is related by Plutarch *, that as Csefar 

was giving his orders for the battle, he was taken 
Saet. Csf. with an epileptic fit, to which he was fubjeft, 

and perceiving its approach by previous con- 
Fut. vulfions, he ordered himfelf to be carried into 

an adjacent turret, where he remained during 
the whole engagement. The writer of the A- 
frican war, being a paffionate admirer of Csefar, 
may polfibly have fupprefs’d this difagreeable 
and mortifying accident, which rob’d his hero 
of the glory of fo great a day. This omiffion 
mutt necellarily occafion a variation in the rela¬ 
tion of the fads. 


Hirt.n. 

* 3 - 


Be it how it will, there was no refitting the 
courage and impetuofity of Csefar’s army. The 
elephants were firft put in confufion, by the 
multiplicity of arrows and ftones they were fa- 

lured 


4 
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luted with •, and becoming wild thro’ the an- 
guilh of their wounds, fled and broke the ranks A “‘ ' 4 ' 
which had been plac’d to fuftain them. The 
Moorilh cavalry, being depriv’d of the aflift- 
ance of the elephants, made no refiftance, and 

Qefar’s legions, purfuing their advantage, en¬ 
tered the camp with the.Hying enemy, and got 
pofieffion of it. The valiant part of the enemy 
died in defence of their entrenchments, the reft 
return’d to the camp they had quitted the day 
before. 

The ancient author, whom I chiefly follow Mmorai!, 
throughout this narration, relates here a remark- "st¬ 
able inftanceof the courage of a veteran foldier. °f a 
A wounded elephant, become furious thro’ t- 
pain, attack’d an unhappy attendant on the ar- uphant. 
my; he had him under one of his feet, and 
kneeling with the whole weight of his body on 
this poor wretch’s ftomach, he there kept him 
in moil exquifite torture, till he had put an end 
to his life by repeated blows of his trunk. This 
horrid feene the foldier, I am fpeaking of, cou’d 
not behold unmov’d, but immediately attack’d 
the elephant; who quitted the dead body, and 
feiz’d the foldier, by' wrapping his trunk 
round him j and in this manner lifted him up 
in the air, all arm’d as he was. In this dange¬ 
rous extremity, the foldier fummoned all his 
refolution, and began cutting the elephant crofs 
the trunk with his fword. The pain oblig’d 
the animal to quit his hold : he drop’d him on 
the ground, and ran roaring to the other ele¬ 
phants. From that time the fifth legion, to 
which this foldier belong’d, bore an elephant 
in its colours. 

Scipio’s army was defeated, but not deftroy’d: 
and if that General had had any judgment and 

3 pre- 
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prefence-of mind, he might have fav’d a confi- 
derable part of it. For great numbers, who had 
retir’d to the camp they occupied the day pre¬ 
ceding the battle, prepar’d to defend it with 
courage, and only wanted a proper perfon to 
head them. But no fuch one was to be found; 
by reafon Scipio, and all the other General of¬ 
ficers, Petreius, Afranius, Labienus, had a- 
bandoned them. So that thefe unfortunate 
troops, perceiving themfelves purfued and at¬ 
tack’d by the conquerors quitted again this fe- 
cond camp, and went to feek protection in Ju¬ 
ba’s. There they found the enemy, who had 
juft made themfelves matters of it: So that 
having now no further hopes of relief, they 
laid down their arms and demanded quarter. 
But in vain: C^efar’s foldiers, efpecially the 
veterans, being bent on (laughter, and thinking 
any thing allowable, after fo important a vic¬ 
tory, put them every man to the fword. The 
ancient author fays, that they committed this 
barbarity in the very fight of Casfar, who was 
not able, either by threats or entreaties, to put 
a ftop to their fury. He adds, that they car¬ 
ried their infolence and audacioufnefs fo far, as 
to wound, and even kill lome perfons of dis¬ 
tinction of their own army, whom they fufpec- 
ted to wilh well to the contrary party. He 
mentions two by name ; one of whom was ac¬ 
tually killed, the other receiv’d a wound in his 
arm, and had lhar’d the fame fate, if he had 
not fhelter’d himfelf behind the General. So 
many diforders do not eafily agree with the 
command and authority, Cariar ufually had o- 
ver his troops but rather feem to confirm his 
abftr.ee during the engagement. 

However it he had been there in perfon, the 

2 viftorv 
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viftory could not have been more compleat. 

Ten thoufand of the enemy were (lain on the 
fpot: the reft were difperfed by flight; and 
their three camps carried fword in hand. On 
the conquering fide, there were but fifty fol- 
diers kill’d, and a fmall number wounded. 

Caefar, according to his conftant practice, C*farpra - 
allowed the enemy no time to recover them - cnii /0 at ‘ 
feives. He did all he could to induce the Go - tackUuca ' 


vernor of Thapfus to give up the town, but 
not being able to fucceed, he left Caninius Re- 
bilus, with three legions, before the place. He 
at the fame time caufed Tyfdrus, another im¬ 
portant city of thofe parts, to be inverted by 
Cn. Domitius, who was to befiege it with two 
legions. And himfelf, after having recom- 
penfed fuch of his officers and foldiers, as had 
fignalifed themfelves, in any extraordinary 
manner, during the engagement, he fet for¬ 
wards to reduce Utica, being preceded by a 
body of cavalry commanded by Meffala. 


Utica had been no eafy conqueft, if Cato Cato is 
could have found therein people of fpirit and J* 
courage, to fecond him. I have already de- 
feribed the ftrength of that place, and of its 'noboif 
new works, as well as the prodigious maga- Hfpofedt* 
zines of arms and provifions, which Cato had him. 
collected, and which might have enabled the Cal ’ 


town to hold out a long time. But the citi¬ 


zens hearts were for Casfar; the Romans fet¬ 


tled in the t-own were under violent apprehen- 
fions, and the garifon was very weak, becaufe 
Cato’s chief bent had been to make Scipio’s 
army confiderable. However as he had been 
accuftomed to contend with difficulties, he de¬ 
termined to try whatever was pratticable, in 
the prefent fituation of affairs. 


His 
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His firft bufmefs was to appeafe the extra¬ 
ordinary trouble, and confirmation, the news 
of the defeat at Thapfus had occafioned in the 
city. This account was. brought in the night 
time, which added to the confufion. As Uti¬ 
ca was but three days journey diftant from the 
place where the battle was fought, they expec¬ 
ted, every inftant, to fee the conqueror at 
their gates *, fo that the inhabitants were dif- 
pofed to abandon the town. Cato, in order to 
quell the tumult, and to difpel their alarms, 
went in perfon from ftreet to ftreet, and in- 
finuated, that perhaps the evil was not fo great 
as was reported. The authority of his pre¬ 
fence revived their hopes, and for a while ap- 
peafed their apprehenfions. 

Cato took the advantage of this calm to at 
femble the council of the three hundred, that 
is, all the rich Roman merchants or bankers fet¬ 
tled in Utica, of whom he had compofed a kind 
of fenate, from his firft coming to that place. 
To thefe he alfo added fuch fenators, and fena- 
torsfons, as were with him. Whilft the council 
was affembling, he came in with his ufual fere- 
nity, and read to thofe that were already come, 
an account of the provifions contained in the 
magazines of the city. 

As foon as the members had taken their feats, 
he began by commending the zeal and fidelity 
of the three hundred, of which they had given 
the ftrongeft proofs, in aiding the common 
caufe with their perfons, their money, and their 
advice. He exhorted them, not to let any pri¬ 
vate intereft divide them, by purfuing diffe¬ 
rent meafures, according to the opportunities, 
and hopes, each one might have, for the fafe- 
ty of his perfon: becaufe if they afted with 

unanimity. 
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unanimity, in cafe they determined to hold out, 
they would appear lefs contemptible toCsefar; 
and fhould they be difpofed to have recourfe 
to his clemency, he would (till have more con- 
fideration for them. However he declared he 
left them at liberty to make their ele&ion, nor 
Ihould he in any wife blame them, whatever 
might be their determination. 44 If, fays he, 
“ you take the fortunate fide, I fhall attribute 
“ your change to neceffity. If on the contra* 
“ ry you bear up againft your misfortunes, 
44 and are willing to fuftain the burthen, and 
44 hazard the dangers of defending, your li- 
u berty * in that cafe I not only applaud you, 
44 but admire your virtue, and I offer myfelf 
44 to be your guide and companion in fo noble 
44 an enterprife; even till no further refource 
“ remains for our fuffering country; to the 
44 very lad extremity. It is not Utica, Gentle- 
44 men, nor Adrumetum that is our country; 
44 but Rome. Rome, who through a noble 
44 oppofition to flavery, has often recovered 
44 from greater calamities, than thofe which 
44 now threaten her. There are many motives 
“ to encourage us, and we have great reafon 
44 to hope for fuccefs, efpecially if we reflect 
44 that our enemy is embroiled on all fides. 
44 Spain has declared for young Pompey, and 
44 Rome itfelf, though fubjeft to the tyrant, 
44 bears its yoke with indignation, and will 
44 take the fir ft opportunity to ftiake it off. 
44 With refpeft to the hazards we muft run, 
44 why fhould they terrify us ? Let us take ex- 
4 ‘ ample by our enemy, who braves all dan- 
44 gers, to commit the mod horrid violences: 
4C whereas the rifk we run, is to enjoy a very 
44 happy life, if we prove victorious; or if 
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“ we fail, to fhare the moft honourable of all 
“ deaths. However I would have you refieft, 
“ before you determine: and I wiih, on ac- 
u count of the virtue and courage you have 
“ hitherto (hewn, that your determination may 
“ be to your advantage/’ 

This fpeech at firft had a furprifing effedt. 
Some few were ftruck with the reafons Cato 
alledged: but the majority principally admired 
his generofity, intrepidity, and compofure of 
mind. They even almoft forgot their diftrefs- 
ful fituation : and giving vent to a kind of en- 
thufiafm, they beftowed large encomiums on 

Cato, as alone invincible and fuperior to for¬ 
tune. The conclufion was that they tendered 
him their perfons, their purfes, and their 
arms, to be difpofed of as he thought proper; 
being convinced, as they faid, that it was more 
honourable to facrifice their lives in obedience 
to his orders, than to fave themfelves by be¬ 
traying fo eminent virtue. 

But all this generous ardour, was, if I may 
ufe the exprefiion, but a flafli, which the firft 
reflection extinguiflied, and which ceafed to 
blaze, as foon as it was neceflary that their ac¬ 
tions fhould confirm their words. It was pro- 
poled to fet the flaves at liberty, to be em¬ 
ployed as foldiers in the defence of the city. 
Cato, who always conformed to juftice with 
the greatett ftrictnefs, faid he would not wrong 
the matters fo much, as to rake their (laves 
from them, but that he would willingly accept 
of as many, as the owners would voluntarily 
give him. The Senators that were with him 
readily came into this propoial : but the three 
hundred, who were perfons of trade and com* 
merce, and whole riches confifted in the num¬ 
ber 
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ber of their (laves, were inftandy damp’d at 

the apprehenfions of fo confiderable a lofs: nt ‘ * 4 " 

and their fear of Csefar at the fame time reviv¬ 


ing, they quickly loft all their zealous fenti- 
ments of honour, together with their refpeft 
for Cato. 44 Who are we? faid they one to 
44 the other, and to whorti do we refuie to fub- 
44 mit ? does not Csfar, in his fingle perfon, 
44 unite all the forces of the empire ? and are 
44 we Scipios, Pompeys, or Catos to oppofe 
44 him ? what! at a time all the earth fubmits 


4C to his yoke, when the moft determined 
44 courage is not without apprehenfions, (hall 
44 we undertake the defence of the Roman li- 


44 berty ? fhall we difpute the pofTeffion of U- 
44 tica with him, to whom Cato and Pompey 
44 the Great have abandoned Italy ? and (hall 
44 we fet our (laves at liberty to fight againft 
44 Caefar, when we ourfelves have no more liber- 
44 ty, than what he is pleafed to allow us ? If we 
44 have not entirely loft our fenfes, let us be 
44 more juft to ourfelves: let us not forget the 
44 charafter we bear in life, and let the means 


Ci of obtaining the Conqueror’s clemency, be 
44 our only confideration.” 

Such were the thoughts of fome of the moft 
moderate among the three hundred. But ma¬ 
ny others did not confine themfelves to feeble 
remonftrances, but were villainous enough, to 
form a defign of feifing the Senators, to delir 
ver them up to Csefar, and by this piece of 
treachery hoped to purchafe their peace. Cato 
fufpefted their change: but did not for that 
alter his behaviour to them, not thinking it 
proper to put them under the neceflity of de¬ 
claring themfelves. But he was convinced it 
was next to impofjible to think of laving Uti- 
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a. r. 7C-6. ca: and fuch he declared his opinion in the let- 
adu c. 4-6. ters wrote t0 ScipjQ Juba, who lay con- . 

cealed not far from that city; the one at fea, 
behind a promontory, the other in the adja* 
cent woods, and mountains, and had both ap¬ 
plied to him for his protection, or to accom¬ 
pany him if he intended to retire. 

The arrival of Scipio’s cavalry, which had 
retreated from the field of battle towards Uti¬ 
ca, gave Cato frelh hopes; at leaft for fome 
time. They were numerous, and could they 
have been perfuaded to enter the town, fuffici- 
ent to influence the citizens, and over-awe the 
three hundred. But they were greatly divided 
as to what manner they fhould aft. Many of 
them had thoughts of tendring their fervice to 
Juba: whilft others were for acknowledging 
Cato for their Chief. And a third party, -fluc¬ 
tuating between both, had only determined not 
to enter Utica, on account of the known af- 
feftion the inhabitants had for Csefar. In the 
mid ft of this diverfity of opinions, they agreed 
in one point, which was to fend a deputation 
to Cato, notifying their arrival 
Cato came out to them, attended by all the 
Senators, except M. Rubrius, whom he left to 
watch the motions of the three hundred, dur¬ 
ing his abfence. He addreffed the comman¬ 
ders of this body of cavalry, and intreated 
them not to give themfelves to a foreign 
Prince, to a Moorifh King *, but to prefer Cato 
to Juba. He reprefented to them, how dif- 
honourable it would be to abandon all thofe 
iiluftrious Senators which were then prefent * 
and infinuated, that by affording a proteftion 
to the Senators, they would no lefs effeft their 
own fafety by entring a city, whofe fortifica¬ 
tions 
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tions rendered it impregnable, and wherein ^ t R c 7 °g* 
Were magazines of all forts for feveral years. ’ 4 ’ 
After this fhort harangue, to which the Sena¬ 
tors fubjoined their tears and intreaties, the 
Officers went to confult their troops: and Ca¬ 
to fet himfelf down on an eminence, waiting 
their anfwer. 

Here Rubrius came to him, complaining of 
the audacioufnefs' of the three hundred, who 
had revolted and raifed a commotion in the ci¬ 
ty : a frelh caufe of terror and confternatiorl 
to the Senators, and a further trial of Cato’s 
conftancy. He ufed his endeavours to hearten 
the Senators, and fent back Rubrius to Utica, 
with orders to the three hundred, to be quiet 
and wait his return. The cavalry’s anfwer, 
which he received foon after, ferved to aug¬ 
ment his difficulties. They declared that they 
had no inclination for Juba, nor any apprehen- 
fions of Cadar, when once they were under 
Cato’s command; but that they could not 
truft the inhabitants of Utica, originally Phoe¬ 
nicians, and as perfidious as had formerly been 
their brother Carthaginians. “ If this fickle, 

“ deceitful people, faid they, remain at pre- 
“ fent quiet, it is only till Ccefar’s arrival. Let 
46 him be but once at their gates, and they 
“ will join him againll us. If therefore you 
“ are willing to make ufe of our affiftance, 

“ you mud previously kill or expel all the Uti- 
“ cans. Then we will undertake the defence 

of the city, when cleared of its Barbarian 
“ enemies.” Cato thought the propofal made 
to him by the cavalry, as unreafonable as cruel: 
however he mildly anfwered them, that he 
muft firft return into the city, to take the opi¬ 
nion of the three hundred. 
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The complaints brought to him of the mer¬ 
chants and traders were but too well founded. 
He found them very refolute ; no longer feek- 
ing pretences to palliate their difaffe&ion, but 
declaring frankly that it was very odd, people 
Ihould think of forcing them to make war a- 
gainft Csefar, when they had neither the power 
nor inclination to do it. There were even fome 
who explained themftlves pretty fully on the 
project of ieifing the Senators, and delivering 
them up to Caefar. But Cato took no notice 
ol what they faid with refpedt to this laft de- 
fign, pretending not to hear them: and which 
he might do with the greater air of truth, as 
he actually was a little deaf. However it gave 
him the deepeft concern. He now made it his 
great and only application how to fecure the 

lives and retreat of the Senators. As, from 
the difpofition he law people in, he had given 
over all hopes of defending Utica, he deter¬ 
mined not to lurvive its lol’s: but he did not 
think for that reafon, that he ought to be un¬ 
concerned as to what became of his followers \ 
and though he was indifferent as to the fafety 
ot his own perfon, yet he made it his chief 
attention to procure the fafety of his friends. 

His apprehenfions therefore redoubled, when 
word was brought him, that the cavalry, wea¬ 
ry with waiting for his anfwer, were march¬ 
ing off. He role from his feat and went to a 
place from whence he could difeover them, 
where perceiving that they were a&ually upon 
their march, he immediately took horfe and 
purfued them. Upon his coming up to them, 
they receiv’d him with joy, and advifed him 
to lave himfelf in their company. But that 
being the furtheft from his thoughts, he ear¬ 
ned:! y 
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neftly entreated them, and as it is reported, A * R - 7 C 
joined tears to his entreaties, that they would Ant ‘ c ‘ 4 *’ 
proteft the Senators in their retreat, and extri¬ 
cate them from the dangers they were expos’d 
to, in the midft of a perfidious people, who 
had already meditated their ruin. He-neglec¬ 
ted nothing which could induce the foldiers to 
relent, or excite their companion r he extend¬ 
ed his arms to them, turned their horfes heads 

and embraced the foldiers in their armour. At 

« • 

lpogth he prevailed with them fo far as to con- 
fent to halt one day ; and on their return poll¬ 
ed fame at the gates of the city, and others 
he entrufted with the care of the citadel. 

The three hundred, alarmed at this proceed¬ 
ing, fent to Cato to defire him to come to 
council. Nothing can be a ftronger proof of 
the power, an exalted virtue has over mens 
hearts, than the fentiments of admiration, ten- 
dernefs and refpeft, which every perfon then in 
Utica teflified for Cato. They were all divided 
in intereft and opinion, and ready to become 
each other’s enemies, and to cut each other’s 
throats : yet they all agreed in admiring and 
cherifhing a fingle man, who maintained tran¬ 
quillity and peace in the midft of fo many 
minds, diftradted by fear, or exafperated thro’ 
party-rage. When Cato received the meflag? 
from the three hundred, the Senators endea¬ 
voured to diffuade him from complying with 
it, and told him they could never confent to 
deliver up their protestor and prelcrver to in¬ 
fidels and traitors. But Cato knew there was 

• • 

no caufe to be alarmed *, and having reprefent- 
ed as much to the Senators/he went unattend¬ 
ed to the council. 

M 2 The 
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The members thanked him greatly for the 
conSdence he repofed in them, and protefted 
their zeal to ferve him in any other manner 
but in war •, and entreated him, if they were 
not Catos and could not attain his exalted fen-' 
timents, to have companion on their inability. 
They added, that they had come to a refolu- 
tion to fend deputies to Casfar to implore his 
clemency : but that the firft and principal ob¬ 
ject of their follicitations fhould be Cato, for 
whom if they could not obtain a protection, 
they would not accept any pardon for them- 
felves, but would fight in his defence, to the 
laft moment of their lives. 

Cato acknowledged himfelf obliged to them 
for their good intentions, approved of their 
defign of fubmitting to Cadar, and advifed 
them to lofe no time. But forbid them to make 
any mention of him in their follicitations. 44 It 
44 is for the c vanquifhed, laid he, to have re- 
46 courfe to prayers, and for thole who are in 
44 fault to fue for pardon. As for me, I have 
44 been invincible during the whole courfe of 
44 my life, and even now am as victorious as I 
44 wifh to be, and triumph over Gefar by the 
44 fuperiority of juftice and equity. It is he 
44 that is conquered *, it is he that is overpow- 
44 ered*: being this day attainted and conviCted 
44 by undeniable evidence (notwithftanding he 
44 has always denied it) of plotting againft his 
44 country.” 
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Cato, as he cnne out from this conference ^ Bt R * c 7 °^ 
with the three hundred, received intelligence 
that Gefar was on his march with the greateft 
part of his forces, to befiege Utica. u Alas! 

“ fays Cato, he pays us a compliment we cer- 
u tainly do not deferve; he takes us for men.” 

Another meffage, which he received prefent- 
ly after, gave room for another very judicious 
reflection of his. M. OCtavius fent to let him 
know that he was near Utica with two legions 
and was ready to join him, but that it was ne- 
ceffary firft to fettle which of them fliould com¬ 
mand in chief. Cato returned no anfwer to 
the meffage: but addrefling himfelf to his 
friends: “ Well, fays he, ought we to be fur- 
iC prifed that our affairs have not fucceeded, 

“ when at the very inftant of our deftruCtion, 

“ we are contending for the vain ambition of 
iC commanding?” 

The time granted by the cavalry was now 
expired; who, when they left the city, gave 
Cato a frefh opportunity of difplaying his zeal 
for juftice and honefty. They began plunder¬ 
ing Utica, which they confidered as an enemy’s 
town. Cato was no fooner apprifed of this 
outrage, than he haftened to put a flop to it. 

He lhatched their unjuft booty out of the 
hands of fome of the firft who came in his 
way and the reft being confounded by his 
prefence, immediately dropped what they were 
carrying off, and exprefling their Ihame of 
fuch a proceeding by their lilence and down- 
caft looks, departed for the territories of 
King Juba, there to put themfelves under his 
protection. They were accompanied by fome 
Senators, particularly by Fauftus Sylla, who 
gave to each of them an hundred feltcrces. 

M 3 And 
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^c 7 t And ^ credit may be given to the author of 
DeS \{- t ^ ic memo ^ s °f African war, Cato was o- 
2 “ bliged to make them the like prefent to pre¬ 

vail on them to fpare the inhabitants of U- 
tica. 

Moft of the Senators had preferred efcap- 
ing by fca, to putting themfelves under Juba’s 
protection, and therefore continued yet in the 
city. As their danger encreafed by the caval¬ 
ry’s going off, and more fo by Caefar’s ap¬ 
proach, Cato took the laft meafures for haften- 
ing and fecuring their retreat. He kept all the 
gates of the city Ihut, except that leading to 
the lea: he provided veffels for them, diftri- 
buted money to fuch as might want it, g?<ve 
directions for the embarkation,'and ufid ail 
endeavours to prevent the confufion which 
commonly attends a precipitate retreat. He 

took leave of feme who were for immediately 
letting out, and perfuaded others to follow 
them, who through their attachment to him, 
were inclined to ftay. There was only his fon 
and one Statiiius, who could not be prevailed 

on to leave him. 

He did not much endeavour to difluade the 
former, thinking he ought not to oppofe his 
filial piety and natural tendernefs. With re- 
fpect to Statiiius, he made ufe of the moft co¬ 
gent arguments, on account of that Senator’s 
known averfion to Cjefar. But he was a young 
man lull of tire, who piqued himfelf on his 
conftancy and greatnefs of foul, and a great 
ft;ckler for Cato. He therefore adhered to his 


determination ; and Cato finding him inflexb 
tie, laid to two philofophcrs who conftantly 
attended him : “ It is your bufinds to bend 
“ that ftubborn relolution, and give it a more 
%% ufeful turn.” The 
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The Senators were not the only objects of 
Cato’s care. As his own particular fafety was 
no longer his concern, he feemed to be more 
tenderly concerned for the fafety of thofe about 
him. He now permitted the common people, 
whom he had compelled to encamp without 
the walls, to return into the city. And as thefe 
citizens had been always inclin’d to Caelar, he 
begged of them to intercede for the three hun¬ 
dred, who, till the battle of Thapfus, had 
been of the republican party ; to make it one 
common caufe with thofe Romans eftablifhed 
among them, and mutually to endeavour to 
procure their common fafety. 

Not content with this, he did a remarkable 
piece of fervice for the three hundred, and di¬ 
rectly oppofite to his own private opinion. L. 
Gefar, a relation of the Di&ator, (but of a 
branch which had always declared again!! him 
and appeared ftrongly attached to the caufe of 
liberty) however probably confiding in his alli¬ 
ance ot blood, had continued in Utica, and c- 
ven undertook to addrefs the Dictator, in be¬ 
half of the three hundred. As he judged it 
neceffary to prepare a fpeech for this occafion, 
he begged Cato to afiift him in the compofi- 
tion : Cato, who at all other times fo greatly 
affected date, and avoided all appearance of 
condefcention, contented to it: and employed 
the mod favourable expreffions to reprefent 
the caufe, and fought the mod ipecious preten¬ 
ces to excufe the behaviour of the three hun¬ 
dred. 

This L. Caffar offered to be mediator for 
Cato. “ I will throw myfelf, faid he^ at the 

Diftator’s feet, I will embrace his knees.’* 
u By no means, replied Cato ; were I difpofed 

M 4 “ to 
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to owe my life to Caefar, I myfelf fhould be 
“ the propereft perfon to go to him. But I do 
t: not intend to be obliged to him, for the in- 
cc juftices he commits. For it is unjuft in him 
lC to pardon as a mafter, perlons, over-whom 
11 he has no right, nor lawful power.” So 
that Cato, when L. Csfar fet out, contented 
himfelf with recommending his fon and friends 
to him. 

Thefe different occupations employed him 
a whole night and great part of the next day. 
As loon as he returned to his own houle, he 
affembled all his family, that is his friends 
and his fon, and among other difcourfe, he 
forbid his fon to have any (hare in the adrnini- 
ftration of public affairs. “ You cannot do 
“ it, faid he to him, in a manner worthy the 
t; name you bear : to do it upon any other con- 
44 editions, were bafe and fcandalous.” 

He afterwards went into the bath, and there 
calling to mind Statilius, enquired after him of 
Apollonides, one of the two Philofophers re¬ 
commended to perfuade him to confult his 
ow r n fafety. 44 Have you fucceeded, laid he, 
“ with Statilius ? is he gone without taking 
ct leave of us ? No, replied the Philofopher, he 
cc is unalterable, and declares he will abfolutely 
fray here, and do as you do. Cato fmil’d 
and only made anfwer, we (hall foon be able 
to judge of that” 

Alter bathing, he fupped with a great deal 
of company *, having invited all his friends 
and the magiftrates of the city. They lat late 
at table, and the converfation v'as lively, gay 
and inftructive, turning on certain points of 
moral philofophy. But homebody having 
changed the difcourfe to the paradoxes of the 

Stoics, 


* 
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Stoics, fuch as are thefe maxims, that the wife ^f“ c 70 ^* 
man alone is free , that the vicious are jlaves y nt ' ‘ 4 ’ 
which Demetrius a Peripatetic Philofopher, then 
in company, undertook to refute from the prin¬ 
ciples of his feft. Cato was extremely warm with 
him, and treated the matter fo amply, and fpoke 
with fo much fire, earneftnefs, and vehemence 
of voice, that he betray’d himfelf, and con¬ 
firmed the fufpicions, his friends had already 
conceived, of his defign to kill himfelf. As 
foon as he had finifhed his difcourfe, a melan¬ 
choly filence diffufed itfelf through the whole’ 
company. Cato perceived it, and to divert 
their concern,fpoke of the prefent fituation of af¬ 
fairs and of fuch perfons as were on their return, 
exprefling his uneafinefs on their account, from 
the ftorms that fome might be expofed to, and 
from the dry fandy deferts that others muft be 
obliged to pafs. 

In this manner the fupper ended: after 
which Cato walked for fome time, as was his 
conftant praftice *, and having given his orders 
to the officers of the guard, he retired to his 
apartment, where he behaved with unufual ten- 
dernefs to his fon and to all his friends: this 
renewed and confirmed their fufpicions of the 
fatal refolution he had taken. 

When he came into his chamber, helaid^^^* 
himfelf on his bed and took up Plato’s dia¬ 
logue on the immortality of the foul: and hav¬ 
ing made a confiderable progrels in it, hap¬ 
pening to cad his eyes on the head of his bed, he 
was much furprifed not to fee his fword there; 
which had been taken away by his fon’s order, 
while they were at fupper. Cato called a (lave, 
and afleed him, what was become of his fword; 
and receiving no anfwer, refumed his reading. 

x Some 
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?<*• Some time after he again afked for his fword, 

' 4 'but without any hurry, or pafTion, as if he had 
no particular defign. When he had done read¬ 
ing, perceiving that nobody was difpofed to 
bring it him, he called all his (laves one after 

D ' 

the other, and raifing his voice, told them* he 
was determin’d to have his fword. His paf- 
fion carried him fo far as to ftrike one of them 
with his fid fo violently on the mouth, that his 
hand was all bloody. 41 What then? faid he 
44 with indignation, do my fon and family con- 
44 fpire to deliver me, to my enemy, unarm’d 
44 and aefencelefs 

Then came in his fon, accompanied by his 
friends, and with tears in his eyes befought 
him, in the mod humble manner, to be pre¬ 
vailed on to change his refolution. Cato got 
up, and w::h a look that befpoke his refent- 
ment: 44 Since when then, faid he, have I lod 

9 

44 my fenfes, that my fon is become my keep- 
44 er ? I am treated jud like a madman. No 
“ one makes ufe of argument or periuafion, to 
44 undeceive me, if I am in an error *, but I 
44 am to be prevented dilpofing of my perfon, 
44 bv being; di farm’d. Brave and generous fen, 

j ZD O * 

44 whv do you not put your father in chains, 

44 whv do vou not tie mv hands behind me, 
* • * _ 

* c till Cxlar come and find me incapable of de- 
44 fence ? Had I a mind to dedroy myfelf, I 
44 could equally efteft it, without a lword; 
44 fince by holding my breath for fome mo- 
44 ments, or only once dafhing my head a- 
44 gaind the wall, I could difpatch myfelf, 
44 were I fo difpofed.” Theft terrible words, 
which certainly exceed what ought to be dil’d 
courage, fo fbocked young Cato, that he re¬ 
tired with loud laiik-i rations. 


His 
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His father, being now alone-with the philo- ^' c 7 °g* 
fophers, Demetrius and Apollonides, fpoke to 
them more mildly “ Do you alfo, faid he 
“ to them, approve of forcing a man of my 
u years to live, againft his inclination, and of 
“ keeping a conftant watch over his aftions ? 
u Or have you any reafons to alledge, to con- 
“ vince me, that it is not unworthy Cato, nor 
“ fcandalous for him, to owe his fafety to his 
“ enemy ? Why then do not you difplay thefe 
il arguments, fo new to me ^ that by renounc- 
“ ing the maxims wherein we were educated, 

“ and growing wifer by Casfar’s leffons, we 
<c may ftill be the more obliged to him ? As 
46 yet I have determined nothing as to the mea- 
6 ‘ fures I fliall purfue *, but that determination 
once made, I muft be at liberty to carry it 
4t into execution. I will partly take it into 
“ confidcration with you, and demand your 
“ afliftance in explaining to me the principles 
u of philofophy, which you both teach and 
“ praftife. Ceafe then your apprehenfions : 

go, and tell my fon, not to undertake to 
‘ c force his father to what he cannot perfuade 
“ him to.” It is pretty odd that Cato fhould 
that inftant deny his having determined how 
to aft. All his preceding behaviour feems 0- 
penly to declare the contrary •, and I fee not 
how he can here be excufed his want of fin-; 
cerity. 

Demetrius and Apollonides made him no 
anfwer, but retired weeping. A young Have 
brought him his fword : Cato drew it, examin¬ 
ed it, and finding the point to be lharp and 
fit for execution, “ Now, fays he, I am my 
“ own mafter.’* He laid down his fword, 

took 
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r. 7 -J- took up his book, and read it from the begin- 
A " ! c 45 ‘ ning to the end. Plutarch allures us, that he 

afterwards flept, and fo foundly, that thofe, 
who waited without and liflned at the door, 
heard him fnore. However it does not feem 
very credible, that between the violent agita¬ 
tion he had been fo lately in, and the moment 
preceding his death, he could enjoy an unin¬ 
terrupted deep. One would be more apt to 
think, that, by this affeftation of tranquillity, 
he hoped to augment the falfe glory he expect¬ 
ed from a voluntary death. 

j 

About midnight he called two of his freed - 
men, one of which, named Cleanthes, was 
his Phyfician or Surgeon, the other, by name 
Butas, was principally entrufted with the ma¬ 
nagement cf his affairs. He difpatched this 
latter to the fea-fide, in order to fee and let 
him know if every body was embarked. The 
fervice Cleanthes did him, was to drefs his 
hand, which had got an inflammation, occa¬ 
sioned by the violent blow he had given his 
Have. Cato, by this application to his hand, 
gave frefn hopes and comfort to his family, 
who concluded he had net renounced life, 
lines he was lid! careful of his body. 

Butas returned and brought word that every 
body was embarked but Craffus, who was then 
going on board : but that the wind was very 
nizh, and the lea very rough. Thcfc lad 
words drew a figh from Cato, he lamented 
thofe who under fuch circumftances were oblig¬ 
ed to put to fea. He lent Butas a i>cond time 
to the port, to fee if there might not be fome 
or.e, who in the hurry ol the embarkation had 
forget fome neceffhry proviffens, and been o- 

bliged 
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bliged to put back to Utica. It was now near 
break of day *, and Cato, if we may believe 
Plutarch, flept yet a little more. But being 
interrupted by Butas, who foon returned, and 
afiured his patron, that all was perfectly quiet, 

Cato ordered him to {hut the door, and before 
he left the room, flung himfelf upon his bed, 
as if he intended to finifh his night’s reft; 

He was no fooner alone than he ftabb’d him¬ 
felf with his fvvord, a little below his cheft; 
but not with that violence he intended, on ac¬ 


count of the indifpofition of his hand. So 
that he did not dye immediately, but inflrug- 
gling he fell from his bed and overturned a 
table he made ufe of for geometrical figures. 
At the noife he made in his fall, his fervants 


gave a fhriek, and his fon and friends imme¬ 
diately entered the room. They found him 
fwimming in his blood, and his bowels fallen 
out at the aperture of the wound. However 
he was (till alive and could yet fee. The Sur¬ 
geon came, and feeing the inteftines were not 
wounded, was for replacing them and fewing 
up the wound. But when Cato had recovered 
his fenfes,and underftood their intention to pre- 
ferve his life, he pufh’d the Surgeon from him, 
and with a fiercenefs, the very relation of 
which makes one tremble, tore out his bowels 


and expired. 

Such was Cato’s death: a death celebrated 


by all antiquity; but which the principles of 
our holy religion muft condemn, and which 


on his 

dtalb . 


reafon itfelf cannot approve. I do not here 


intend to expatiate on thofe principles, which 
inconteftably prove filicide to be criminal: but- 


(hall confine myfelf to what is proper to my 
fubjefl \ and only defire, that my readers, in 
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recolleding‘ the Ihort obfervations I have in- 
terfperfed in this narration, would be pleafed 
to add one fingle refledion more, arifing from 
the facts themfelves. Which is, that it is evi¬ 
dent, that pride was the motive of Cato’s def- 
perate refolution, and that, by the afiiftance of. 
that vice only, he furmounted the fear of 
death, which he looked upon as a weaknefs. 
Plutarch makes him fay to himfelf, that it 
would be fliameful and unworthy of him to 
owe his life to Csefar. Thefe were his appre- 
henfions. He could not fupport the thought 
of fuch an humiliation: and that he might not 
be obliged to his enemy for his life, he prefer¬ 
red depriving himfelf of it, by an ad: of def- 
pair. It is true, this pride, in his conceit, 
palled for a virtue. But it was certainly a vice, 
being condemned by all religion, and even by 
morality. However 1 will go ftill further; 
and think I can convid him from his own prin¬ 
ciples. 

The virtue, which he moft piqu’d himfelf 
upon, during the whole courfe of his life, was 
an invincible conftancy fuperior to all events. 
If io, ’tis evident that his death was the effed 
of a fudden lofs of courage, of a laffitude of 
contending, and of a dejedion of mind which 
wou’d not permit him to perfift in his oppofi- 
tion. The remains of Pompey’s party began 
to revive in Spain, and became afterwards very 
formidable. So. that to have kept up to his 
charader, Cato ought to have yet tried that re- 
fource : and to kill himfelf, while yet any 
hopes fubfifted, was deviating from his princi¬ 
ples and abandoning too foon the caufe of li¬ 
berty. 

2 So 

■ 
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So that I am very far from confidering Cato’s 
death as an aft of heroifm. Tis in his atten- Cm truly 
tion to the fafety of his friends, when he him- valuable 
felf made his life no longer his care ; ’tis in his f Qr *j? e r 
invariable humanity to the three hundred, and aCm 

the inhabitants of Utica •, ’tis in his love for CO mpanicd 
juftice, which induc’d him to oppofe all vio- bis re - 
lcnce in thofe of his own party-, ’tis in th efeM /,w - 
circumftances alone that I find him the true 


hero. 

This generous humanity was not only re¬ 
markable in the latter part of his life : it was 
the conftant direftor of his aftions and conduft: 

I know that this is not the idea commonly 
form’d of Cato. Refolution, haughtinefs, 
and an aufterity approaching to brutality, are 
the qualities moil ufually attributed to him. 
This idea, tho’ juft, yet is not compleat; and 
to enter entirely into his character, ’tis neceffa- 
ry to add to his oppofition to vice, his compaf- 
fion for the offenders: a companion, not the 
effeft of mere opinion, fubjcft to changes and 
caprices; but proceeding from right reafon, 
and always the fame, becaufe founded on un¬ 
alterable principles. This is evident in his 
tender friendftiip for his brother, in his regard 
for Mursena, whom he impeach’d, in the tears 
he flied on feeing the flaughter of his fellow- 
citizens, laftly in his moderation and mildnefs 
to all, with whom he had to contend, in the 
defence of the liberty and laws of his country. 
I except only Csefar, who, doing evil metho¬ 
dically, and going the fhorteft way to tyran¬ 
ny, without ever deviating from his plan, cou’d 
be confidered no otherwile by Cato than as a 
common enemy, againft whom the whole ftate 

ought to rife up in arms, and who ought to be 

treated 
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a. R. 70^- treated with feverity, becaufe there were no 
46 ‘ hopes of his amendment. 
jh may be If to thefe two principal parts of his charac- 
f^mVwter, refolution and humanity, be added his ele- 
tf the msfi vatec } genius, the extent and fagacity of his 

^7/W ^ ews ’ his indefatigable application to bufinefs, 
r.ifm ever and his purity of manners, we ftiall find, not- 
froJucd. withftanding fome defefts which we have oc- 

caficnally taken notice of, that he ought to be 
efteem’d, one of the mod valuable and virtu¬ 
ous men, Paganifm ever produc’d : nor need 
v r e be furprifed, that Virgil a has plac’d 
him in the Elyfian fields at the head of the 
friends to virtue : and perhaps we may think 
the high compliment, paid him by Livy, and 
reported by St. Jerom, not ill applied. “ Ca- 
“ to \ faid that judicious writer, has been ce- 
“ lebrated, and condemn’d, by‘two of the 
Ct greateft genius’s, that ever exifted. But no 
“ one cou’d either add to his reputation, by 
commendations, or detrafl: from it, by cen- 
u fure.” The two great genius’s Livy fpeaks 
of, are Cicero and Caefar. The firft had com¬ 
pos’d a panegyric on Cato, which is loft, and 
which he call’d by the name of his hero. The 
latter anfwered it in two trafts, intituled Antica - 


Jn znexcv- 
Jahle ctr- 
cumfiancc 
in bis life , 
relating to 
kii wife 
blarcia. 


tnusj but neither of them furvived the work 
they endeavour’d to refute. 

The only circumftance, wherein Cato’s con- 
duft of life feems reproachable, and wherein ’tis 
moft difficult to excufe him, was his behaviour 

*Secretofque pio', his dan- vituperando quifquam no- 
tem juraCatoncm./V^.^*. cuit, qaum utrumque fum- 
l. Fill. *v. 670. mis prxditi fecerint ingeniis. 

b Cujus glorix neqae pro- Liv. apud Micron. Prcb. /. II. 
fait quifquam laudand^ nee in O/eam. 


to 
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to his wife Marcia. He had had feveral children 
by her, and fhe was a&ually big at the time 
Hortenfius took it into his head to afk him for 
her. Cato readily agreed to the refigning her, 
and as foon as he had procur’d her father Phi- 
Jippus’s confent, gave her away himf^lf in mar¬ 
riage to Hortenfius. But Hortenfius dying 
foon after and bequeathing his great riches to 
Marcia, in prejudice of his fon, who was fome- 
what diffolute *, Cato made no fcruple to re¬ 
take her. From thence Csefar has taken occa- 


fion to tax Cato with having tranfadted this 
whole affair through a fordid principle. But 
Plutarch pretends that fuch an accufation is re¬ 
futed in the very propofition, and that 5 tis the 
fame thing to tax Hercules with cowardice, as 
to charge Cato with avarice. The thing cer* 
tainly admits of more difficulty, or rather is 
abfolutely inexcufable. For allowing whatg^ . 
Strabo has advanced to be true, that Cato in X j 
that only follow’d a long eftablifh’d cuftom a- j/j. 
mong the Romans j that pretended cuftom is 
fo contrary to common honefty, and morality, 
that ’twould have been more becoming a pcr- 
fon of his dignity to oppofe it, than to give it 
a fanftion by his example. 

Cato was forty eight years old when he died: 
and the place of his death has occafion’d his being 
ftil’d in hiftory, Cato of Utica, to diftinguifh 
him from Cato the Cenfor, his great-grand¬ 
father. 




In an inftant the news of Cato’s death was HU fwtral 


fpread thro’ the city; which drew an incre- commtnda - 
dible concourfe, as well of the three hundred , tl0ns ^ 
as of the Uticans, about his houfe. They^J^^ 
made the air refound with encomiums on the i„babi- 


dead hero, {tiling him their benefactor, their tantso/U- 

N faviour , tica - 


\ 
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a. r. -c6. faviour, alone free and invincible. And in- 
C fD ' dulgM thefe their tranfports, notwithftanding 
they knew Crefar was fo near them. But nei¬ 
ther the apprehenfions of the conqueror’s re- 
lentment, nor any inclination to flatter him, nor 
their own private feuds were capable of damp¬ 
ing their zeal for honouring Cato’s virtue. They 
folemnis’d his oblequies with great pomp, and 
erected a monument to him near the fea-fhore, 
where, in Plutarch’s days, was extant a ftatue 
of Cato, holding a fword in his hand. 

De 3 . A• r. His very enemies could not refufe him their 
r “ c commendations. The author of the memoirs of 

the African war, all devoted as he is to Csefar, 
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confirms Cato’s integrity, and acknowledges 
that he was extremely different from the reft of 
the chiefs of the conquered party. 

Csefar, being inform’d of his death, broke 
out into this exclamation. “ O Cato *! I en- 
“ vy you the glory of your death : for you 
“ have envied me that of faving your life.” 
Whether he fpoke fincerely in expreffing his 
defire of faving his moft implacable enemy, is 
what Plutarch thought he might have liberty 
to doubt. And this doubt he founds on the 
heavy invectives, with which Cadar had fill’d 
his Anticatones. How could he have fpar’d 
living, fays this hiftorian, the man, to whofe 
very memory he has ftiewn fo deadly an hatred ? 
This argument may be fupported by two con- 
fiderations, one taken from the lively refent- 
ment Caefar fhew’d, as I have already taken 
notice of and which I fhall have a further op¬ 
portunity of obferving, againft thofe who had 
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kindled the war in Africa : the other, which 
is full as weighty, may be drawn from the im- 
polfibility of Cato and Csefar’s ever agreeing 
in the fame manner of thinking, a6ting or 
fpeaking. However Plutarch determines in 
Gefar’s favour : and ’tis certain that the ex¬ 
traordinary inftances of clemency he has fhewn, 
and the infinite honour fuch an aft of generofi- 
ty would have done him, are motives which 
ftrengthen the probability of this conjefture. 
Efpecially, if Cato had put in execution the 
fcheme he had form’d on a fuppofition that af¬ 
fairs might have taken another turn, of cor^ 
fining himfelf to fome diftant ifliand, there to 
pafs the remainder of his days in quiet, I can¬ 
not think that Caefar would have fullied his 


glory by the death of fo virtuous a man. 

He was not far from Utica, at the time Ca- Cafar 
to kill’d himfelf: and in his paflage he had cometJa XJ- 
taken the city of Ufcaeta, where Scipio had tica ' Par ; 
collefted great magazines *, he had alfo made dons V.° s 
himfelf matter of Adrumetum, where he 

with Q^Ligarius, whofe life he pardon’d, but tax on tbt 

would not permit him to return to Rome. Be- 
fore he entred Utica, he was met by UCatfar,-^^ , 
who proftrating himfelf before him, obtain’d ^ g ^ 
for the prefent the pardon he fued for. How- n . 89. 
ever he did not enjoy it long. The Diftator Suet. C*f. 
cou’d not but refent the behaviour of this his n. 75 - 


young relation, who had on all occafions fliewn 
himfelf his implacable enemy, had treated feve- 
ral of his domeftics with more than ordinary 
cruelty, and had order’d the beafts to be kil¬ 
led, which the Conqueror had referv’d for 
the games he intended to give the Roman 
people. So that fome time after he call’d him 
to an account for the abovemention’d irregula- 

N 2 ruies, 
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rities, and without pronouncing his condem- 
4 * nation, ftirrid up the foldiers to kill him, as it 
De B.Afr. were in a mutiny. He was more fincere in 

pardoning feveral Romans of high rank, who 
had ftill continued in Utica, the moft eminent 
of whom was Cato’s fon. 


The citizens, who had always been ftanch 
to him, had nothing to expedt but commenda¬ 
tions and rewards. Not fo the three hundred : 


who, as they had ferv’d both Scipio and Varus, 
with inclination and affedtion, during the whole 
courfe of the war, and had had no other induce¬ 
ment to fide with Csefar than his fuccefs, were 
under mortal apprehenfions. Csefaris defign 
however was only to punifh them in their poc¬ 
ket : but he began by intimidating them with 
a long and enforc’d invedtive, wherein he great¬ 
ly exaggerated their pretended crime. Then 
growing milder, he promifed them their lives, 
but declar’d that their effedts fhould be fold, 
which however were to be redeemable on pay¬ 
ment of a certain tax. The three hundred, 
who expedted to have been treated with the 
utmoft rigour, fubmitted with joy and grati¬ 
tude to the penalties prefcribed them. They 
only defir’d Csefar to impofe a general tax, and 
leave the affeffinent of it to them. This was 


doubtlefs what he wanted, fo that he taxed 
15 i:>00] ' them at * two hundred millions of fefterces, to 

be paid at fix equal payments into the public 
treafury of the Roman people, in the fpace of 
three years. Thefe were the terms Caefar made 
ufe of *, but at that time the Roman people had 
nothing left but the name •, the real power and 
authority, as well as the management of the 

finances were folely vefted in the Didtator. 


By 
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By this time Juba was return’d to his king- ^ nt R ' c 7C g* 
dom, after a very fatiguing retreat, marching jll a ' } 4 * 
only in the night, and concealing himfelf du- flight . Za - 
ring the day in fuch cottages as he met with in kis ca ~ 
his rout. As Sabura his Lieutenant had been P ital ^ uis 
defeated and kill’d by Sittius, he had no other gafnflLm. 
hope left than to fliut himfelf up in Zama, his His d<atk . 
capital, which he had taken care to well fortify. 

But he found by experience that a government 
maintain’d by cruelty and barbarity, creates 
infidelity in its fubjefts. Before he proceeded 
on his expedition, he had order’d a great pile 
to be erefted on the market place of Zama and 
declar’d he intended, in cafe he Ihould be de¬ 
feated, to put all the inhabitants to death, and 
then place their bodies, himfelf, his trealure, 
his wives and children on the pile, to be 
there confum’d by the flames. So defperate a 
refolution had ftruck the inhabitants of Zama 


with horror; fo that they were not at all difplea- 
fed to hear of Caefar’s fuccefs ; and when Ju¬ 
ba thought to have entred the city, they Ihut 
the gates againft him. He at firft affum’d his 
authority, and threaten’d them ; but finding it 
to no purpofe, he next had recourfe to entrea¬ 
ties, tho’ with no better fuccefs: he then de- 
fir’d only to have his wives and children deli¬ 
ver’d up to him, but tins requeft was alfo de-^ 
nied him. Whereupon he retir’d to his palace 
in the country attended by Petre’ius, and a few 
horfemen who had accompanied him. Even 
in this abandon’d ftate, he was yet formidable 
to the inhabitants of Zama \ and they fent de¬ 
puties to Casfar to defire him to come to their 
afiiftance. Caefar, who was then at Utica, fet 
out the next day. He found the whole coun¬ 
try open to him, and every body fought his 
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K - protection. And now the unfortunate Juba, 

C ' 4 * having r.o refource left, determin’d to die. Pe- 
treius and he agreed on a duel, with intent mu¬ 
tually to kill each other. But the ftronger too 
eafiiy triumph’d over the weaker, and PetrcT 
us alone was kill’d. Juba attempted to (tab 
him kit, but not having refolution enough to 
effect it, ordered one of his (laves to kill him. 
c:r: U f. The Conqueror’s fortune bore down all be- 
ror viu;j fore it, with fuch irrefiftible rapidity, as en- 
fii-Kbr.cn- t j re jy t0 extirpate the remains of the conquered 

party. The cities of Tyfdrus and Thapfus, 
which C<dar had ordered to be befieged by his 
Lieutenants, were not long before they fur- 
rendered. Fauftus Sylla and Afranius, who 
fled with a body of fifteen hundred horfe, and 
were making for Spain, fell in with Sittius, 
who had defeated Sabura. This body was by 
him routed and difperled, and the two Chiefs 
were taken priloners. Nor had Metellus Sci- 
pio better iuccefs in his flight. He had col¬ 
lected twelve fhips, with which he purpofed to 
get to Spain. But having been obliged, thro’ 
ftrefs of weather, to put into Hippo, he there 
fell in with Sittius’s fleet, and was inftantly fur* 
rounded. As he perceived there was no pre¬ 
venting his fhips being taken, rather than fall 
into Caefar’s hands, he {tabbed himfelf, and in 
Sen. Ep. his la ft moments gave an inftance of his great* 

nefs of foul. For when fome of the enemy’s 
foldiers, who had boarded his fhip, enquired, 
w hat was become of the General: he replied 
£*/. with his dying voice, the General is fafe. 

All Caefar’s enemies in Africa being thus 
Gr : nnr ruined, the Conqueror allowed himfelf fome 

'L'ruln" ^ me * or ca ^ m i n g the country, and for making 

* a diftribution of rewards and punifhments ac 

cording. 
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cording to the different fervices that had been R. 7^. 
done him. He reduced Numidia to a Roman nt ' * 4 ‘ 
province, and gave the government of it to 
Sailuft, who exercifed there fuch flagrant op- 
preflions, that it gave room for Dio to conjee- Dio. 1. 
ture he had Caefar’s exprefs orders for fo doing, XLIII. 

and that he was not fo much deputed to go¬ 
vern Numidia, as to plunder it. The fame 
Dio remarks that this conduct of Salluft is ftill 
the more blameable, as he affefts throughout 
his works an air of probity, not to fay feverity: 
fo that though he, through Caffar’s proteftion, 
on quitting his government efcaped a judiciary 
condemnation, he neverthelefs is condemned, 
which is ftill more fcandalous, by his own 
writings. 

Among theNumidians Caffar diftinguiftied c ff a f s , 
thofe of Zama, and rewarded them for having d $ rlhutic, f 
Ihut their gates againft their King, by a total alTptZjh- 
exemption of taxes. Sittius, who had done menu. 
him fuch fignal fervice, was by him, together De B. Afr. 
with his people, put in poffeflion of Cirta, which 
had formerly been the royal city of Mafiniffa jy/ ' 
and of Syphax, and which from the name of 
its new inhabitants has fince been call’d the Co¬ 
lony of the Sitttans. 

In the penalties he infli&ed, he was guided 
by his averfion to cruelty, and by his covetouf- 
nefs after money. So that he took care not to 
extend his refentment to Juba’s fon, who was 
yet a child ; but he made a fale in Zama of his DeB. Afr. 
entire patrimony, and of the effefts of the Ro¬ 
man citizens who were fettled there and had ap¬ 
peared in arms againft him. On his return to 
Utica, he in like manner confifcated and fold 
the effefts of all who had had the rank of Cen¬ 
turion under Petreius, and under Juba. He 
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n' R 'c 7 ^ tax ^ Clt * es Adrumetum and Thapfus, 
n “' ‘ ‘ and exafted a yearly revenue in oil and corn, 

from Leptis and Tyfdrus. 

H: pit j to Of the Romans of diftinftion, of whofe fate 
JeatbFauf vi&ory had given him the difpofal, two were 
tvjSjtf* put to death, Fauftus Sylla and Afranius. And 
and Afra- t j 10 ’ the author of the memoirs of the African 

ft f *H 

war fays, that this was in confequenee of a fe- 
dition among the foldiery, yet it is eafy to fee 
that this commotion was the effect of Csefar’s 
policy. And indeed all other writers afcribe 
their death to his orders. Doubriefs he thought 
he had a right to treat Afranius with rigour, 
who, tho’ he had given him his life in Spain, 
had oppofed him afrefh both in Theffaly and 
Africa and even at the time he was taken by 
Sittius, was making preparations to go and 
join Pompey’s fon in Spain. Fauftus was not 
only Pompey’s fon-in-law, but the fon of Sylla, 
to whom Csfar had ever had a violent averfi- 
on, and whofe fchemes he had conftantly en¬ 
deavoured to fubvert. However he fpar’d 
Pompeia the wife of Fauftus Sylla, and her 
children. 

Afranius, Fauftus Sylla, and L. Csefar are the 
only perfons of note, whofe blood Csefar fpilt 
after the battle of Thapfus; which however 
is a confiderable exception to the encomium be- 
ftow’d on his clemency by Cicero, when he 
afferts generally, “ 3 that the citizens which 
“ the Republic loft, were carried off by the 
common chance of war, and not thro’ any 
refentment of the conquerors.” 


* Quo? amifimuscives, eos vi&oris. Cic. pro Marc. ». 
Matus vis perculit, non ira 17. 
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But thofe three excepted, his rigour to the ^ nt R ‘ c 7 ^* 
vanquifh’d extended no further than banifh- uuclmtn • 
ment. This was the only difti-nftion he made cy to the 
between thofe, who readily fubmitted after the 'em¬ 
battle of Pharfalia, and thofe, whofe obftina- 
cy obliged him to conquer them a fecond time 
in Africa. The firft, for the moft part, were 
immediately reftor’d to all their former privi¬ 
leges ; and a banilhment from Italy, and Rome, 
was the punifhment of the obftinacy of the lat¬ 
ter. Yet he permitted all his friends and prin- Dio. 
cipal officers to exempt each his friend from 
this penalty : and young Oftavius made the 
firft trial of his credit with his great uncle in 
obtaining this favour for Agrippa’s brother, 
who from that time became his firm friend. In 
procefs of time Csefar grew ftill more moderate, Augutli. 
and complied with the requeft of feveral for Suet, 
the like purpofe, infomuch that fome Ihort 
time before his death he granted an aft of grace. 

He alfo gave the fame inftance of his modera- Dio. 
tion and wifdom after the viftory of Thapfus, 
which had redounded fo much to his honour 
after the battle of Pharfalia, in burning all Me- 
tellus Scipio’s papers, which fell into his hands. 

Casfar left Utica the 13th of June, having His return, 
put an end to a war of fuch importance, and having put 

attended with fo much difficulty in little more an en * t0 
than five months. He took his rout by Sardi- 
nia, from .whence he feat a part of his fleet and mH 
of his legions, into Spain, under the command than five 
of C. Didius, with orders to obferve young months. 

Pompey’s motions, and to put a flop to his DeB * Afr ' 
progrefs. As for himfelf, after having made 
fome ftay in that ifland, he put to fea again: 
but in his paflage meeting with foul weather, he 
was not able to get to Rome ’till about the end 
of July. §. II. 
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patter':);g decrees of the Senate . Cafar having 
refoh'd to make a mild ufe of the fupreme power , 
fokmnly engages himfelf to it in his fpeech to the 
Senate. Reflexions on C#far's plan of conduit. 
He celebrates four triumphs \ for the victories 
gain'd over the Gauls , in Alexandria and Egypt , 
over Phamaces and over Juba . Satirical re¬ 
flexions on Cffar^ of an uncommon licence , fung 
by the foldiers during the triumph. Rewards 
be ft ow'd by Cffar on his foldiers. His bounty 
to the people. Roman Knights fight as Gladia¬ 
tors. Gefar engages Laberius to play a part in 
the Mimi of his compofition. Laberius's /mart 
repartee to Cicero. Temple of Venus genitrix. 
Cafar's forum. Amount of the fums carried by 
Cafar in his triumphs. Regulations made by 
Cffar, for repairing the diminution in the num¬ 
ber of citizens : agair.fi luxury: in favour of 
fhyficicinSy and profeffors of the liberal arts . 
The Calendar reform'd. Ccefar's conduX blame- 
obUy in what. He confents to Marcellas's re¬ 
turn. Cicero's oration on that occafion. Un¬ 
happy death cf MarceUus . The affair of Uga - 
rius . Cicero pleads for him. Cffar pardons 

him. Cicero's conftrain'd leifure. He employs 
it in the compofition of feveral works. His 
concern , occafiorfd by the prefent ftate of affairs 9 
abates. His political ccnduX towards Cafar. 
He gains the affeXion cf Cafar 3 5 friends. Eu - 
login m on Cato compofed by Cicero . Ca far’s 
Anticatcnes. Cicero's exceffive grief on account 
cf the death of bis daughter Tullia , 


o 
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T H E Senate had anticipated Caefar’s re- 

turn by fome decrees full of the molt Fiaiterirg 
fervile flattery, and by marks of honour, by fo </««« °f 
much the more exceffive as they proceeded not ^ " att ‘ 
from the heart, but were diftated by fear; their x h u f. 
apprehenfions exaggerating every thing, the 
better to counterfeit zeal and affe&ion. I fhall 
confine myfelf to fome of the moft remarkable 

inftances. 

It was decreed, that there fhould be feafts 
and rejoicings for forty days to celebrate the 
victory gain’d by Ctefar in Africa ; that on 
the days of triumph his chariot fhould be 
drawn by four white horfes, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the chariots of Jupiter and of the Sun ; 
and that on thofe days, befides the cuftomary 
Lifiorsof his office, he fhould be preceded by 
thofe of his two antecedent Diftatorfhips, ma¬ 
king together feventy two Liftors. To thefe 
diflinctions, which were merely honorary, the 
Senate added titles of more folid and real power: 
fuch as the Diftatorfhip for ten years, and the 
office of Infpeftor of Morals (a title fubftituted, 

I know not for what reafon, in lieu of that of 


Cenfor) for three years. Nothing now remain¬ 
ed but to raife him above the degree of a mor¬ 
tal : and this was even attempted by decreeing 
him a ftatue on a triumphal carr, which was 
to be placed in theCapitol oppofite to Jupiter’s, 
having the globe of the earth under his feet, 
withthis inkription, To Caesar, the demi¬ 
god. 

Ctefar had too much penetration not to per¬ 
ceive, from what principle this extraordinary 
earneftnefs to confer honours on him, fo con¬ 
trary to the ancient conftitution of government, 

proceeded. However he was pleafed with it, 

and 
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7 ^* and accepted them. But as he was hitherto on- 
ly indebted to his power for them •, he was 
now defirous to merit them. As he had now 
attain’d the height of his wilhes, and faw his 
ambition gratified with Sovereignty, the plan 
he propofed to follow was to make a mild and 
moderate ufe of a fortune, which was capable 
of no further addition *, and was willing and 
defirous that the Romans fhould be happy, 
provided they were in fubjeftion to him. 

Full of thefe thoughts, he declar’d in his 
firft fpeech to the Senate after his return to 
Rome, the principles of clemency and genero- 
fity by which he intended to govern, nor did 
he make any fcruple to contract a folemn en¬ 
gagement, he had no other intention than to 
fulfil. He began by removing the apprehenfi- 
ons every body was under, and which were but 
too well grounded, from the cruel examples 
fhewn by all, who till then had been fuccefsfull 
in the civil wars. For his part, he protefted, 

that power and vidtory were the motives which 
inclin’d him to humanity. “ For, fays he, 
“ from whom ought benefits to flow, but from 
C; him who has the means of beftowing ? Who 
<c is lefs excufable in committing faults, than 
he whofe power is unlimited ? who ought 
“ to Ihow the mod prudence and circumfpec- 
u tion in the ufe of the gifts of providence, but 
u he who has receiv’d them in the greateft a- 
“ bundance ? and whom does it moft concern 
“ to make a prudent difpofition of the eftate he 
cc enjoys, but him who has the richeft poflef- 
c; fions, and confequently has moft to lofe ? 
“ Think not that I fhall follow the fteps of 
Sylla. My intentions are to be your chief, 
not your mafter * to tranfacl your affairs, 

not. 
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<c not to tyrannife over you. When I can be 7 C |* 

ufeful to you, I will be your Conful and * 4 * 

Di&ator •, but the inftant any one’s pro¬ 
perty is to be invaded, I am no more than 
a private perfon.” 

Such were Caefar’s fentiments, which were Reforms 
without doubt laudable and generous, but on Ctr f ar '* 
more fuitable to a lawful Sovereign, than to ^d^i. 
an Ufurper, than which he was no better. 

This was a refk&ion, I may venture to fay, 
he never made. Nor does he feem fenfible of 
the effential difference between his fituation, 
and that of a Prince, whofe birth-right, or a 
free and regular eledion intitles him to obedi¬ 
ence. He was in hopes to make amends for 
the violence with which he had wrefted the 
fovereign power, by his perfonal mildnefs. 

But he was miftaken, and this miftake was 
the caufe of his death. This evinces how 
much a tyrannical ambition ought to be de- 
tefted, as it admits of no amendment ^ and that 
after having committed all kinds of crimes to 
attain an unjuft power, it is neceflary, even in 
the height of that power, to continue them, 
or perim \ 

Csefar renewed to the people the fame pro- 
teftations of mildnefs and clemency, he had 
made to the Senate: and the effe&s being 
found conformable to his declaration, the citi¬ 
zens by degrees recovered from the confterna- 

tion 


» Sylla, whofe example 
fttmi to contradict tbit re - 
fie Elion, fupported himftlf by 
force as long as he kept the 
DiElatorJhip ; and though , af¬ 
ter abdicating it, he continued 
in perfett tranquillity during 


the fhort remaining part of 
his life, this was owing to 
fome extraordinary ctrcum* 
fiances, peculiar to him, at l 
have opferved in its proper 
place . 
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a. r. 7-6. tion and fright they had at firft been feifed 
c * 4:> ‘ with. But the hatred the nobility bore the 
oppreffor of liberty, was an evil to which 


there was no remedy. 

^ Cllt ' Hitherto Caefar had been totally engaged in 

trhotju WarS ’ anC ^ t ^°^ e WarS ^ cl °% ^ UC * 
Suet. Csf. ceeded each other, that he had not had the 
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leaft leifure for triumph. But as he had now 
fome time to difpofe of, he employed it in 
the celebration of four triumphs, in the courfe 
of one month, but at proper intervals. His 
firft triumph was over the Gauls, the next 
over Alexandria and Egypt, the third over 
Pharnaces and Pontus, and in the fourth and 


lafl place over King Juba. 

In thefe triumphs Caefar fhewed all the 
magnificence his tafte naturally led him to, 
and as much as could be fupported by the 
riches of the empire, of which he then had 
the difpofal. He was particularly careful in 
varying the ornaments b , whofe materials for 
each triumph were different. For the firft he 
made ule of citron-wood, for the fecond he 
employed tortoife-lhell, tor the third the acan¬ 
thus c , and for the fourth ivory. 

That over the Gauls was without difpute 
the mod fplendid and fuperb. There were to 
be feen the Rhine, the Rhone, and the captive 
Ocean reprefented in gold. A multitude of 
prifoners preceded the chariot*, and among 
others, or rather above the others, was to 


b Velleius has made ufl of 
the word apparatus, which 
was *very intelligible to the 
Romans, but is not fo to us . 
By this word probably is meant 
the frames of the pictures and 
the bafs which fupported the 


images and other fucb like pa¬ 
geants. 

c By this is certainly meant 
the Acanthus Spinofus t which 
chiefly grows in Libya and 
Egypt. 

be 
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be diftinguifhed Vercingetorix, that unfor¬ 
tunate chief of confederate Gaul; who had 
been referved upwards of fix years to grace 
his Conqueror’s triumph, and was, after 
the ceremony, flung into a dungeon, and 
put to death: an unhappy period to the 
life of a man, whofe only crime was having 
attempted to refcue his country’s liberty. It 
would have done more honour to Caefar, in 
my opinion, if he had Ihewn the like gene- 
rofity to this brave Gaul as he had done to fo 
many vanquifh’d Romans, whofe refentment 
to him was perhaps more violent, and cer¬ 
tainly more formidable. But the Gauls were 
then look’d upon by the Romans on the foot¬ 
ing of Barbarians, and treated as fuch. 

The gaiety of the feftival was interrupted 
by an accident. For during the proceffion the 
axel-tree of the triumphal chariot broke, and 
the General had like to have fallen to the 
ground. So that it was night before the cha¬ 
riot could be mended, and Cadar afcended 
the Capitol by the light of feveral luftres, car¬ 
ried by forty elephants, regularly ranged on 
the right and left. 

Dio reports that he afcended the Capitol on 
his knees. It muft then be in conformity to 
an eftablifhed cuftom, which Caefar thought 
could not be difpenfed with; not even though 
he had almoft been put on a par, by the extra¬ 
vagant honours fhewn him, with the God to 
whom he paid fuch low homage. 

In the triumph occafioned by the Alexan¬ 
drian war, the conqueror gave the people a 
reprefentatron of the river Nile, and of the 
tower of Pharos on fire. The deaths of A- 
chillas and Pothinus were reprefented in two 

different 
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different pi&ures. And Arfinoe Cleopatra’s 
fitter, was there led captive and afterwards fet 
at liberty. 

The triumph over Pharnaces had nothing 
more remarkable than the famous infcription, 
w«/, vidiy vici . I came, faw, and conquer’d. 
This was engraved in capitals on a tablet, 
which was carried with great pomp. 

Laftly, in the fourth triumph wherein Csefar 
celebrated his viftory over King Juba, the fon 
of that Prince, of the fame name with his fa¬ 
ther and at that time a child, underwent the 
fame rigorous law, the Romans impofed on 
all their prifoners. He appeared on that occa- 
fion as a captive. But Plutarch has judged his 
captivity fortunate to him, as it procured him 
an excellent education, and gave him an op¬ 
portunity of inftrufting himfelf in the Greek 
and Latin literature. From thefe helps he 
made fo great an improvement in his under- 
ftanding and knowledge, as to become a cele¬ 
brated author; befides this further advantage 
of attaining the mod mild and humane de¬ 
portment. He afterwards had part of his pa¬ 
ternal poffeffions reftored to him, and was 
made King of Mauritania. But Pliny was of 
opinion that the reputation d of his learning 
was to him more honourable than his crown. 

It is obfervable that no Roman is mentioned 
in the title of any of thefe triumphs, Gefar 
imitated the example of moderation prefcribed 
him by Sylla on a like occafion, and was un¬ 
willing to infult the misfortunes of his fellow- 
citizens. However if credit may be given to 
Appian, Casfar’s caution extended only to the 

4 Stadiormn cKuitate memorabilior etiam, quam regno* 
Flin, y. 1 . 
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terms, and not to the things themfelves. This ^ t R Q 7 °| # 
hiftorian relates, that he caufed to be carried n ‘ ‘ 4 * 
in his triumph reprefentations of all the me¬ 
morable events of the civil war; and portraits 
of all the Romans of diftinftion who had 
there perifhed, Pompey only excepted: there 
was to be feen Metellus Scipio falling on his 
own fword, Cato tearing out his bowels, and 
fo of the reft. If this account may be cre¬ 
dited, I am furprifed that Appian fhould be 
the only writer who has preferved fo deteft- 
able a circumftance, and particularly, that Ci¬ 
cero, who mentions the fpe&ators concern, 
when they faw the city of Marfeilles carried Cic. Phil: 
in triumph, has omitted thefe other circum-VlIL ifc 
ftances which muft have been infinitely more 
affe&ing to the Romans. I leave it to the 
Reader’s judgment, whether my doubts are 
well founded. But the authority of Appian 
alone is not fufficient to determine me, in a 
fatt of this nature. 


Casfar, even at this high point of glory, 
could not be exempt from the cynical licence 
of his foldiers. It was a long eftablifhed cuf- 
tom, as has been obferved ellewhere, on thefe 
feftivals, where joy produced licentioufnefs, 
for the troops during the proceflion to fing 
fome coarfe couplets, which fometimes con¬ 
tained the triumpher’s praifes, but were oftner 
fo many fatyrs on him. Caelar’s foldiers 
puKhed this liberty to a very great excefs *, re¬ 
lieving with very great feverity on their Ge- 
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neral’s morals, which gave but too fair an 
opening. I muft be dilpenfed citing their 
very words, and fhall only obferve that they 
revived the fufpicions he had formerly lain 
under during his ftay at the court of Nico- 



medes. 
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a. r. 706. m edes. Sufpicions which gave Csefer great 
C * 4 4 offence, but which he could never get clear 
of, notwithftanding his oath to the contrary. 
Of fuch importance is it to reputation to have 
prudently fpent one’s youth, whofe indifcre- 
tions the world feldom forgets or forgives. 

Plin, XIX. One mud not be furprifed alter this, that 
f. not fatisfied with the rewards Caefar bellowed 


on them, though in themfelves abundant, they 
reproached him with having fubfifted them on 
herbage, when they lay near Dyrrachium. 
But it is very extraordinary that they fhould 
reflect on him for unjuftly ufurping and main- 
j)j 0 taining a tyrannical command. “ If you are 

“ the honeft man you pretend, faid they all 
in general, you ought to be punilhed : but 
“ if you continue to be unjuft, you may alfo 
u continue in power.” Which was plainly 
telling him, that he could not efcape condem¬ 
nation, if he left the people the uncontrouled 
exertion of their rights, and that he had no 
other method of enjoying fovereignty than by 
oppreffing his fellow-citizens. 

RrxarJs Notwithftanding Gefar’s foldiers thought 
hifi^:cd b) t ] ie rewarc j s bellowed on them too moderate, 

hi filers >’ et they were actually very exorbitant. He 
Frein- gave to each veteran twenty thoufand fefterces, 
^>em. making about one hundred and ftxty pounds 
CX\. 14. 0 f our money ^ he doubled the fum to e- 

very Centurion, and gave the quadruple to 
every Tribun and Horleman : and all this ex- 
clufive of the lands and fettlements he be¬ 


llowed on them. The conclufion is, that if 
they were not fatisfied, it is from the impof- 
ftbility of contenting troops, who are fenfible 
that their General employs them, for .his own 
intereft, and not for the public utility. 



The 
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The military , were not the only perfons who a * 7 ° 5 * 
.felt the effects of Qapfar’s liberality. He gave bounty 

to each citizen of the lower clafs, ten bulhels to the tea- 

- • j » ■ 1 ' . • 

of corn* ten poupd qf oil, and 400.fefterces/^* 
in money, .(about three guineas.) The num¬ 
ber of diofp who r^c^yed this bounty amount¬ 
ed to one hundred and fifty thoufand. Befides 
thefe diftribujtiopSi .there was a-treat given to 
.thp whole pepplp ;- f}veQty two thoufand tables 
were fet out in the rtreets, and ferved with 
-profufion. To thefe pxpepces,; Csfar further 
.added that of; public .fpe&acles of all forts, 

.combos of gladiator? and wreftletSj.-reprefen- 
tations of fea-fight& ip a lake made on .purpofe 
.near the city, plays, couffes in. the ; Circus,, tour- 
pameqts, and hunting of deer and 'elephants. . 

In. tlje qpmb## pf gladiators giveh by Qefar Roman 
on this occafiQn, /; aP . ii>dignity. :was firft prac- Knights **•. 
tifed, .if lam nottfpiftaken, which afterwards g £\ a fo atm% 
became freqpepp unde* the.Emperors. There 
were Jtorpan Knight hardy enough to enter 
the lifts,’ and, at the hazard of their lives, pro- 
ftitute their' honoipv apd ’lavi{h their blood, 
for,the vanity of plqalihg the multitude. There 
was alfo one Q^Calpfnus % who had been a 
Senator, who gondefeended to the like indig¬ 
nity ; but wheni'Fulvius, who was actually 

Senator, offered to engage, Csefar would not 

fuffer it. •• • 

. Among other-theatrical pieces, there were 'Je¬ 
rome farces played called, by the.Greeks and 
Romans, Mixrji. Lab.erius, a Ronlan Knight, l ° ar( 
happened to excel; in : tins kind ofcompofitiorc. in the Ali- 

: mi of his 

* The dignity of Senator or from a voluntary abdica* eompofuion. 
'ttfflj for lift, unltjs thiy ive'i e ti'on. Without douhl this Cal- Microbe 
degraded by the Cenfors , on penui was under one of thefe Sat. II. J , 
account of fame irregularity , two ci> cumflanui . 

0 2 Casfar, 
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Caefar, not fatisfied with his fumifhing him 
pieces for his entertainment, ftill further prc- 
fumed on his complaifance, and infifted that 
he himfeif fliould play a part in them. The 
poet confcnted, but with regret, as appears 
by his prologue, which Macrobius has prc- 
ferved, wherein he heavily complains, that he, 
who had quitted his houfc as a Roman Knight, 
fliould be obliged to return to it as a co¬ 
median. 

However he took care to make himfeif fome 
reparation for this violence, by fome lines he 
inferted in his Mimi, which had an obvious 
allufion to the prefent pofture of affairs. Such 
as introducing a perlon on the ftage, who 
cried out, 44 Romans, we are lofing our liber- 
14 ty.” There was alfo another line, which 
was particularly taken notice of, fignifying, 
44 He who f is feared by many, has many to 
44 fear.” The whole audience made the ap¬ 
plication of this maxim to Csefar, by turning 
their eyes upon him. 

The Diftator was offended at this the poet’s 
licenfe 3 and this difguft biaffed his judgment, 
in awarding the prize to Pub. Syrus, Laberius’s 
competitor. However he took care to reward 
him for having degraded himfeif at his miti¬ 
gation, by presenting him on the fpot with a 

golden ring, as it were to reinftate him in his 
knighthood, and by giving him a further gra¬ 
tuity of five * hundred thoufand fefterces. 

When Laberius had played his part, he 
went to take his feat among the Roman Knights. 
Who thinking it a double diihonour to them, 
that one of their order fliould be compelled to 


Ncccffe eft mule os timeat, quest multi ument 
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appear on the ftage, and after having there 
play’d, lhould return to his feat among them, 

plac’d themfelves in fuch a manner that there 

was no room left for him. Laberius, in order to 
come at the Knights, was obliged to pafs over 
the Senators benches. Cicero, as he came by 
him, feeing him fomewhat difconcerted, faid 
to him : “ I would make you room among 
“ us, if I were not already too much crowded.” 

This he faid not only to ridicule Laberius, but 
at the fame time to refleft on the number of 
new Senators created by Casfar, without any 
choice, or regard to rules, or decency. The 
Poet who was thorougly piqued, made Cicero 
a very fmart anfwer: “ You furprife me, fays 
“ he, for you were wont to fit on two feats at 
“ once.” This was a proverbial expreffion, 
fignifying among the Romans, what we mean 
by a Trimmer, or one who floats between two 
parties. So that Laberius refle&ed on Cicero, 
becaufe, by keeping plaufibly fair with both 
Csefar and Pompey, he had been a ftanch 
friend to neither. 


All thefe entertainments given by Caefar, Ttmflt of 
were not merely on account of his triumphs. »« Gt- 
He had other pretences; fuch as the dedica- 
tionof a temple erefted at his charge in honour 1^. ' 

of Venus Genitrix, that is to fay, to Venus, Frien- 


worlhipped as the head of the Julian Family •, (hem. 
the opening of a new Forum, another monu- cx ^ - ‘ 9 * 
ment of his magnificence ; laftly the funeral ho¬ 
nours due to the memory of his daughter, who 
died feveral years before, whilft he was in Gaul. 

One cannot help being in fome meafure a- 
ftonilhed at this immenfe profufion of all kinds. 


And I doubt whether the fums carried by Cae- 
far in triumph, as the fruits of his vi&ories, 

O 3 were 
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a. k. 706. were fufiicient, altho’, according to Appian, 
j^^they amounted to fmy five tfioufand tafents, 
the [urns' that is, to upwards of t^efte rhillibfis ; 6f our 
carried bj money. And in this fum are not included Wo 
C^/ar m e ight hundred twenty Wo clowns of 

gold, weighing together twenty thoufand four 

n ^ 1 r % % r * 
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Thefc FeftiVals vstre fucceeded by affairs-of 
greater importance. Caefar, whofe genius was 
univerfal, and who was hot lels adapted to 
make a prudent Legifiato'r, than a triumphant 
Conqueror, reform’d divers : abufes, and endea¬ 
vour’d to find remedies to fuch evils as requir’d 
the moft immediate redrefs. • ; ; 

F S r repair- The number of citizens was confiderably di- 

. 7 >. j • 

2e l /. iminifh’d fince the commencement of the civil 
K.r.u..n.in war The Diftator, who perfedlly well knew 

that die ftrength of a ftate confifts in the num¬ 
ber of its people, made feveral regulations to¬ 
wards repairing the lofs, and for encouraging 
the increafe of the Romans. He promifed re¬ 
wards to fuch married men as fhould get a 
.2-. num ber of children : and forbad any citizen a- 
bove twenty, or unden forty years of age, to 
be abfent from Italy more than three years, un- 
lefs they ferv’d in the troops. By the fame or¬ 
der no Senator’s fon could travel out of Italy, 
except in company of fome Magiftrate. Laftly 
as a multiplicity of (laves occafioned the lower 
clafs of people’s being out of employment, who 
being thereby reduced to mifery, perifh’d with¬ 
out having it in their power to marry and leave 
iffue, the Diftator order’d that at lead one 
third of the Herdfmen fhould be free-men. 

A;.*™] The extravagance of drefs and the luxury of 

axur J’ diet next claim’d his attention. He limited the 

ufe of purple and jewels to particular perfons, 

and 
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and for certain days, and reviv’d the fumptua- 
ry laws, which he was particularly careful 
fhould be carried into execution: infomuch 
that he appointed Commiffaries to infpeft the 
markets, to prevent the felling of any prohibi¬ 
ted meats, whether fifh or fleffi. And fome- 
times on receiving intelligence of fuch meats 
being bought, he fent Lidtors and foldiers in¬ 
to the houfes of private perfons, to feize the 
viftuals as they were ferving up to their tables. 

For the honour of letters, 1 muft not omit In favour 
that Caefar during the fhort refpite he enjoy’d, 
made it his application to encourage and reward p ro f e jf or}D f 
them : by granting the freedom of the city, to the liberal 
all who were willing to fettle at Rome and prac- arts. 
tife phyfic, and to all profeffors of the liberal arts. 

’Twas alfo at this time he effetted the regu- ne Calm. 
ktion of the Calendar, which flood in great darreform- 
need of it. I have more than once had occa - edt 
fion to mention the irregularity of the Roman 
civil year in the time we are now treating of. 

The regulation eflabliffi’d by Numa, tho’ far 
from being perfedl, might yet have ferv’d* 

But the Pontiffs, who by their office were to 
keep up this regulation, whether thro’ igno¬ 
rance, or thro 5 negligence, or perhaps fome- 
times to pay their court to people in power, or 
to oblige the monied men, had thrown every 
thing into confufion : So that the year, whofe 
events I am now giving an account of, and 
which was the laft of this confufion and difor- 
der, confided of 445 days. Befides the inter¬ 
calary month of 23 three days, there was a ne- 
ceffity of adding 67 fupernumerary days of the 
preceding years, to make the firft of January 
in the enfuing year fall properly. The care of 
the Calendar belong’d to Caefar as High Pon- 

0 4 bff> 
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a. r. 706. ; who, to affift him in its reformation* 

Ant. c, 46. mac j e u f e 0 f Sofigenes, an Aftronomer of A- 

lexandria. Becaufe the Greeks, thro* all anti¬ 
quity, were the foie profeffors of Metaphyfics, 
and the Romans had never had any infight in¬ 
to thofe matters but from the learn’d of that 
nation. Tis needlefs to obferve, that the Ca¬ 
lendar, as regulated by Caefar, is the fame we 
now make ufe, except that in order to bring it 
to its utmoft perfection, it has been expedient 
to introduce fome fmall alterations, which were 
made by the authority and order of Pope Gre¬ 
gory XIII. 

The regulation of the Calendar neceffarily 
made fome confufion in the ancient order of 


days, both as to facred and civil affairs ; that 
is, as well with regard to the feftivals, as in 
relation to the convening the Senate or people, 
the audiences of the Tribuns, and fuch like. 
Caffar, who ever paid regard to cuftoms efta- 
blifti’d by antiquity, employ’d a celebrated Re- 
gifter, nam’d Flavius, to adjuft as near as pof- 
fible, the new plan to the ancient fyftem. 

All thefe different applications certainly re- 
C blame ah U bounded to the honour of a perfon who was 
in bat! the chief of an empire. But Csefar took fome 
Fnen- other fteps which Stray’d the leader of a par- 

fhem. 


CXV The neceffity of making creatures, or of 

3 _ ’ fecuring fuch as he had already made, com- 

5 pell’d him in many things to break thro’ all 

rule. Such as increafing the number of offices, 
that he might have more places to give away. 
The reinftating, in the free enjoyment of their 
liberties, perfons, who had either been ftigma- 
tifed by the Cenfors, or, what was ftill worfe, 
condemn’d by folemn procefs. But he was 
principally reflected on for having introduc’d 

into 
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Into the Senate a great number of unworthy 
members, who by the meannefs of their birth u ’ 4 * 
and of their preceding employments, and even 
fome by the crimes with which they were 
branded, difhonour’d that auguft affembly. 

Caefar always made it a rule with him to re¬ 
ward fuch as had been of fervice to him. He 
explain’d z himfelf on this head without any 
reierve, and faid, that if robbers and rffaffins 
had been afiifting to him in the fupport of his 
right, or in the raifing of his fortune, he 
thought himfelf oblig’d not to be ungrateful 
to them. Such principles may be carried very 
great lengths : and the fubverfion of all laws, 
decency and regard to morality muft be the 
neceflary confequence. 

Caefar even confer’d the dignity of Senator 
on aliens, and as Suetonius exprefles it, on 
Gauls that were demi-barbarians. This was the 
fubjeft of a joke, which that hiftorian has 
thought it worth his while to relate. The fol¬ 
lowing advertifements were ftuck up in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the city : kC D This is to give no- 
“ tice, that all perfons are defir’d, not to (hew 
“ any of the new Senators the way to the Se- 
“ nate-houfe.” Caefar’s facility in admitting 
all forts of people into the Senate, increas’d the 
Senators to nine hundred, that is, a third more Macrob. 
than their limited number. And this gave rife Sat, II. 3, 
to a joke of Cicero, who being applied to by 
one of his friends for his intereft to get his fon- 
in-law made a Senator in one of the municipal 


* Profefiuseft palam, fi grafr 
fatorum & ficariorum ope in 
tuenda fua dignitate ufus ef- 
fet, tali bus quoque fe parem 


gratiatn telaturum.$«//. C<r /1 
n. 71. 
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“ At Rome, fays our Orator, the 
c thing would be ealy. At Pompeii (which 
was a little town in Campania) you wi 11 find 
Cl it more difficult.” 

Cleopatra and her brother’s voyage to Rome, 
this fame year 706, and which I have already 
mention’d, occafion’d much talk, and didCae- 
far great differvice. 

HicsrJtr.u But his clemency to Marcellus redounded 
to Mated- greatly to his honour. ’Twill not be amifs to 
5 Ti ' recoiled! what I have faid elfewhereof this man, 
who was no lefs eminent on account of his 
birth, than for the rank he held in the Repu¬ 
blic whofe conduft and courage were equally 
confpicuous, and whofe foul "was incapable of 
meannefs or tear. He had during his Conful- 
Ihip oppofed Caefar, and openly declar’d his 
intention to ruin him. After the battle of Phar- 
falia, he retir’d as I have already related to Mi- 
tylenae, where he feem’d relolv’d to pals quiet¬ 
ly the remainder of his days, and to make the 
ftudy of books and philofophy his whole em¬ 
ployment. But the repeated inftances of his 
brother C. Marcellus, and Cicero’s earneft let¬ 
ters (hook his refolution, and oblig’d him at 
* laft to content, that application fhould be made 
to the Conqueror, for liberty for him to return 
to Rome. 

Accordingly one day when the Senate was 
affembled and the Dictator had taken his feat, 
Pifo, Crefar’s father-in-law, broke the affair 
and nr ft mentioned Marcellus’s return. Im¬ 
mediately the brother of this illuftrious exile 
fiur.3 himlcif at Cjefar’s feet j and the whole 


Cic. 2d 
Fam. IV 


Senate at the fame time riling from their feats 
fecondcd his requeft and entreated their Chief 
to redore them one cl their mod diftincuifh’d 

and 
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and mod valuable members. 


Csefar at firft af- A - R - 7°s. 

v'Ua Ant.C. 46, 


fum d a feverity, and complain’d of the re- 
fentment and animofity Marcellus had ever 


fhown to him. But when nothing was expec¬ 
ted but a denial, and fuccefs began to* be de- 
fpair’d of, he added, that whatever, reafons he 
might have to be perfonally diffatisfied with the 
man whofe repeal they fued for, he could 
not oppofe the unanimous defire of the Senate. 

This was matter of great joy Co Cicero. That Cicero's «i 
1 day feem’d to him the firft happy day for the ration on 
Republic fince the commencement of the civil tbil occo ^ 
wars: and in the fit of Enthufiafm which was ° n4 


then upon him, he deliver’d that excellent o- 
ration, fo well known and fo univerfally admi¬ 
red ; in which after celebrating ail Cadar’s ex¬ 
ploits, he prefers his clemency and generofity 
to the glory of all his triumphs. 

This fpeech muft be ftill the more agreeable 
to Caefar, as till then Cicero had kept an obfti- 
nate fullen filence, which might have been eafi- 
ly interpreted a difapprobation of all the then 
meafures. There were but too good grounds 
for this fufpicion : and our Orator, who 
thought ’twas for his intereft to remove fuch 
an opinion, was not fparing in the commenda¬ 
tions he beftow’d on a perfoh, whofe fecret re- 
fentment he had caufe to apprehend. H t had 
laid it down for a maxim, that a prudent man 
ought to comply with the times j and in the 
Oration I am now fpeaking of, that principle 
carried him great lengths •, for he therein pro- 
feffes a perfonal affeftion for Casfar, and a zeal 


1 Ita mihi pulcher hie dies centis Reipublicae. Cic, ad 
vifus eft, ut fpeciem aliqmm Fam, IF. 4 .. 
viderer videre cjuafi revivif- 


for 
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a, R. 716. for the prefervation of his days, and offers k to 
’ 4 ’ interpofe between him and any attempts that 
might be made to his prejudice : a language 
very different from the real fentiments of his 
heart, and abfolutely contradifted by the excef- 
five joy he inftanced at the unhappy death of 
the oppreffor of his country. 

Vnbafpy However Marcellus did not reap the benefit 
death of 0 f Csefar’s kindnefs : for being on his return 

CicTad^* t0 ^- ome ’ ^ :o P t at Athens, and was there 
Fam. IV. aflaflinated by a wretch who had been a long 

12. time in his fervice, and who afterwards killed 

himfelf. What could induce him to this aft, 
has never been difcover’d. But Cicero has ta- 
ken care to clear Csefar, from any imputations 
XIII.* jo^hat might be thrown on him. 

Ugarim's Caefar did yet another aft of clemency, which 

*S avr * has been the more taken notice of, on account 

of the part Cicero took in it. ’Twas in re¬ 
lation to Q. Ligarius, who after the battle of 
Thapfus had obtain’d a pardon for his life, but 
on condition of remaining in exile. His two 
brothers, who had taken Csefar’s party, feeing 
how eafily he had been prevailed on to forgive 
Marcellus, conceived hopes to obtain in like 
manner the repeal of their brother’s fentencc. 
Accordingly they made application to the Dic¬ 
tator, and were feconded by Cicero, who was 
their friend. This is the account he fends Li¬ 
garius of the audience Csefar gave him on this 
occafion. u In the morning I waited on Csfar, 

k Omnes tibi. ut pro aliis & cuflodias, fed etiam late- 
etiaro loquarquod deme ip- rum noftrcrum oppofitus Sc 
{b fentio, quoniam fubeffe corporum pollicemur, C/V. 
aliquid potas quod caven- pro Marc, n. 32. 
dum fir, non mode excubias 

<c at 
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<l at the inftance of your brothers; and after 
M 1 having difpenfed with all the trouble and u 
“ indignities to which one muft be expofed to 
“ get at him, I was at length introduc’d. Your 
“ brothers and other relations flung themfelvcs 
“ at his feet: and I addreffed him in a manner 
w fuitable to the occafion. Casfar’s anfwcr 
“ was mild, but not decifive. But his very 
<c looks declar’d, as much as his words, that 
“ he is favourably difpofed, and that you may 
4< hope for the beft.” 

Such was the fituation of this affair, when q; c ^ 
Tubero lodg’d a formal accufation againft Li- Lig, 
garius. Nothing can be more extraordinary 
than the charge of this accufation. Tubero 
accufes Ligarius of having carried arms againft 
Casfar : and it was not only his own cafe, but 
he was exafperated againft Ligarius for no o- 
ther reafon, than bccaufe he pretended he had 
three years before prevented his going into A- 
frica, whither the Senate had deputed him to 
carry on the war againft Casfar. So that Liga- 
rius’s affair now appeared in a different light: 
from being only a bufinefs ot fupplication and 
entreaty, it now became a matter of law •, and 
from Csefar’s clofet was now remov’d to the 
Forum, and fubmitted to the determination of 
the bench. Caefar however refervM to himfelf 
the right of deciding the affair, but in quality 
of Judge : and Cicero, who at firft had only 
appeared on this occafion as folliciting for his 
friend, now became his advocate. 

Cicero’s fpeech at the trial is indifputably one 
of she fineft monuments of the fkill and infinu- 



1 Quum omnem adeundi 
conveniendi illiui jndig- 


nitatei 

lillem 


& moleftiam pertu- 


Cic, ad Fast 
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ating addrefs of that great Orator. 
* •' t? ’ that Csefar Diau’d himfelf on no * 


He knew 


than his clemency to his enemies. ’Twas there 
-he made his attack. Not that he neglefted 
making 3 proper ufe of the cireumftances which 
• appear’d- fqoft in I^igarius’s- favour, • but he 
■principally had recourfq to Gefar’s generofity. 
6 I have ^pleaded,^faid; hq to Csefar, many 
• caufes, and fome before you. But wa$ ne- 
c v^r heard to makq ufe,of thefe,expi;e$ons. 

5 Forgive him , Gentlemen , be has committed- a 
'fault': ’twas thro'inadvertency: he will never 
‘ do fo again. This is-a language to be ufed 
1 to a father. But we fay to the judges: He 

c is not guilty , he never fo much as thought mit : 
‘ the evidence is fuborn'd , and the accufation falfe . 
‘ Do you, Caffar, take upon you to be judge 

6 in this affair r Do you inquire in what camp 
‘ he has ferved ? To this I make njoaflfwer. 
1 Nor fbail I dwell on feveral points,- which 
‘ perhaps would have fome weight with a 
c judge : fuch.as that he quitted Rome before 
‘ the war broke out •, that he was left in Africa 
‘ while the peaj-e yet fulpfifted ; that he was 
6 involv’d in a-war when he leaft expected it i 
6 that even then, fo iar from (hewing .any a- 
‘ nimofuy, his whole heart and inclinations 

This is the ufual manner of 


for you. 


addref- 


n CauCa?, Csfar, eg'^mul- 
tos, 5: quk'em tecum : eerie 
cunq-am hoc modo, Jgno - 
fciie indices: errawt: lapfus 
efi: ton putan. it: fi unquam 
pofibac- Ad parentem fic 
agi iolet. Ad judices > Ken 
fecit, non cogiterjit: fatfitej- 

teSffitum crimen. Die te, Cs- 


fcr, de fa&o Ligarii'judi- 
cem efle : quibus in prsefi- 
diis fuerit, qirsre. • Taceo. 
Ne hsec quidem colligo,qu£ 
fortafTe valerent etiam.apud 
jtidicem. Legatus ante hel¬ 
ium profe&us, relic^us in 
pace, bello oppreflus, in eo 
ipfo non acerbus,totus animo 

& 
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u addrefling a judge. But to you I apply as A - 

<c , to a father: I am to blame , I have afted incon* Ant> G, '^ v 
fideratdy, I rely.on your goodntfs y and entreat your ■ 

‘f: forgivenefs. Had no body found favour, before. 

“ 't would be preemption in me to fue for. it \ 

but as there are many balances of your g$neroJi- 
“ 0», not thofe hopes , to which you yourfdf 
“ to* &>/£, be fruftrated. And ‘has not 
u Ligarius all thereafon in the world to hope 
<c for pardon, when 1 myfelf, thro 3 your indiilr 
“ gence, have the liberty of entreating for an- 
w other ?” 

. The remarkable-ftroke of eloquence which 
follows what I have juft now quoted, is uni- 
verfally known and admired, wherein Cicero 
with infinite art, puts Csefar in mind of the fer* 
vices done him by one of Ligarius’s brothers. 
u You muft remember, fays he to him, you 
“ * who can forget nothing but injuries, you 
u muft certainly remember what proof T. Li^ ‘ 

“ garius gave, when he was Queftor, of .his 
“ attachment and zeal for your Intereft.'” This 
was-'attacking Caifar by his blind jfidej if I may 
ufe fuch an exprefiion, in fpeaking of a gene? 
rous inclination to pardon. 

Nor indeed could he refift the foft perfua- Cafur 
Con which flowed from the Orator’s lips. Me pardons 
came, if we may believe Plutarch, with af¬ 
firm refolution to continue inflexible ; becaufe plu: ’ ^ 1C ’ 

& fludio tuus. Ad judicem ftr oppn, qui /pern dedifi. An 
tic ^gi folet. Sed ego ad fperandi Ligario caufa non 
parentem loquor: Erravi, fit, quum mi hi apud te fic 
temrt feci y pcenitet: .ad cle- locus etiam pro altero de* 
mtntiam tuam confugio : de- precandi ? Cic. pro Lig. 30. 
titti veniam peto : ut ignofcas , 3 1. 

oro. Si nemo impetra-vit, ar - n Qui oblivifci nihil foies, 

roga nler : fi piurimi, tu idem nifi injurias. n. 36. 


he 
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An^c 7 °6 u P on Ligarius as an irreconcileable 

* 4 ’ enemy. And therein he was not miftaken, 
for this very Ligarius fhortly after entered into 
the confpiracy againft him. So that it was 
mere curiofity which had drawn Csefar to the 
bench; as he had not heard Cicero plead for 
feveral years. But he was not his own mailer. 
He was feveral times feen to change colour: 
whatever paflions the Orator had a mind to 
infpire him with, were fucceflively expreffed 
in his countenance; and when towards the 
conclufion Cicero deferibed the dangers of the 
battle of Pharfalia, Csefar Ihuddered and 
trembled from head to foot, and let fall the 
minutes of the trial out of his hand. In Ihort 
Ligarius was pardoned, and had leave to re¬ 
turn to Rome. 


Cicero's This event may, if I judge right, be con- 
cmplUd fidered, as a mafter-piece of eloquence. It is 
*** n0 ** uc k difficult ^ t0 influence a mob, nor 
does it require any extraordinary extent of ge- 
poftinef nius. But by mere dint of perluafion, to lof- 
frver&i ten and change the paflions of a man like Cse- 

far, is what Cicero alone was capable of. 

The two affairs of Marcellus and Ligarius 
were the only public afts which that year em¬ 
ployed Cicero’s talents. His other occupations 
were in compofing different trafts in philofo- 
phy and rhetoric. Since his return to Rome, 
he had had no other confolation than literature: 


being thoroughly diflatisfied with whatever he 
law, or heard. Befides the public events, 
which touched him fenfibly ; his own private 
fituation was none of the moll agreeable. By 

the change of government he had loft that 
eclat, that confideration, that rank and autho¬ 
rity attendant on one of the Chiefs of the Ro¬ 


man 
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man Senate. He had very little influence 
with the Regent, who though he fometimes ' 4 * 
fuffered himfelf to be prevailed on by intrea¬ 
ties, was not of a temper to allow any one to 
have much afcendant over him. Not ofity 
Cicero, who had been ah enemy of long {land¬ 
ing, but thofe 0 who had always been in hte 
intereft, were not of Caefar’s council. He 
was himfelf his only Counfellot. 

Cicero, in this ftate of inactivity and lei- 
fure, which only ferved to give a greater fcope 
to his afflictions, had never been able to p fur- 
vive, without the afiiftance of books. He 
ever took delight in them * but now they be¬ 
came not only his confolation, but his phyfic, 
and it was to them he owed his health q . It 
was at this time he compofed moft of his phi- 
lofophical works. Befides the relief an em¬ 
ployment of this kind gave him, he reckoned 
he was acquitting himfelf as far as he was able 
of the duties of a citizen. “ Since we can* 


“ no longer ferve the Republic in the Senate 
u and in the Forum, at leaft let us ferve it by 
“ compofing fuch works as may conduce to 
u the formation of manners, and be inftruc- 
cc tivc to our countrymen.” This was a view 9 IC# Aca( *' 

. 1 C II* 


worthy of Cicero. 

At length bufinefs, time, refleftion and n c-His concern 
ceffity got the better of his grief. After hav-/? r tht J um 

ftnt filua* 

0 Is utitur confilio, ne fa- s A ftudiis antea deletta- 
orum quidem, fed fuo. Cic. tionem modo petebamus, a u airi 
41dFam.IV. 9. nunc vero etiam falutem. ***' 

p Vivas, inauis. in literis. Cic. IX. 1. 


0 Is utitur coniilio, ne fu- 
orum quidem, fed fuo. Cic. 
ad Fam. IV. q. 
p Vivas, inquis, in literis. 


airs a- 


An quidquam me aliud age- r Si minus in Curia atque 

re cenfes > aut poflfem vive- in Foro, at in litteris & librii, 
re, nifi in litteris viverem. juvare Rempublicam. Id, 
Cic. ad Fam . IX. 26. . ibid. 


P 


ing 
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iLfc 7 ^* * n § bewailed 5 his country longer and with 
“"'’deeper concern than ever fond mother wept 
the lofs of her only child, he took comfort. 
He even affumed a kind of gaiety, and fome- 
times in his letters makes merry with his fitu- 
ation. 

One of his friends, a man of fenfe and erudi¬ 
tion, had reproached him for not refiding at 
Rome. u You are x not then fenfibie, fays 
“ Cicero, in anfwer to him, of the difference 
“ between my prefent and former fituation. 
Ci I was then at the helm and direfted the 
<c fteerage, at prefent I can fcarce find place 
“ in the hold. Do you imagine that there 
will be fewer decrees of the Senate, becaufe 
I am at Naples? The Senate’s decrees are 
“ drawn up in Caefar’s clofet: and. if my 
“ name happens to occur to his memory, it is 
lc fubferibed to the decree *, and I often hear 
“ of a decree of the Senate, faid to be framed 
u on my advice, being fent into Armenia and 
“ Syria, before I know a fingle word of the 
46 bufinds it relates to. Do not think I am 

• Patriam eluxi jam & Senatusconfulturn in Ar- 

gravius Sc diutius quam u*ta meniam Sc Syriam efie per- 
mater unicum filium. Cic. latum, quod in meam fen- 
aJ Fam. IX. 20. tentiam fa&um efle dicatur, 

* Quid ftmile ? . .. Sede- quam omnino mentionem 
bamus enim in puppi, & ullam de ea reeffefa&am. 
clavum tenebamus. Nunc Atquc hoc nolim me jocari 
autem vix eft in fentina lo- putes. Nam mihi feito jam 
cus. An minus multa Sena- a regibus ultimis allatas efie 
tusconfulta futura putas, ft litteras, quibus mihi gratius 
ego ftm Neapoli ? . . Sena* agunt, quod fe mea fenten- 
tuFConi'uha (cribuntur apud tia reges appellaverim : quos 
amatorem tuum, familiarem non modo reges appellatos, 
meum. Et quidem, quum fed omnino natosnelciebam. 
in men tern venit, penor ad Cic. ad Fam. IX. 15. 
fcriber.dum: & ante audio 

3 joking. 
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<c joking. I have received letters of thanks A - R * 7° 6 * 
“ from very diflant Kings, for my having Ant ' C 
“ confented to their being acknowledged by 
u the Senate Kings, friends and allies of the 
“ Empire, when J not only was ignorant of 
“ the honour conferred on them, but even 
“ that fuch perfons ever exifted.” 

Cicero judged perfectly right in his beha- HispolitU 
viopr. He carefully avoided giving Caefar cai 
any offence, whofe goodnefs and moderation <lw/ j re ’ 
he highly extols even in his private letters. As 
fpr Casfar’s principal friends, Hirtius, Dola- tie gam 
bella, Panfa, Oppius and Balbus, he was upon t>oe a ff ec ~ 
cxtreme good termp with them. Particularly tio ” °f Ca ' 
•the two firft, who were men of fenfe and me- 
lit, and flood fair to be fhortly at the head of Cic” ad 
affairs, fludied eloquence under him : this Lam. IX. 
formed a confiant familiarity and friendfhip l6 > 

between them equally advantageous, and agree- IV * * 
able to Cicero. 

He makes merry on this ocqafion with his 
ufual ingenuity. •“ I imitate v , fay? k§> 

U ’nyfius the tyrant, who, being drove, from 

“ Syiracufe, opened £ fchool -ajr-Cqr^ch. • So 
“ I, .£9 whole detern^natipn #nd judgWCDt 

“ people were wpnt : tp iubmit^eir own* snow ■ 

“ power is faff,, as all. d$ppn 4 s ,$n --fifee \ 

. • « one -perfon, J, keep a iqhQpl qf 

“ Rhetoric.” . . 

, His difciples k J <glqquerjcp wer£ fris^paftesrsin 


r Intellexi probair tibi 
•incum confilium,-quod, at 
Dionyfms tyrannus, quutu 
Syracufis ex pul (as effet, Co. 
rinthi dicitur Judum aperu- 
ifle, lie ego, fublatis judiciis, 

aniiilb regno forenli, .ludum 


qua fi hdbere coeperim. Cic. 
ad Fam. IX. 18. 

v Hirtiutn ego & Dola- 
bdlam dicendi difcipaloi 
babeo, ccen!andi magiftros. 

Id. ibid\ 16 . 
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good cheer, as he has taken care to inform us, 
and frequently invited him to fupper: on 
which occafion he banters very agreeably: 

One * of the advantages, fays he, arifing 
tc from the leflons I give our Conquerors, is 
“ that I partake of their voluptuous tables. 

Since then I have had my fhare of more pea- 
C: cocks, than you have eat pigeons. So that 
16 thofe encomiums are no longer applicable to 
45 me which you were formerly plealed to be- 
45 flow on me : fuch as, how contented is that 


“ man with his diet! what an eafy gueft he 
“ is! I have entirely laid afide my application 
Ci to public affairs, and my concern for my 
“ fellow-citizens. I am no longer anxious to 
“ prepare a fpeech for the Senate, nor em- 
“ ployed in flu dying caufes. I have deferted 
“ that feverity of morals I formerly affefted, 
“ and am come over to Epicurus’s camp, with 
46 whom I formerly waged war.” This whole 
pafiage is fo much the more witty, as the per- 
i'on, to whom Cicero writes, was an Epi¬ 


curean. 


P.n-\ric Cicero’s friendffiip and familiarity with the 

1'!* % l Conquerors, and his neceffary dependance on 
q? / 7 Caefar, were not fufficient motives to diffuade 
Jsf-r's him from compofing about this time his fa- 
-=tica- mous panegyric on Cato. Not but that he 
^ was fenfible of the difficulty of fuch an under- 
A : i . xii ^hing in his prefent fituation. However he 


x Extremum illud eft, omnem noftram de Repub- 
quod tu nefcio an primum lica curam, cogitationcm de 
-putes : plures jam pavones dicenda in Senatu fententia, 
cod feci, quam tu pullos co- commentationem caufarum, 
lumbinos. . . Iih mea, qua; abjecimus. In Epicuri nos 
foleb-i-. antea laudare, 0 ho- adverfarii noftri cailra con- 
minem facilem f 0 hofpitem jecimus, Id, ibid, 18, 20. 
pongravem ! abicr.nt. Nam 


went 
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went refolutely through it: and if we may A « R ;7o6. 
guefe at the work by the kind of plan he has Ant ‘ C ‘ 461 
given us of it in one of his letters to Atticus, 
he not only generally extolled his hero’s for¬ 
titude and conftancy, but he cut to the quick, 
and celebrated him for having long forefeen 
the evils the Republic then felt, for his endea¬ 
vours to avert them, and for having prefer¬ 
red death rather than be a living witnefs of the 
enfuing calamities. 

Without doubt a work of this kind could 
not'be very pleafing to Csefar. However he 
fhewed no marks of his difpleafure : but con¬ 
tented himfelf with anfwering it by two trafts, 
which he intitled (as I have already laid) An- 
ticatones, oppofing according to the expref- 
fion y of Cremutius Cordus, in Tacitus, plead¬ 
ing to pleading. 

In thefe two pieces Caefar by no means Piut. Cif. 
fpared Cato. But Cicero was therein honour¬ 
ably treated, and compared to Pericles and 
Theramenes, two of the moft illuftrious per- 
fons that ever appeared in the Athenian Re¬ 
public, great Orators and excellent Statefmen. 

Cicero’s work ftill further deferved Gefar’s 
commendations on account of its ftile and elo¬ 
quence, and as Brutus has alfo compofed a 
panegyric on Cato, Caefar upon comparing 
thefe two pieces, faid in a letter to one of his 
friends, that having 2 feveral times read over 
Cicero’s treatife, he thought he had acquired a 

y M. Ciceronis libro, quo * Legi epiflolam : multa 
Catonem ccelo aequavit, quid de meo Catone, quo izepif- 
aliud Di&ator Caefar, quam fime legendo fe dicit copio- 
refcripta orationc velut apud fiorem fattum : Bruti Catone 
judices rcfpondit. Tac . Ann. letto, fe fibi vifum difertum, 

W• 34* Cic. ad Ait . Kill. 46 . 

P 3 greater 
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greater rirhnefs and in or c variety of expref- 
fion : but in reading Brutus’s, his own vanity 
was flattered, and he thought he himfelf was 
eloquent 

The little I have fa id of Cicero will, I ima¬ 
gine, fuffice to fhew in what manner he em¬ 
ployed himfelr from his obtaining his pardon 
to the time of Cmiar’s death. If in the pro- 
erei’s of this work any thing further fhould oc- 

cur worthy of note, I Anal] take care to make 


Cr>r::!x- a proper uf: of it. I {hall only previoufly take 


r f-r 


w* * 


* 


. notice, that the death of his favourite daugh- 
ter Tullia, which happened the following year, 
t r in flung him into the clcepeft affliftion; which 

he carried to an excefs fcarce becoming fo 
great a genius. Doubtkfs fuch misfortunes are 


^ . 
C:c. ad 


great a genius. 

ZD O 


~ :c ‘ difficult to be born, and none but fouls inca- 

jr * m i x * 

^ pable of humanity can be infenfiblc on the 
a::. XII. like occaflons. But a favage melancholy and 

avoiding all focietv, but more particularly the 
ridiculous defign of deifying his daughter and 
erefting a temple to her, may perhaps be ex- 
cufed in a common man, but are unpardonable 
In Cicero. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XLVII. 


C i£ S A R’s war in Spain againft Pom- 

pey’s children. The confpiracy againft 
Caefar. His death. Anthony's artful 
conduft to make an advantage oi this death. 

Ann. R. 707, 708. 


§. I. 

The troubles in Spain prove favourable to young 
Pompey. Ccefar comes into Spain. He com- 

pofes a J\mall poem during the voyage. Obliges 
Pompey to raife the feige of Vila. Befieges and 
takes Ategua. Reciprocal cruelties . Battle of 

Munda. Death of Cn. Pompeius. Sextus Pom - 
pe'ius faves himfelf among the mountains ofCel- 
tibsria. Total reduction of Bsetica. Volun¬ 
tary death of Scapula. C*far's diftribution of 

rewards and punijlments in Spain. Young Oc¬ 
tavius is ferviceable to feveral with his uncle. 
Cafar takes all occaftons to JI:ew him in public. 
Cafar's triumph , and the citizens difcontent on 
that account. Cxfar fpoilt by the Senate's flat¬ 
tery. He is declared Imperator , perpetual 
Lift at or , fsiV, Extraordinary honours confer¬ 
red on him. The privilege of conflantly wear¬ 
ing a crown of laurel gives him fmgular fatis- 
fa fit ion. The reafon Cefar appoints Fabius 
and Trebonius Confuls for the three remaining 
months. Caninius conful for feventeen hours. 
Cicero's witticifms on that occafm. Cafar ar¬ 
id 4 bitrarily 
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bitrarily difpofes of all offices and employments . 
New Patricians. Confular ornaments granted 
to ten who had paffied the Pntorian dignity . 
Cafar appointed Conful for the fifth time and 
Anthony bis Cpllegue. Nomination of other Ma- 
gifirates. Cafar prepares to make war againjl 
the Parthians. He forms feveral fchemes y all 
equally grand and magnificent . 


fhetreubus U RIN G Csefaris ftay at Rome, young 

I J Pompey’s forces had confiderably in- 
Irjsxrabu to creafed in Spain, and began to give the Con* 
young Pcm- queror fome uneafmefs. Cn. Pompeius had 

a great many friends in that Province, who 
had for a long time been attached to his family : 
but perhaps they had never dared declare them- 
felves, had not the ill conduCt of the perfon 


appointed by Caefar to command in Ulterior 
Spain, fumiflied them with an opportunity. 
For the better comprehending of this, it will 
not be improper to enter into fome preceding 
tranfactions. 


B 1 Akx When Csfar jn the firft year of the civil 
n. 48. & war, had fubdued Spain, he appointed Ch 
D:o. I Caffius Longinus Governor of Lufitania 
XLII. and Bsetica, who, having been Queftor there 

under Pompey, was well acquainted with the 
country'. Longinus wanted neither for enter- 
prife nor courage: but his violence, paffion, 
injuftice and avarice during his Queftorfhip 
had made him fo deteftable, that in a confpi- 
racy formed againft him, he had once been 
actually wounded. Thefe reciprocal outrages 


created reciprocal refentment. 

Now therefore that he was. inverted wifh the 
fupreme command, he endeavoured by ingra¬ 
tiating himfelf with the troops to gain their 
protection againft the natives refentment. He 

made 

* 


f 
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made very handiome prefents to the foldiers, 
and promifed them much more, which to be n ‘ 
fure did not fail gaining their hearts. But 
the greater progrefs he made by this means in 
their efteem, the wider breach he made in dis¬ 
cipline. Befides he had not a fufficient fund 

to defray thefe a<fts of liberality. . This put 
him upon all kinds of methods to fupply that 
defedt: he taxed heavily all that were con¬ 
tented to be taxed, extorted from others, and 
attainted the rich, whofe money was the only 
means to bring them off: and under the fpe- 
eious pretence of paying the troops, converted 
the greateft part of the fums he raifed to his 
own ufe. In a word, his avarice was unlimit¬ 
ed, and he refrained from no kind of excefs, 
if any thing was to be got by it. 

It is eafy to be imagined that fuch a con¬ 
duct ftrengthened and increafed the averfion 
the people had for a long time conceived to 
him: to which the behaviour of the very per- 
fons he employed to put thefe oppreflions in 
force, not a little contributed. People of that 
fort, who are void of probity and generofity, 
are incapable of gratitude. Whatever advan¬ 
tages they made were afcribed to their induftry, 
and wherever they failed they laid the fault on 
their Commander. 

This general averfion foon produced a fe- 
cond confpiracy againft Longinus, which broke 
out juft about the time that, purfuant to Cas- 
far’s orders, he was fetting out for Mauritania, 
in order to prevent Juba’s fending any further 
fuccours to Pompey, in Greece, and to chaf- 
tife him for thofe which he had already fent. 

The confpirators were all of Italica *, a city * Hodie 
in Baetica founded by the elder Scipio, who Sevilla la 

when vda * 
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c6 - when he left Spain had there lodged all his 
fick and wounded foldiers. Longinus was fet 
upon in open day, and received feveral wounds. 
But as none of them proved mortal, he had 
the fatisfaction of taking his revenge on his 
enemies by the tortures and cruel deaths he 
put them to : not but that there were even then 
fome, whole money atoned for their crime. 
For as he was more covetous than cruel, what¬ 
ever fatisfaction he might have in indulging 
his revenge, he was ftill more affe&ed by the 
profpeft of gain. 

The confpirators had engaged in their party 
thofe two legions, which had formerly been 
under the command or Varro, Pompey’s Lieu¬ 
tenant, and being afterwards compelled to 
fubmit to Qefar, had remained in that pro¬ 
vince under Longinus. Their hatred to him 
had revived their former affedtion to Pompey, 
and notwithftanding they had juft received in 
Spain an account of their Chief's defeat at 
Pharfalia, they declared publickly for him, 
chofe themfelves a diftinft Commander, who 
gave out that he intended to recover the pro¬ 
vince for Pompey •, and the foldiers engraved 
Pompey’s name on their bucklers. Three le¬ 
gions continued with Longinus, not through 
any regard to him, but on account of their 
attachment to Cadar. The city of Cordova, 
in which a great many Romans were fettled, 
formed a third party in this quarrel, and 
would not abandon Caefar’s intereft, though 
at the fame time they detefted Longinus. 

The confequences of fo violent a commoti¬ 
on might have prov’d fatal to the province, and 
been the means of Caefar’s lofing it; had not 
the Queftor Marcellus Eierninus brought about 
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a coalition of parties and united all Longinus’s 
enemies, under Gefar’s name and authority. 

Some Ihort timeafterLepidus,who wasProconful 
of Citerior Spain, came into Baetica with a corn 
fiderable force. Marcellus readily confented 
to his arbitration •, and Longinus, after various 
ineffe&ual fhifts and oppofitions, thought pro¬ 
per to fubmit, the rather, as at this time Tre- 
bonius came from Rome to take upon him the 
government of Ulterior Spain, in quality of 
Proconful. Whereupon Longinus determin’d 
to quit the country, and having put to fea, 
was loft in a ftorm near the mouth of the fiver 
Iber. By this means Spain recover’d its form¬ 
er tranquillity. 

But as popular fury does not eafily fubfide, 
this calm was but of fhort duration. Befides 
the apprehenfion of Gefar’s refentment gate no 
fmall difquiet to many who were confcious of 
having offended. They were therefore very 
well pleafed when they heard that Metellus 
Scipio had affembled a powerful force in Afri¬ 
ca ; and immediately fent a deputation to him Dio. 1 . 
to render their fervice and demand his protec- XLIIL 

tion : in confequence of which procedure, Pom- 
pey’s eldeft fon fet out for Spain : but being 
taken ill at the Balearian iflands, the difaffedted 
never ftaid for his arrival, but found means to 
perfuade the troops and a part of the province 
to revolt, and were more than a match for 
Trebonius, whofe force was not fufficient to 
oppofe them. T. Scapula and Aponius, 
two Roman Knights, took upon them the com¬ 
mand of the legions till fuch time as young 
Pompey could come and put himfelf at their 
head. 

He had no fooner recover’d his health than 

he 
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£^1* j°* n *^ c ^ em: name > his affability (which, 

' 4 * notwithftanding his natural aufterity he at that 


time affum’d) his fuccefs at firft fetting out, 
and a proper application of fome fums of mo¬ 
ney, which had been raifed by a military con¬ 
tribution on fome of the oppofite party, all 
thefe feveral circumftances contributed to the 


eftablifhment of his party, and he foon found 
himfelf mafter of almoft all Spain. In order 
to augment his troops, he did not hefitate to 
enlift as many (laves as would voluntarily enter, 
whom he immediately prefented with their 
freedom: by this means he prefently affembied 
an army confifting of thirteen legions. After 
Metellus Scipio’s defeat Cn. Pompeitis found 
means to colled fome of his forces; which 


with the fleet brought him by his brother 
Sextus, in conjunction with Labienus and 
Varus, foon put him in a condition to op- 
pofe Caefar’s Lieutenants, either by land or fea. 
Neither could Didius, whom I have already 
mention’d to have been detach’d by Caefar with 
a part of his fleet, nor Fabius and Q^Pas- 
dius, who commanded his legions, attempt any 
thing towards the reduction of an enemy who 
was now become too powerful for them: They, 
and as many of the inhabitants, as yet preferv’d 
their allegiance to Caefar, join’d in their appli¬ 
cation to that General to come to their affift- 


ance; reprefenting to him that the danger was 
now become worthy his attention, and that his 
prefence was abfolutely neceffary to fave the 
province. 


C. Julius 
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Caefar therefore fet out from Rome about Cafar 
the end of the year of his third Didtatorfhip. comes into 
I can find nowhere any account of what number s P ain - He 
of troops he took with him into Spain. 
ever he did not march with them ; but accord- during the 
ing to his ufual cuftom preceded them, and voyage. 
with fo much difpatch, that in twenty feven dc 
days he came from Rome toObulco in Bsetica ^ - a ^ 

near Cordova. And as during the voyage he civillir. 
found himfelf difengaged, in order to give Dio. 1. 
himfelf fome employment, he compofed in the 
pafiage a little poem containing a defcription S JJ et * 
of his voyage; That aftive, reftlefs genius 5 
would have deftroy’d itfelf, if at the intervals 
of ftate affairs, it had not had recourfe to letters. 

’Twas during thefe Ihort intervals that he wrote 
all his works which are now extant, and many 
others that have been loft. 


Csefar’s friends were no lefs furprifed at his 0%/, 
difpatch, than his enemies ; efpecially as they Pompey to 
all on a hidden faw him in the midft of them, rai f* thi 
when they imagined he could not poffibly be^* $ u ‘ 
near them. Neverthelefs as it was known in 
Spain that he intended fhortly to fet out, Pom¬ 
pey had taken the precaution to fhut himfelf 
up in B^tica, and had given up the reft of 
Spain, being convinced that his whole united 
force would be but barely fufficient to defend 
him againft an adverfary of fuch importance. 

All Bastica was under Pompey’s obedience, 
the city of Ulia excepted. Pompey undertook 
to reduce it by force, and was adually engag’d 
in befieging it, at the time Casfar came into the 
country. j Tho* 
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Tho’ the high idea Pompey’s fon had of the 
Conqueror of his father made .him judge it ne- 
ceffary to take fome precautions, yet it was far 
from intimidating him. He did not think 
thfere could be fuch a difference between man 
and man, as that one might not hope for fuc- 
cefs as well as another. So that notwithftand- 
ing CasfaPs arrival he puih’d on the fiege with 
courage and refolution. But the fuccefs did 
not anfwer his expeditions: and he was foon 
made fenftble of his enemy’s fuperiority. Cse- 
far found means to introduce fome fuccours in¬ 
to the town, and at -the fame time advanced 
towards Cordova, as if-he intended to attack 
that capital of all the province. Sex. Ppjnpfci- 
us, who commanded there, was under terrible 
apprehenfions, and applied to his brother for 
fuccours, who now' found himfelf oblig’d to 
raife the fiege of. Ulia. .. 

Caffar’s .fcheme was to determine the affair 

by a dedfivc battle. Accordingly he.mwh’d 
up to the enemy, as they were polled under 
the walls of Cordova* and being obtained in 
his rout by the river Bsetis or Guadalquivir,; as 
there was no poffibility of fording it, , he fotfnd 
means to pafs it, by the hfelp of an jagg mpore 
bridge,: campofed of bafkets filled with’ ftpnes 
which he let down into the water, and covered 
over in the. moft expeditious manner he Could. 
As foon as he came in fight of young .Pompey, 
he tiled all his endeavours to draw him to a ge¬ 
neral engagement : but the latter declined it, 
and contented himfelf with flight fkirmifhes, 
which were of no great fervice to either fide. 
Whereupon Carfar, who was not ufed to trifle 
away his time at that rate, went and laid fiege 


to 
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to Ategua, the ftrangeft fortrefs which Pom- 
pcy then had. 

1 

• * 

C. Julius-G^sar IV. 


I fhall not be very particular as to the opera- a. r. 707. 
tions of this fiege, which are ill enough defcrib- 
ed by the author of the memoirs of the Spa- and takes 
nifh war, whofe ftik is not only ftiff and un- Ategua. 
pleafant, but fo barbarous, that he appears no 
better than a collector of Gazettes. I ffiall on¬ 
ly obfervc that the enterprife was attended with 
great difficulty, from the ftrength of the place, 
the rigour of the feafon (for ’twas then the depth 
of winter) and the neighbourhood of a powerful 
army, ready to fling in fuccours on every occa- 
fion. Carfar furnuounted all thefe obftacles, 
and the city furrendered the 19th of February. 

He had been fooner mafter of the place, had 
he been difpofed to comply with the terms of¬ 
fered him by the inhabitants, which were to let 
the garrifon march out unmolefted. But he 
anfwer’d them haughtily, ‘ 4 that a C^iar was 
“ ufed to prefcribe conditions, not to receive 
<c them. 33 This anfwer, which cut the garri¬ 
fon off of all hopes, determined them to make 
a more obftinate refiftance. But at length ajl 
the fortifications of the city being deftroyed, 
and the garrifon and inhabitants dif^greeing, 
the latter opened their gates upon no other con¬ 
dition than the fecurity of their lives. As for 
the garrifon, we have no account in what man¬ 
ner it was treated. 

’Tis to be fuppofed that they were treated Reciprocal 
with feverity enough if we may judge by the cruelties 
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cruelty with which the two parties carried on 
the war. The commander of the garrifon of 
Ategua had caufed a great number of the inha¬ 
bitants, whom he fufpe&cd to favour C^far, to 
have their throats cut, and be flung over the 
city walls. After the taking of Ategua, feven- 
ty four citizens of an adjacent town were be¬ 
headed by Pompey’s order for the like crime. 
And Csfar’s fcldiers, for their parts, gave no 
quarter to any of the contrary party, who had 
the misfortune to fall in their hands. Such are 
the horrid effefts of civil wars, which are al¬ 
ways carried on with greater cruelty than any 
other. 

Caefar, fmce his coming into Bastica, had 
railed one fiege, and taken a place of confide- 
rable ftrength in the very face of the enemy. 
Thefe were no inconfiderable advantages: but 
yet there wanted a general engagement, as the 
only means to put an end to the war. Where¬ 
fore as foon as he was m after of Ategua, he 
ftuck clofe to young Pompey ; who to encou¬ 
rage his party, gave out that Caefar was afraid 
to expofe himfelf in an open country, at the 
fame time that he himfelf took care to keep 
on the eminencies to prevent his being attacked. 
He only detach’d lbme parties of cavalry, 
which drew on fome fmall engagements, in 
which he fometimes gain’d fuccefs, but as of¬ 
ten was worfted. At length the two armies by 
frequently fluffing their ground in order to ha- 
rals each other came near * Munda, a place 


* This city fill retains its in the kingdom cf Granada , 
name , except that it is nrw not far from Malaga , near 
•uroie Monda. It is fttuate the lit tit river Guadalmedina . 


become 
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become famous in hiftory by young Pompey’s 
ruin, and for terminating CsefaPs vi&ories. 

On the 27th of March, Csefar, who was 
preparing to decamp, having receiv*d advice 
by his fcouts that the enemy had been drawn 
up in order of battle ever fince midnight, re- 
folv’d to attack them, and make ufe of an op¬ 
portunity he had long wifh’d for. Pompey’s 
defign was to come to adtion, apprehending 
that by continually retiring, he might fling a 
ilur on his arms, and be defpifed and forfaken 
by his partifans. But he had chofen an advan¬ 
tageous poft, near the city of Munda, which 
fecur’d his retreat, and on an eminence, de¬ 
fended on one fide by an almoft impracticable 
morafs. However thefe difficulties were no im- 


A. R. 706* 
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pediment to Csefar, who at firft drew up his 
troops in the plain, leaving a fufficient fpace, 
in cafe the enemy had a mind to come down 
and attack him : but perceiving that they did 
not defign to quit their poft, he march’d up 
to them, giving the word Venus for the parole 
of the day, a name he frequently made choice 
of on the like occafions. The parole Pompey 
gave out, was Pietas , alluding to his inten¬ 
tion of avenging that day his father’s death. 

The battle was obftinate. Pompey had not 
only the advantage of ground, but the fuperi- 
ority in numbers, having thirteen legions to 
Gefar’s eight. And the perfons who compo- 
fed thefe legions were fo circumftanced as to 
be. in a manner under a neceflity of fighting 
defperately ; being either foldiers who had be¬ 
fore ferv’d under Afraniusand Varro, and had 


paid no regard to the pardon Casfar had grant¬ 
ed them, confequently had no hopes of further 
favour j or flaves fet at liberty, who, if they 

fhould 
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fhould happen to be taken prifoners, had no¬ 
thing to expect but an ignominious punifhment, 
or at leaft a rigorous iervitude. As for Ca> 
far’s troops, their former glory, the prefence 
and efteem of their ever fortunate General, a 
refentment of having no refpite in engaging a 
party, which tho 5 it had been fo often defeated, 
ftill continued formidable, all thefe reflections 
were Itrong incentives to their behaving gal¬ 
lantly. However there were fome, doubtlefs 
among the new levies, whofe hearts were not 
exempt from fear, when the moment approach¬ 
ed which was to decide their fate. Nor is it 
to be wondered at, if what Florus fays is true, 
that Gefar himfelf appeared more than ordina¬ 
ry ferious. Perhaps he might not be thorough¬ 
ly recovered from his diftemper of which he 

had had feveral fevere fits fince he came into 


Spain. 

However ’tis certain that at firft the battle 
went againft him, and that viftory feem’d to 
declare for his enemies. Not only his new 
raifed troops, but his veterans, after fourteen 
years conftant luccefs, gave ground : and if 
they did not abfolutely run away, 5 twas more 
owing to their fenfe of lhame, than to their cou- 


Pht. CzT. 


rage. 

This ill fuccefs made C^far almoit defperate: 
he rallied his foldiers with what expedition he 
could, and endeavour’d to animate them fome- 
times by entreaties, fometimes by reproaches. 
“ What! fays he to them, are you going to 
“ give up your General, who is grown grey 
“ under your laurels, to a parcel of boys 
Doubtlefs the danger muft be very great, and 
there were very little hopes of recovering the 
day, if we may believe, on the teftimony of 

i Suetonius 
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Suetonius and FJorus, that Csfar was in doubt R - 7°7« 
whether he fhould not kill himfelf. He cer- $uet. 
tainly expofed himfelf very much : and think- 36. Flor. 
ing that in fo great an exigence, he could not W - 2 - 
do too much, he quitted his horfe, took a 
buckler and advanced within ten foot of the e- 
nemy. His example and the apparent hazard 
he run, revived his foldiers courage. The 
tenth legion, that corps fo often celebrated for 
its heroifm, and which tho* it was greatly re¬ 
duc’d in number, was worth a whole army, 
particularly diftinguiih’d itfelf. Yet the battle, 
which had Jafted almoft the whole' day, ftill 
continued doubtful, ’till Labienus by an inju¬ 
dicious, or at leaft unfortunate motion, deci* 
ded the affair. 

C^far had among his auxiliaries fome light 
troops come from Mauritania and commanded 
by Bogud King of part of that country. That 
Prince, during the heat of the aftion, took it 
into his head to go and attack the enemies 
camp, which he imagin’d to find defencelefs. 
Labienus perceiving his motion, detach’d five 
cohorts, which immediately quitted the field 
of battle in order to intercept the Moors and 
to fave the camp. Csefar either thought they 
were running away, or made believe fo. He 
cried aloud that the enemy was making off: 
and this falfe opinion fpreading itfelf inftantly 
among the two armies increafed the courage of 
the one, in proportion as it terrified the other: 

Gefar’s troops, efpecially the tenth legion, 
took this opportunity to prefs the enemies, 
whofe ranks began to be in fcfme confufion. 

In a (hort time thofe who at firft were only a 
little diforder’d, were entirely broke, and did 

Q2 not 
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a. R- 7-7* not perceive their error ’till it was without re- 

Am* C. 4.5. j 

medy. 

Never was viftory more compleat. Thirty 
thoufand were killed on Pompey’s fide, a- 
mongft whom were Labienus and Varus, to 
whom Caefar paid the cuftomary funeral ho¬ 
nours, and three thoufand Roman Knights, 
All the legionary eagles were taken, as like- 
wile the major part of the colours, and the 
faices which were carried before the General; 
and kventeen principal officers were made pri- 
foners. The Conqueror loft a thoufand of his 
braveft foldiers, and had five hundred wound¬ 
ed. This battle, which clofed the civil war, 
was fought the fame day, that four years be¬ 
fore Pompey the Great let out from Brundufium 
to go into Greece. ’Twas plain that the com¬ 
bat was obftinate *, and Casfar has him- 
feif acknowledged how great rifk he run, by 
declaring that on all other occafions he had 
fought for victory, but at Munda for his own 
perional fafcty. 

The remains of the defeated party faved 
themfelves, fome in their camp and others in 
the city of Munda. The camp was foon forc’d: 
but it was no iuch eafy matter to take the city, 
which was in a condition to maintain a fiege. 
The conquerors that very day invefted it: But 
as they had not time to open the trenches in 
form, they form’d a kind of line of circumval- 
iation round the town of the carcaffes of the e* 
nemy, which they heaped up, and fattened to 
one another by transfixing them with their 
fwords and pikes: they alfo took care to turn 
the faces towards the befieged, in order to in- 
fpire them with terror, at the fame time that 
they in this manner erefted barbarous trophies 

2 of 
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. This 
with the 

whole garrifon. 

The unhappy Chief of this routed army did Cn. Pom -* 
not long furvive his defeat. He tried all me* t*j* 
thods to fave himfelf and a few troops and 
fhips he had got together, but was conftantly 
unfortunate. He was attacked and beaten by 
a party of the enemy, which had been detach'd 
in purfuit of him, and having the misfortune 
to be wounded in the fhoulder and left leg, 
and to diflocate his heel, he could neither 
mount on horfeback, nor bear the motion of a 
litter, but was obliged to conceal himfelf in an 
obfcure cavern. However he was foon difco- 
vered by the enemy, who cut off his head and 
brought it to C^far on the 12th of April. As it 
was of confequence that his death Ihould be 
made as public as poflible, his head was for 
fome time expofed to public view, by the Con¬ 
queror’s order, and afterwards interred. 

Sextus Pompe’ius, the only remaining hopes Sex. Pom - 
of his family, for the prefent efcap’d the 
pending danger. He happened to be at Cor- 
dova during the battle of Munda, and was no™J ntains 
fooner informed of its ill fuccefs, than he quit- of Celtiit - 
ted the country, and went and concealed him- ria. 
felf in the mountains of Celtiberia; where 
tho* he found means to efcape all inquiry, yet 
he was drove to the necefiity of plundering the 
country for his fubfiftence. However we lhall 
find that after Caefar’s death he refumed his 
rank and made no inconfiderable figure. By <[ Qta i re< . 
the victory of Munda all Bastica fhortly fell i u a'm of 
into Csefar’s hands. And tho’ the remains of Batica. 


of their viftory 
and concluded 


fiege lafted a month, A * R - 707’ 
death of almoft the Anc ‘ c ’ 47# 


Pompey’s party made feveral attempts, and en¬ 
deavour’d to form an oppofition at Cordova, 

Qj * HifpaliSj 
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a^r^ 7 o 7. * Hifpalis, and feveral other places, yet they 
* Sevii. 43 ’ were no more than the laft ftruggles of a dying 

party. They were prefently reduced to the 
neceffity of fubmitting to the Conqueror’s ju- 
rifdi&ion: and C^far had nothing further to 
do than to regulate the affairs of the province 
and make a diftribution of rewards and pu- 
nifbments. 

Voluntary Scapula, who had principally contributed to 
death of the iniurrection of the province, hoped by a 
Sc at -voluntary death to acquire immortal reputation. 

For which purpofe he purfued the method of 
thofe falfe Braves, who thought by an affecta¬ 
tion of courage to gain extraordinary com¬ 
mendations, when in reality they only thereby 
concealed their defpair and want of refolutiori. 
He had retir’d from the field of battle to C6r- 
dova. There he affembled all his houfhold, 
ordered a funeral pile to be ereCted, and a mag¬ 
nificent fupper to be got ready •, he likewife 
gave directions that the hall arid beds where 
they were to eat fhould be ornamented, and 
the buffet fet out in all its luftre : and after ha¬ 


ving diftributed his money and plate among 
his family, he fac down early to fupper, as to 
an entertainment •, nor did he forget the per¬ 
fumes, which, every one knows, the Romans 
were very fond of. At the conclufion of the 
feftival, having given in charge to one of his 
freed-men to fet fire to the pile, he ordered one 
of his (laves to put him to death, which was 
accordingly executed. 

C*far's Caefar, having conven’d at Hifpalis the de- 

dijirdmticn puties of the feveral towns and diftricts, which 


cf regards had favour’d the younger Pompey’s party, 

ma ^ e them, in a long harangue on that occa- 
SfaiK.** h 0I b ^ the reproaches, which a fuperiority of 

fortune 
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Fortune impowers vidors to throw on fuch .as ^ nt R c 7 ^* 
they have in their power. But he took no o- * 
ther vengeance than by pecuniary fines, and a 
heavy impofition of taxes, in the fame manner 
as he had done in Africa. As his natural cle¬ 
mency induced him to avoid an efFufion of 
blood, fo his innate avidity, fupported by the 
necefiity of the times, prompted him to the 
greateft extortions. He plundered the very 
temples, particularly that of Hercules at Ca¬ 
diz, whofe treafures, and all the rich oblations, 
he feiz’d for his own ufe. Dio relates-that he 
made even thofe,-. whom he rewarded, pay for 
the freedom of Rome, and other privileges 
and favours which they found means to obtain. 

But as he puniihed the guilty no otherwife 
than in their purfe, I can hardly perfuade my- 
feif that lie fold his favours to thofe, whofe 

. • j • w 

condud he had reafon to approve. 

His nephew the young Odavius, who then r ° un g 0c - 
commenced his nineteenth year, and for whom 
he had a very great regard, was remarkably 
ferviceable on this occafion to feveral, who ei- with hit 
ther implored the Didator’s clemency, or fol- unc f^ 
licited any honours or rewards. The Sagun- 
tines were particularly obliged to him for his 
interceffion, and protedion; who, tho* they Aug. 

were charg’d with very heavy accufations, 
found means, thro’ his intereft, to obtain their 


pardon from Cadar. 

In this manner this young man began to c*far 
make himfelf known, and to anfwer his uncle’s taket all 
expedations. For as Csefar had no children, occa f m * t{ * 

and the promifing genius or his nephew, who ^ u y lCt 
difeover’d on all occafions a great fuperiority 
of talents, had made him take the refolution 
of adopting him, he for fome time had made 

O 4 it 
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^ } . R ' C 7 ':‘ it his endeavours to improve him, and to intro- 
’ 4> duce him to the world whenever opportunity 
offered. For this purpofe he had inverted him 
with the Priefthood, vacant by the death of 
L. Domitius, (lain at the battle of Pharfalia. 
And in his triumph, he made him march on 
Suet.Au?. horfeback by his fide, adorn’d with fpoils and 
c. S. ~ other marks of honours, tho’ his age and ex¬ 
traordinary delicacy of conftitution had not 
permitted him to ferve. In the feftivals which 
Succeeded his triumphs, he appointed him Su- 
pervifor and Direftor of the public fhews 
which were exhibited in the Grecian tafte and 
language. Laftly, when he fet out for the 
Spanirti war, his defign was to have taken him 
with him. But a violent fit of ficknefs confin’d 
Oftavius for a long time at Rome, fo that he 
was not able to join his uncle till after the battle 
of Munda. ’Twas in the amiable light, I have 
juft deferibed, that he appeared in Spain ; and 

it had been happy for him if he had always 
preferved the fame mild fentiments of humani¬ 
ty, which he firft fet out with. 

Gefar, after having fettled affairs in Spain, 
return’d to Rome in the month of Oftober, 
having compofed, in the midft of the tumult 
of arms and the no lefs embarrafiing concerns 
of the cabinet, and of frequent audiences, his 
two Anticatones, which I have before menti¬ 


oned. 


0/2 


ar j 


On his return to Rome, he gave orders for 
kJs triumph ; whereat every body was much 

Vze^^dT °ff en ^ e< ^- Without doubt by triumphing, not 
In' becaufe he had fubdued fome barbarous nations 
that ac- or foreign Princes, but for having ruined with- 
c-wt. out reffource the mod illuftrious family inRome, 
llui. Cxf. manifeftly inlulted the misfortunes of his 

country : 
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country : ’Twas exulting at an event, which, R p 7 ° 7 * 
as Plutarch obferves, could not be juftified be- a ‘ * 45 * 
fore gods or men, but thro’ the neceflity of its 
being fo. However Casfar was defirous, or at 
lead confented, that this fcene, which fo tender¬ 
ly affefted his fellow-citizens, Ihould be twice 
repeated, by the triumphs he decreed Fa- Dio. 
bius and Q. Pedius, his Lieutenants General in 
Spain. And herein he committed another ir¬ 
regularity, becaufe by law a triumph could 
be only allowed to thofe who had the chief 
command, and not to a perfon who had been 
delegated by another. 

He could not but perceive the general diffa- 
tisfa&ion his procedure had occafioned: for 
notwithdanding the magnificence of his tri¬ 
umph, and of the feafts which fucceeded it, 
the people difcover’d not the lead emotion of 
joy : and they aftually made a jeft of the for¬ 
did thriftinefs with which his Lieutenants tri¬ 
umphs were conduced. For the feveral re¬ 
presentations of the captive cities being on that 
occafion in wood, whereas thofe which had 
been exhibited in Cadar’s triumph were either 
of filver or ivory, ’twas given out that the ci¬ 
ties of thefe latter triumphs were only the cafes 
of thofe exhibited in Casfar’s. 

However herein the Senate was more blame- 
able than C^far, and it was their flatteries fpoilt by the 
which fpoilt him. He himfelf had been fo Senate's 
far from afiuming any merit from the viftory 
of Munda, that he had even negle&ed fending P ut ‘ £)l0 " 
any advice of it to Rome. But it was no 
fooner known there, by public report, and by 
private letters, than the Senate, indead of i- 
initating the Conqueror’s prudent moderation, 
inftanced the mod exceflive and unlimited joy, 

and 
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and ordered public thankfgivings to be continu- 
ed for fifty days. The majority thereby were 
in hopes to pay their court to him : but in ma¬ 
ny ’twas only a mere refin’d hatred \ their de* 
fign being, on this and many other occafions, 
wherein they decreed him the moft excefiive 
honours, to excite people’s envy, to render him 
odious, and to pave the way to his deftruftion. 
Caefar, who was extremely fond of pomp, 
perceiv’d not their drift, but gave entirely in¬ 
to their fcheme; fo readily do the moft exalt¬ 
ed genius’s become the dupes of their favourite 
ruling paflion. He fcrupled not to celebrate 
an odious triumph, which had no foreign war 
for its pretence: and, fome few inftances ex¬ 
cepted, there were no honours fo excefiive, 
nor no flattery fo abfurd, which he did not af¬ 
terwards readily accept. 

Cadar’s fortune now was at its higheft pitch. 
The contrary party was entirely deftroyed, not 
having any leader or troops remaining through¬ 
out the whole empire. Gefar, being now un- 
oppofed, only wanted fome tides which might 
perpetuate and feem to authorife the power he 
had ufurped : and which, as he was abfolute, 
were foon conferred on him. He was accor¬ 
dingly declared Imperator, or Emperor, 
Pater Patrice , Conlul for ten years, and per¬ 
petual Dictator. 

Plutarch obferves that by this laft title, he 
was invefted with Monarchy ; they having per¬ 
petuated that high Dignity, which had ever 
carried with it an unlimited authority. The 
appellation of Pater pa:rt<e was only a title of 
honour: But that of * Imperator , in the man¬ 
ner 

• Ibis vosrd bos various acceptations. Bejides tbe com- 
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ner it was granted him, conferred on him the ^‘ nt R, c 7 ° 7 * 
chief command of all the forces of the Repu- Dt ‘ * 4S * 
blic. As for the decennial Confulfhip, it being 
of no fervice to him by his having been declar¬ 
ed perpetual Dictator and Emperor, he declin¬ 
ed it. 

His perfon, in like manner with that of the 
Tribuns, was declared facred and inviolable: 
but this precaution was not able to fcreen him 
from the refentment his unjuft ufurpation in- 
fpired people with. And to do him further 
honour, they altered the name of the month in 
which he was born; which being the fifth from 
the month of March, had always, till then, 
been call’d, for that reafon, ^uitmlis ; but was 
now changed to Julius ; from whence is deri¬ 
ved our prefent July. 

Imagination itfelf was exhaufted to invent Extraor- 
new and uncommon honours for him: and^**'^ 
this may be (tiled the epocha of that fpirit of^"/7j 
flattery which was carried to fo great a height him. The 
under the fucceeding Emperors, and increafcd privilege of 
in proportion as the objedt was bafe and de- m fi an }b 
teftable. I (hall not particularife all the in- ZZllf* 
cenfe of this kind, which was offered up to laurel 
Caefar; the privilege of wearing the triumphal^™ him 
robe on all feftival days, a diftinft feat in all f in gj iar f^ 

4 tufa Short. 

‘The rtafon. 

La far % tn an entire new man- 
ner, fignifytng hereditary Ge¬ 
neral ijfimo of all the forces of 
the Republic % and it defended 
to Auguflus and all his Juccef 
forj: which we tranfate Em * 
peror, and ufed in this fenfe , f Tac. 
it preceded all other titles: Im- Ann. IK. 
peratorC. Julius Csfar,Con- 74. 
ful quartum, Di&ator per¬ 
petuus, Pater patriae. 


tnon ftgnification of General it 
became a title of honour for 
any commander who had gain'd 
a Jingle victory. Of this we 
have cited, in the courfe of this 
hi/lory , fiver a l inftances , and 
down to the time of f Tiberius , 
we find this title befiowed on 
fame private perfons , in this 
fiecond fenfe . But this epithet 

of Imperator was given to 


public 
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a.r. 707* public fhews, rank, pre-eminence, ftatues, 
a*., c.lafljy divine honours. Though I lhall have 

occaiion to fpeak more at large as to this laft 
article under the enfuing year. But I mull 
not here omit, that, among his various pre¬ 
rogatives, there was no one gave him more 
fatisfa&ion, than the permiflion granted him, 
of conftantly wearing a crown of laurel. And 
the motive for this fatisfa&ion is very remark¬ 
able, and very proper to inftance, that the 
Suet. C*f. greateft men are not exempt from weakneffes; 

45 - even fuch as expofe them to the ftrongeft ri¬ 
dicule. 

It happened that the fore-part of his head 
was ba d, and he had highly refented fome 
iokes which had been made on that occafion: 
he therefore was extremely pleafed, that by 
means of the laurel-crown, he could conceal 
this defeft, which tho’ trifling in itfelf, gave 
him ftrange uneafinefs. For notwithftanding 

he was then fifty years old, he piqued himfelf 
on his perfon ; and as he pretended to be a 
defendant from Venus, he endeavoured to 
infinuate, that he inherited from that Goddefs, 
an extraordinary advantage, in perfon and fi¬ 
gure. He certainly had a good complexion, 
a round b face, lively black eyes, and was tall 
and well-lhap’d : all which natural advantages 
he ftudied to improve by the elegance of his 
drefs. Who could have imagined, that Cas- 
far, who had conquered Gaul, and defeated 
Pompey, and the whole Republican party, 

b 1 cave eifnvbere faid y and body y afr %b\r : 

cn the auibsrity of Piutarcb, vshicb is not incompatible 
that C if far nvas thin. But vcit b the round fact attributed 
the exprfjfon of the Greek bif- to him by Suetonius y ore paulp 
ton an is confined to his jbape pleniore. 


fhould 
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fliould almoft deferve to be ranked among *■ R - 7 C 7- 

, . . n 0 Ant. C.45. 

the Petits-maitres r 

Caefar, till his triumph, had been foie Con- Cafar ap . 
ful. But as foon as he had triump’d, he abdi- t°j nts Fa ' 
cated the Confulfhip, conven’d the States, 
which he had a right to do as Di&ator, and Confab Jor 
procur’d Fabius Maximus, and C. Trebo- the three 
nius to be nominated Confuls, for the three remaining 
remaining months of the year. This was the 
fecond inftance of his ^creating thefe titular & g 0 . 70 * 
Confuls, whofe authority was extremely cir- Dio. 
cumfcribed. The people could not help re- 
fenting this degradation of the principal office 
of the Republic, and had a thorough con¬ 
tempt for fuch imaginary Magiftrates. Ac¬ 
cordingly one day, as Fabius was coming 
into the theatre, and his Liftor according to 
cuftom required the people to make way for 
him, they all in general cried out, that they 
did not acknowledge Fabius for Conful. But 
Csefar, who no longer regarded rule, fhortly 
afterwards, notwithftanding the people’s dis¬ 
content, broke through the preferibea regula¬ 
tions, in a more extraordinary and provoking 
manner. For this fame Fabius happening to Caninius 
die fuddenly the laft day of December, the Confulfir 
Di&ator fubftituted in his place C. Caninius ^ 
Rebilus, who entered into an office at feven yil 
o’clock in the morning, which he was to refign 30. 
at night. 

Cicero took feveral occafions to make merry Ciceros 
with this extraordinary Confulfhip. He faid wMcifm 
that nobody had eat any dinner, all the while 9nt } at 0(4 
Caninius was Conful: he commended his vigi - <a m 
lance, in that he had not once clofed his eyes 
during his whole confulfhip : he called him a Macrob. 
metaphyfical Conful, as he efcap’d the fenfes. Sat ‘ 11 ?• 

When 
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aw R c 7C ^ ^en rece i v ^ compliments on his nor 
Fiur. Csl mination, “ Let’s make hafte, fays Cicero* 

“ left the term of his office be expir’d, be- 
“ fore we fee him.” Laftly he obferved, that 
it would be one day aik’d, under what Con- 
iuls Caninius had been Conful. This laft joke 
had at that time its force. But what appear’d 
then fo extraordinary to Cicero, became after¬ 
wards cuftomary. 

fucceffors, Confuls were no longer created for 
a whole year: they were only nominated for 
fome months, and the years were diftinguiffi’d 
by the names of thofe, who were Confuls on 
the firft of January. 

In whatever regarded employments, or of- 


Under Auguftus and his 


C<rfar ar¬ 
bitrarily 

dijfoft* t} 
ah. cjjiccs 
ar.d ltk- 

fb.nevts. 


fices, C^far only confulted his own pleafure, 
his intereft, or the neceflity of recompenfing 
his creatures. So that during the whole time 
he was in Spain, there were neither Pnetors, 
Sjcj. and Hdiles, nor Queftors. The functions of the 

feveral offices were difcharged by Prefefts, who 
afted under the direftion of Lepidus, General 
of the horfe. When Csefar returned to Rome, 
he created fourteen Pretors, and forty Quef¬ 
tors, an exorbitant and unprecedented number. 

In the difpofal of the governments of pro¬ 
vinces he was entirely guided by his own incli¬ 
nations * without fuffering them to be drawn 
for, as had been ufual. He rejected fuch as 
did not fuit his purpofe, and gave a fum of 
money to a certain Bafilus, a Pretor, in lieu 
of a government which he had denied him. 
Bafilus was fo difpleafed with and fo highly re- 
fented this treatment, that he ftarv’d himfelf in 
a fit of defpair. 

Csf. However Csfar did not totally deprive the 
people of their right in eleftions. He referv’d 

to 


c i. 
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to himfelf the nomination of the Confuls and k- R. 707. 
of one moiety of the other magiftrates, the AM ' c ' 45 ‘ 
other half was left to the choice of the people. 

The common form in elections was Hill kept 
up, even for thofe. whom Ctefar appointed; 
with this difference, that billets were diftributed 
among the Tribunes, importing: “ I Caefar 
“ Diftator, have given fuch an office to fuch ■ 

“ a oneor more modeftly, “ I recommend 
“ fuch and fuch perfons to you, that by your 
“ vote and intereft, they may attain thofe 
“ honours they fo juftly deferve.” 

He alfo created new Patricians. The num- AVw Pa- 


bet of the ancient Patrician families was con - trUianl ' 
fiderably diminilh’d by the various accidents Dl0, 

to which human nature is lubjeft, and parti¬ 
cularly by the civil wars. The Diftator re¬ 
viv’d to replace fuch as were extinft, by cre¬ 
ating new ones: a thing which had never been 
praftifed fince the firit eftablifhment of the 
Common-wealth. Nobility was to be acquir’d 

by means of great offices: but the Patriciat 
was hereditary, and only in fuch fenatorial fa¬ 
milies as had been made choice of by Romu¬ 
lus, or fome of the fucceeding Kings, or laftly 
by Brutus, the firft Conful, and founder of 
their liberty. Of the new Patricians created Nic. 
by Ctefar, we know none particularly, but. Demarc - 

young Oftavius and Cicero. Dio indeed adds 
all who had attained the Confular dignity, or XLVI. 
bore any office: which I fuppofe mull be un- 
derftood, any Curule office. 

To conclude as much as relates to the pre- Zmmm 
fent year, I muff obferve, that Ctefar, not be-granted u> 
ing able to gratify the pretenfions of all who ^ 
claim’d the Confulfhip by virtue of their fer - l,a ^ 
vices, yet being defirous to give them fome ZZlZi- 

fatisfaftion, t y . 
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a. R- 707. fatisfa&ion, he granted Confular ornaments to 
Aat ' ten, who had pafs’d the Pretorian dignity. 

This new method of increafing the rewards, 
without any trouble or expence, was approv’d 
of and frequently put in practice by the fuc- 
ceeding Emperors. 

Cetfar, in Though Caefar had refus’d to accept the 

offer made him of a decennial Confulfhip, yet 
he did not abfolutely decline that office: on 
the contrary he got himfelf appointed Conful 
for the eniuing year, and took Mark Anthony 
for his Collegue *, who notwithftanding the 
falling out he had had with the Dictator in 
relation to the fucceffion to Pompey’s effedls, 
on which account he did not follow him, ei¬ 
ther to the African or Spaniffi war, had for 
fome months been retaken into favour. Do- 
labella, who had never quitted Caefar, during 
the whole courfe of his wars, alfo laid claim 
to the Confulfhip. Caefar fatisfied him, by 
procuring him to be appointed Conful eleft, 
and he was to enter into his office as foon as 
Gefar had abdicated it. His defign being to 
keep that office only a few months, till the 
time of his departure to make war againft the 
Parthians: of this projeft we fhall Ihortly 
have occafion to fpeak more fully. 

Lepidus had been his General of the horfe, 
in his third and fourth Diftatorfhip: and it 
was continued to him in the fifth, which dig¬ 
nity Caffar jointly held with his fifth Conlui- 
fhip : nor had young Odtavius intereft enough 
to carry it from that old friend. This, tho’ 
a confiderable mortification to Oftavius, was 
in fome meafure alleviated by the affurances 
given him that his pretenfions were only de¬ 
fend, not rejected. For as Lepidus was in- 

vcfted 
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Vetted with the Governments of Narbonefe ^v R - 7 °?; 
Gaul and Citerior Spain, arid was Ihortly to fet nt ‘ * 4j> ’ 
out to refide there, Odlavius had the promife Frien- 
of being in a few months appointed General /hem. 
of the horfe, and in that quality to accompa- CXVL 
ny his uncle in his expedition againft the Par - 2 °* 
thians. Thefe meafures fo taken and which 
depended on the continuance of Casfar’s life, 
were defeated by his unhappy death, which 
happened the following year, while he was yet 
Conful. 

There was then no caufe to fufpeft fuch an 
accident, but it was imagined the Didlator 
would be a long while abfent on account of 
the Parthian war. For which reafon it was 
given out that there was to be a nomination of 
the Magiftrates for feveral fucceeding years: 
though there were no grounds for fuch a re¬ 
port, except with regard to the Confuls. 

Sixteen Pretors were nominated for the en- 
fuing year: and Csefar, befides the two Cu- 
rule and the two Plebeian Ediles, which were 
created every year, inftituted two more, which 
he ftiled Cereates, who were to have the in- 
fpeftion of the fruits of Ceres, fuch as corn 
and all kinds of grain. 


C. Julius Caesar V; 

M. Antonius. 
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Csefar was fcarcely clear of the civil wars, C^farpre- 
when he began to grow tired of inadtion. As P arest0 

. 1 0 c & ... \ r make'ivar 

he was c born for great atchievements and pal - agai „/i t b e 

fionately Parthian. 
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7 ° s - fionately fond of glory, his continual fuccefs 
* was no inducement to him to enjoy the fruits 
of his labours, but became a fpur to animate 
him to greater cnterprifes. And as he foon 
loft all fenfe of prefent glory, he was ever 

feeking frdh honour: thus becoming in a 
manner his own rival, he fought all occafions 
to make each fucceeding exploit efface the 
fplendor of the former. 

Thefe motives, which, to give them their 
juft eftimation, are no more than an incapacity 
of felf-enjoyment, and are not foftrong an in- 
fiance of the greatnefs of foul in the perfon 
who is thereby determined, as of the inanity 
of all human poffefiions, thefe motives in- 
fpir’d Csefar with the defign of making war 
againft the Parthians. Befides his health im¬ 
prov’d by attion, and in the hurry of arms; 
and he was never fo difordered as when at reft, 
and unemploy’d. But his pretence was the 
defire of avenging the Roman name, and of 
effacing any difgrace they might lye under by 
Craffus’s defeat. And this appearing the mo¬ 
tive, the Romans, who had nothing lb much at 
heart as their national honour, could not but 
applaud the entcrprife. 

But far’s views were not Amply confin’d 
to the Parthian war; not to mention his de¬ 
fign of chaftifing, en paffant, the Dacians, 
for their frequent incurfions into Thrace and 
Pontus •, he propofed, after having defeated 
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the Parthians, to go, by Hyreania, to the ^ t R ' c 7 ^ 
borders- of the Cafpian fea, to pafs mount 
Caucafus, then to penetrate into Scythia, 
whole frightful deferts he was to traverfe ia 

order to: come into Germany, and laftly to re¬ 
turn, by Gaul, into Italy. Thus nothing but 
the conqueft of all the then known world, and 
the poffeffion of an Empire, which had fcarce 


any other limits than the ocean, could fatisfy 
his towering ambition. 

The neceffary preparations for lo grand an & firms 

enterprife feemed fufficient employment for^**™^" 
one man : bit nothing was fo extenfive asCae-^*^ 
far’s genius. Various defigns, which were all 
uncommonly grand, divided his attention, magnifi- 


without either fatiguing him, or diverting him cent ' 
from his principal point. He intended to add 
to the ornaments of Rome, by two fuperb 
edifices, of which he had already taken the 
plan and dimenfions, and laid the foundation. 
One was a theatre of an immenfe extent at the 


foot of mount Capitolinus, the other was a 
temple to Mars, which was to be bigger than 
any yet in the world. Thefe two works were 
finilhed by his fucceffor, His tafte for learn¬ 
ing engaged him to employ the learned Varro, 
in forming a library of all the Greek and La¬ 
tin authors, which he intended for the ufe of 
the public. He had alfo formed a defign of 
abridging the laws, which, by reafon of their 
number were become extremely vexatious, 
and to retain no more of the civil law, than 


what fhouid be found ufeful and neceffary. 
And he procured a Senatus-confultum, which 
ordered a geographical defeription to be made 
of the whole empire, wherein were exactly to 
be mark'd the roads and their diftances. 


v 


He 
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He alfo intended works of another kind, 

‘ 44 and of an immenfe expence, but which tended 
greatly to the public utility. Such as, drain¬ 
ing the Palus Pomptinus, a lake of a very 
great extent in Latium, entirely ufelefs, and 
extremely unwholefome •, digging a new bed 
for the Tiber from Rome to the fea, in order 
to facilitate its navigation i making a port at 
Oitia capable of containing the firft rate fhips y 
and cutting out roads through the Apennine 
mountains, from the Adriatic fea to Rome: 
laftly, he purpofed to divide the Ifthmus of 
Corinth, to fave the feamen the trouble of 
going round by Peloponnefus. The magnifi¬ 
cence of all thefe defigns mufl be allowed, 
though perhaps fome of them were fcarce to 
be effected by any human power, and have 
been fince in vain attempted by various Prin¬ 
ces, luch as the draining the lake, and the 
junction of the Egean and Ionian feas. 

To this aftonifliing multitude of defigns, 
we muff yet add die reftoration of two cities, 
no lei’s famous for their deftru&ion, than for 
the figure they formerly made in the world, 
Carthage and Corinth. Their ruin happened 
pretty near the lame time, and they were 
much about the fame time re-eftablifh’d, by 
the Colonies the Dictator fent thither: or if he 
did not carry this project into execution, it 

was at leaft of his contrivance *, and it was 

/ ' 

from his memoirs that Auguftus rebuilt thefe 
two cities, which afterwards acquired a repu¬ 
tation not far Ihort of what they had origin¬ 
ally enjoy’d. 

Whilft C^iar’s thoughts were taken up with 
thefe grand projects, a conlpiracy was form’d 
againft him, which was not only to defeat in 

an 
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an inftant all his defigns, but to deprive him A * 70*- 
of his life. Which tragical adventure it is ***' c ’ 
now neceffary to defcribe. 

§. II. 

Cafar* s clemency. He refufes to accept of a 
guard. Several circumftances which render him 
odious . His readinefs to accept of honours , 
and exorbitant privileges . Arrogance in his 
difcourfe , and behaviour . Defire of Royalty . 

Mark Anthony tenders the Diadem to Cafar. 

Public refentment to Cafar. Confpiracy againft 
his life. Brutus* s character. Cajftus the fir ft 
contriver of the confpiracy. He engages Bru¬ 
tus, who becomes the principal manager . They 
are joined by Ugarius and federal of Cafar* s 
former friends. Brutus*s prudence in the choice 
of his affociates. Cicero is not let into the fe- 
cret. Trebonius prevents the affair being pro- 
pofed to Anthony : and Brutus oppofes bis being 
put to death with Cafar . The . number of the 
Conspirators increafes to upwards of fixty. Se¬ 
veral of their names. Surpriftng courage of 
Porcia the wife of Brutus. Her hufband lets 
her into the facret. The Confpirators determine 
to kill Cafar in full Senate. Cafar begins to 
have fame fufpicions of Brutus and Caffuis . He 
rejects the predictions of a Soothfayer. Cafar*s 
opinion as to what kind of death is moft eligi¬ 
ble. His wife Calphurnia*s frighiful dream. 

Cafar is inclined not to go to the Senate-houfa , 
till perfuaded to the contrary by D. Brutus. 

An intimation fent him cf the confpiracy , which 
never came to his knowledge. Refolutien and 
tranquillity in the Confpirators. They meet 
with faveral difappointments. Cafar*s death. 


R3 


He 
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a * JMoS. }{ e f a ll s at the foot of Pompefs ftaiue * Difft* 
,44 rent opinions in relation to Cafar’s thurtber , 
WnbGUt doubt he- dtferved death . Brutus's 
con&uX reproachable . reflexions on Ge- 

far 3 s character. 

9 

Oefir'i £S AR 5 s clemency, confidering how 

cUmtncj. he was circumftancea, was certainly be¬ 
yond example, and Teem’d to fecure him from 
any attempts that might be made by his 
countrymen to difturb his tranquillity, or fhor- 
ten his days. He had carried this noble in¬ 
clination of foul to its full extent, not only by 
pardoning a great number of his inveterate 
Soct.Czf. enemies, but latterly by permitting all, with- 
75. out any diftinftion, to return to Rome, and 

enjoy their rights and privileges. He even 
did not exclude Pompey’s moft zealous Parti- 
fans from the higheft honours: of this I might 
cite Brutus and Caffius for examples, who, at 
this very time I am now treating of, were in¬ 
verted with the Pretorfhip. Nor was his mode¬ 
ration or mildnefs to be difturb’d by the fe- 
veral refle&ions flung out againft him, both 
in writings and difeourfe ; and he readily for¬ 
gave the authors, or at lealt thought them not 
worth his refentment. With regard t o Pom - 
pey, he never fpoke of him but with efteem 
Cic. ad and reverence: and when the mob, to pay 
Fam. ^ I. their C0U rt to him, overturned the ftatues of 

hint. C?f. r ^ at S reat man > Csefar ordered Anthony his 

Collegue to replace them: which gave Cicero 

an occafion very ingenioufly to obferve, “ that 
46 Csefar by reftoring Pompey’s ftatues, fecur’d 
“ his own.” He obferv’d the fame behaviour 
with refpedt to Sylla, to whom he had always 

had 
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had an averfion, but whofe ftatues he would A * R - 
not fuffer to be demolilh’d. Ant * ' *** 

Such magnanimity muft be ur. iverfally ap¬ 
plauded, and the more fo as in him it pro¬ 
ceeded from inclination, and he did not want 
advifers to incline him to cruelty. This is 
hinted at by Cicero in a pafiage of his oration 
for Ligarius: u If in 4 the high ftation you 
c< are in, fays he to Caefar, you had not main- 
“ tained that natural fund of goodnefs, I fay 
“ natural, and I have my meaning, the viftory, 
you have obtain’d, might have been fol¬ 
lowed by an almoft general mourning. 

For it might well be expedted that among 
the Conquerors there wou’d be feveral in¬ 
clin’d to difpofe you to cruelty, when we 
“ even find fome fuch among the conquer'd.” 

Casfar’s moderation therefore cannot be too 
much commended: and of all the honours 
whereby the impious adulation of the Romans 
rank’d him with the Gods they worlhip’d, he 
feems to have the jufteft claim to the confecra- Dio. 1. 
tion of his ftatue, which they fet up in the XUV. 
temple of Clemency, giving its hand to that 
Goddefs. 

Gefar imagin’d that he had fucceeded, by Htnfifa 
dint of generofity, in procuring the affeftion t0 acce P l °f 
of the citizens, or at lead that he need have a Z uar * 
no apprehenfions of them. He was fenfible 
that one half, that is, thofe who had always 
ferv’d him, muft necefiarily be attach’d to him 
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* Si in hac tanta tua for- 
tuna lenitas tanta non effet, 
quantam tu per te, per te, 
jnquam, obtines, intelligo 
quid loquar, acerbiflimo luc- 
ta rcdundaret ilia v'idoria. 
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Quam multi enim effent de 
vidoribus, qui te crudclem 
effe vellent, quum etiam de 
vidis reperiantur? Cic.pro 
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thro 1 inclination and intereft •, and the reft, 
thro’ gratitude, as they were indebted to him 
tor their lives. On this principle, (whofe falla¬ 
cy, when an ufurper fuch as he was is concern’d, 
I have before expofed,) he perfifted in not ta¬ 
king a guard. And notwithftanding the re- 
monftrancts of feveral of his moft intimate 
friends, particularly Hirtius and Panfa, who 
had a real efteem for him, he ftill perfifted in 
his refolution, even at times when he was not 
without apprehenfions: but he reje&ed their 
advice, faying, that ’twas better to dye once, 
than to live in perpetual alarms. 

Yet had his conduft been blamelefs, and had 
he been careful to avoid giving any offence, he 
might have hop’d to have liv’d unmolefted. 
But feveral circumftances, for which there was 
no exeufe, evinc’d, that notwithftanding his 
fuperiority of genius, he was not proof againft 
the feducing influence of Sovereignty *, and 
that his underftanding, which had fo often 

fhewn on other occafions its ftrength and vi¬ 
gour, was unable to fupport profperity. 

Of this nothing can be a ftronger proof than 
the facility with which he accepted the moft 
extravagant honours. I have already handled 
this point: but I muft yet further add, that they 
decreed him all kinds of divine honours, facri- 
fices, incenfe, libations, altars, temples, fixed 
feafts,Priefts,and laftly the appellation of Jupiter 
Julius: and Anthony his Collegue was appointed 
the Prieft of this new Deity. They alfo beftowed 
on him all imaginable titles of power and digni¬ 
ty. Befidcs thofe I have already mentioned, 
they (filed him the Deliverer, and ordered the 
conftrucfion of a temple to the liberty which he 
opprefled. He was declared foie and perpetual 

Cenfor, 
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Cenfor, or Infpeftor of morals, Pr^efelfus mo - A. R > 7°** 
raw. A decree paffed that the tide of Empe- nt ‘ * 
ror, and the High-priefthood fhould be here¬ 
ditary to his children and grand-children, tho* 
he at that time had no iflue. And orders were 
given for flatues to be eredted to him in every 
temple and in every city : and particularly two 
in the Roftra, one of which wore the Corona 
civica , implying that he had faved the citizens ; 
and the other the Corona obfidionalis , becaufe he 
had delivered his country. He had alfo a fta- 
tue eredted to him in Quirinus’s temple, by the 
epithet of the invincible God ; and another in 
the Capitol, fubfequent to thofe of the ancient 
Kings of Rome, in the midft of whom was 
L. Brutus the author and avenger of the public 
liberty. Thefe two laft flatues feem’d to be 
plac’d rather om'inoufly for the perfon they 
were intended to honour. Quirinus, or Ro¬ 
mulus had been torn to pieces by the Senators, 
as a tyrant and oppreffor of his country. And 
Cicero fays in a letter to Atticus : u e I am 
<c better pleafed to fee Casfar aflociated toQui- 
“ rinus, than to the Godckfs of fafety.” As 
for Caefar’s ftatue which was placed near that 
of the elder Brutus, it ferv’d as a hint and en¬ 
couragement to the Brutus who afterwards 
became the principal confpirator. 

I fhall conclude this tedious detail of fo ma¬ 
ny bafe flatteries by a yet more extraordinary 
one than any I have already mentioned, where¬ 
in all regard to modefty, decency, and deco¬ 
rum was totally negledted. As Caefar was 
known to be of an amorous conftitution, which s U ct. C*f, 
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he made no fcruple to indulge, there were fome* 
who being afk’d their advice in the Senate, 
were of opinion, that he ought to be allowed 
to make ufe of as many women as he pleafed, 
without any regard to their rank or condition: 
and 5 tis afferted that Helvius Cinna, a Tribun 
of the people entirely devoted to the Didlator, 
had prepared a law for that purpofe, which 
he was to propofe in his abfence, tho’ it had 
been contriv’d by his orders. 

C^far had gone too far in fuffering, and what 
is yet more inexcufable, in extorting fo many 
decrees full of the bafeft flattery, and which, 
rightly confidered, were no lefs difhonourable 
for him to whom they were diredted, than for 
their mean contrivers. But the arrogant man¬ 
ner with which he receiv’d thefe marks of the 
public fervitude increafed the general difguft. 
For when the whole body of the Senate, pre¬ 
ceded by all the Magiftrates, came to prefent 
him fome ads which they had paffed in his fa¬ 
vour ; Caefar never quitted the Curule Chair in 
which he was fitting before Venus’s temple, or 
according to others, in the middle of the Ro- 
flra, but only gave each of them his hand. 
This arrogance ftrangely offended not only the 
Senate, but the people, who thought the ma- 

jefty of the Republic defpifed and degraded, 

by the treatment their augull reprefentatives had 
receiv’d. 

There are fome who are for excufing Caffar, 
and fay that he would have rifen, but was pre¬ 
vented by one of his friends, or rather of his 
flatterers, Cornelius Balbus, who faid to him : 
a have you forgot that you are Cjdar, and 
“ that 5 tis fitting you receive with dignity the 
44 homage which is due to you V 9 But others 

on 
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on the contrary affert, that when he was advis’d 7°8. 

by Trebatius to pay the Senate the proper com- ot * c * 44, 
pliment, he took this advice very ill, and gave 
him a look which fufficiently denoted his re- 
fentment. Be it how it will, he had no fooner 


committed the fault than he was fenfible of it, 
and pretended to excufe it by faying, he at 
that inftant perceived himfelf going into a fit, 

which he was afraid his ftanding would fo far 

increafe as to occafion his falling. But thisrea- 
fon was only thought to be a pretence, the ra¬ 
ther as he was afterwards feen to return home a 



This brought to mind the refentment he had 
himfelf (hewn on a like occafion, and ’twas re¬ 
membered that he did not fo eafily pardon any 
want of refpeft to his perfon. For in his firft 
triumph, as he paffed by the Tribun’s bench, 
one of thofe magiftrates, named Pontius Aqui- 
la, happened not to rife from his feat, which 
fo offended Ciefar that he immediately afk’d 
him : u f why he did not claim the adminiftra- 
“ tion ?” And for feveral days afterwards, he 
never promifed, or granted any favour, with¬ 
out ironically adding, 4< provided Pontius A- 
u quila confent to it. 

Thefe feveral inftances are very unworthy of 
Casfar, and difcover a furprifing meannels in 
fo great a man, and an imprudence fcarce to 
be accounted for, in fo extenfive a genius. 
And yet this difcourfe was fuitableto his beha¬ 
viour, and he was frequently heard to fay, 
“ 1 that the Republic was no more than a Iha- 

u dow 


1 Re pete ergo a me Rem- * Nihil effe Rempubli- 
publicam Tribunuj. Sutt. cam : appellationem mod a, 
Caf. 78. fine corpore ac fpecie, Sul. 
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dow without fubftance, a name without any 
reality. That Sylla knew not what he was 
doings when he abdicated the Di&atorlhip, 
That he expe&ed to be fpoke to with more 
u refpedt; and that whatever he faid fhould 
cc be confidered as a law.” Such exprefiions 
highly exafperated the Romans, who were con¬ 
tent with having their liberties invaded, but 

expefred that at leaft there might be fome ex¬ 


ternal decorum obferv’d. 

T>ffre 9/ Caefar fum’d up all his indifcretions by an 

affeftation of Royalty, which he was unable to 
fupprefs, or conceal: and by this means hefur- 
nifhed his enemies with the moft fpecious pre¬ 
tence, they could have fought for, and indu¬ 
ced many to attempt his life, who otherwife 
would never have thought on it. His ambi¬ 
tion might well have been fatisfied. In fad he 
was King *, but he wanted the appellation: and 
the reality could not fatisfy him, unlefs he alfo 
had the title. 

fifties pit. Of this he gave feveral proofs, on feveral 

occafions. The 26th of January, as he re¬ 
turn’d from mount Albany, where he had been 
to celebrate the Fcriz Latina, he entered the 
city in Ovation : This piece of ftate, however 
mean and contemptible it might appear after 
fo many magnificent triumphs, yet as it help¬ 
ed to feed his infatiable vanity, was not unac- 
Saet. Of. ceptable. Some of his attendants, who pro- 
-c. Plot, bably were hired for that purpoie in order to 
Djo. Ap- found the people, among the feveral acclama- 
? : ‘ n ' tions with which they honoured Caefar’s entry. 


■ 


lam * nefcifle literas, qui jam loqui fecum, & prole- 
Di&arurum denofoerit. De- gibu? habere qirsedicat.^/. 
here homines confideratius Caf 77. 

^ pro- 
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proclaim’d him King. But the mob inftead of A * R - r 7 ° 8 * 
fhewing their approbation, teftified their afto- Ant ' ’ 44 ’ 
nifhment by their filence: and the Diflator, 
who was fenfible of it, made anfwer, “ that 
w he was not King, but Csefar.” Hitherto he 
had done nothing which could be taken hold of, 
and at moft had only given grounds for fufpi- 
cion *, but the following inftance put it out of 
all doubt. 

A man of no rank having on this very occa- 
fion put a Crown onCsefar’sftatue, two of the 
Tribuns, Epidius Marullus, and Gefetius Fla- 
vus ordered the Diadem to be taken off the 
ftatue and committed the man to prifon. They 
alfo made enquiry after thofe who had firft 
proclaim’d Casfar King, and having alfo fent 
them to prifon, intended to profecute them, 

Caefar, in point of policy, ought certainly to 
have commended the zeal of the Tribuns. On 
the contrary, he complain’d bitterly of them 
in the Senate, under pretence that they had 
robb’d him of the glory of declining an honour 
which had been illegally conferred on him •, and 
he accufed them of endeavouring to make him 
fufpefted of afpiring at a tyrannical power. 

Nor did he confine himfelf to fimple com¬ 
plaints, but infilled that they lhould be remo¬ 
ved from their office. Helvius Cinna their ^ 
Collegue, feconded the Diftator in his revenge bbieq. 
and procured a law to be palfed, whereby they 
were depofed. Nay Caefar carried his refent- 
ment fo far as to infift that Caefetius’s father ValMax. 
fhould difherit and difown his fon : but the fa- 7 * 
ther abfolutely refufed to comply with fo un- 
juft an order: nor could C^far, who even in 
his greateft a&s of injuftice always preferv’d 
fome fentiments of generofity, be offended at 

fo 
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fo laudable a refolurion- However this adven¬ 
ture betrayed his private thoughts, with regard 
to Royalty; and notwithftanding the falfe alle¬ 
gations which ferv’d as a pretence for his re- 
icntment to the Tribuns, there was no one fo 
dull as not to difcover the real motive. 

Or had there been any doubt remaining. An* 
thony took care to remove it, and that in the 
moft public manner. This happened during 

the celebration of the Lupercalia, a feftival ja- 
cred to Pan * and Anthony, tho’ at that time 
aflual Canful, officiated as one of the Luperci, 
or Priefts of this extravagant ceremony. I fay 
extravagant: for thefe Priefts ran naked about 
the ftreets, with whips in their hands, with 
which they (truck all they met: and the Ladies 
of the firft fafliion endeavour’d to be under 
their lafli, being of opinion that it procured 
fruitfulnefs. Whi 1ft the city was amufed with 
thefe extravagancies, which paffed for a religi¬ 
ous ceremony, Caefar was in the Roftra, feated 
on a golden throne, dreffed in the triumphal 
robes, and crown’d with laurel. In this fitua- 
tion he was accofted by Anthony, who prefent- 
ed him the Diadem. The univerfal murmur¬ 
ing of all prefent was a fufficient hint to Caffar 
to decline the offer: and the huzzas which at¬ 


tended his refufal teftified the people’s appro¬ 
bation of his conduct. However Anthony 
made a fecond attempt: and was mean enough 
to proftrate himfelf before the Diftator, as it 
were to excite his companion. But the people, 
who manifefted their difapprobation by a pro¬ 
found filence, prevented C^far’s accepting what 
he fo ardently defired. Inftead of putting the 
Crown on his head, he plac’d it on his throne : 
but perceiving that the people were net yet fe- 

2 tisfied 
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tisfifed, he fent the Diadem to the Capitol; fay- A. il 701. 
ing, that Jupiter was the only King of the Ro- 
mans. He however permitted that it fhould 
be regiftred in the Fafti, that is, in the journal 
wherein were fet down all the memorable events 
of the year, that on the Lupercalia, the Con* 
ful Anthony, having by order of the people* 
tendered Royalty to Csefar, at that time perpe¬ 
tual Dictator * he had refufed to accept of that 
honour. 

*Twere needlefs for me to obferve, that this 
whole fcene had been concerted between Cje- 
far and Anthony ; as the thing fpeaks of itfelf. 

But it may be neceffary to take notice, that 
all thefe unfuccefsful attempts could not pre¬ 
vail on Csefar to abandon his favourite fcheme. 

But as he found there was no poffibility of his 
ever being acknowledged King in Rome, he 
form’d a projeft for having that title conferred 
on him at lead in the provinces of the empire. 

For this purpofe L. Cotta, one of the Priefts 
to whofe cuftody the Sibyls books were confid¬ 
ed, was to reprefent to the Senate, that accord¬ 
ing to the Sybils prediftions the Parthians 
could not be defeated, unlefs by a King : and 
that confequently it would be proper, that Cae- 
far fliould take upon him that dignity, in or¬ 
der to go and fubdue them. And probably 
’twas from the many obftacles which he met 
with, in Rome, to the accomplifliment of his 
wifhes, that he began to conceive a diflike to 
that capital, and that he firft thought of quit¬ 
ting it, and tranfporting the feat of the empire 
to Alexandria or Ilium. 

All this feems very ftrange, and will appear 
more fo when we add, that he himfelf was per¬ 
fectly feifible of the danger he expofed himfelf 
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a. r. 70S. t0> j n affefdng Royalty. For the day the Dia* 
Plat. 444 deni had been offered him by Anthony, when 
Anton, he return’d to his houfe, he laid his throat bare, 

faying, that his enemies had nothing to do but 
to {bike, as they had now the moft plaufible 
pretence they could with for, to juftify their 
taking away his life. 

Puin< n- His obfervation was juft; and ’twas at that 
fmtmtnt to very time that the confpiracy, wherein he fell, 
C*kr. was firft fet on foot. The Romans in general 

were extremely irritated againft him, for the 
reafons I have mentioned : and the public re- 
fentment fhewed itfelf in feveral flagrant in- 
fiances, tho’ their authors took care to be con- 
?utt q z j- ceaTd. At a nomination of Confute, Casfe- 
$o . ’ tius and Marullus, whom the Di&ator had de- 

pofed, had a great number of votes. I have 
mention’d that a ftatue had been eretted to Ca*- 
far in the Capitol adjoining to thofe of the 
Kings, in the midft of whom flood the ftatue 
of the elder Brutus, holding a naked fword in 
his hand. Some one had fix’d to the pedeftal 
of Brutus’s ftatue the following infcription, 
Wou’d thou cou’dft come to life again!” 
and to Caefar’s *, “ Brutus, h for having expel- 
“ led the Kings, was created the firft Conful j 
“ and this man, for having expelled the Con- 
“ fuls, is at laft made IGng.” M. Brutus, 
who was inverted with the Pretorian dignity, 
Plut Qx(. became now the objeft of every one’s hopes, 
Sc Brut, he receiv’d feveral invitations to fhew him- 
Di°. Ap- wort hy of his name. He frequently heard 

i V faid : “ We want a Brutus and he found 
on the Tribunal where he fat as Judge, feve- 


k Brutus, quia reges ejecit, Conful (primus fattus eft. 
Kic quia confules ejecic, Rex poftremo fa&us eft. 
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ral billets and infcriptions, which refie&ed on ^ t R c 7 ° 8 * 
his inaction : “ You are afleep Brutus: you n ' >44 ‘ 
“ you are no true Brutus.” 

. However he continued not long dius inac- Confpiracy 
tive, but foon became the chief condu&or of bis 
the confpiracy. Not that thofe popular and ll f\ s ^ 
anonymous exhortations were his principal in- 
ducement, or that he himfelf was the firft con¬ 
triver :• Caflius was the perfon who firft engag¬ 
ed him in the confpiracy. But before I pro¬ 
ceed, ’twill not be improper to draw the cha¬ 
racter of thefe two men, the laft avengers of 
the Roman liberty. 

M. Brutus pretended to be defcended from Plut.Brut. 
the elder Brutus: tho’ Dionyfius of Halicarnaf- 
fus, and fome other writers will not allow him 


this iJluftrious original: and I can’t think that 
’twas flattery alone which induc’d thefe authors 
to degrade the profefs’d enemy of the Casfars. 
If the deliverer of Rome had left any ifiue, 
’twere next to impofiible that they fhould not 
make a figure in the Republic. And yet for 
upwards of two hundred years after the death 
of the elder Brutus, hiftory mentions but one 
of that name, a plebeian, who was concerned 
in the people’s retreat to the Sacred Mount, and 
was one of the firft Tribuns : and when, after 


the interval I have mention’d, the Brutus’s ap¬ 
pear’d invefted with the Curule offices, they 
were look’d upon as a new race of men. But 
as, at the time I am now treating of, this fa¬ 
mily had for upwards of two centuries enjoy’d 
■the principal honours and pofts in the Republic, 
’tis no wonder that, from the refemblance of 


names, it fhould have ingrafted itfelf on the 
patrician houfe of the firft Brutus, and that 

S that 
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~ cg - that opinion fhould then 'prevail with the pu- 
'blic. 

* 

So that M. Brutus was reputed to be de¬ 
fended, on the father-fide, from the Author 
of the Roman liberty ; and on the fide of his 
mother Servilia, Cato’s fifter, he was tncon- 
teftably defended from Servilius Ahala, a ge¬ 
nerous defender of that fame liberty, and re¬ 
corded for having (lain Sp. Melius, for affeft- 
ing the fupreme power. As he was born with 
extreme good natural parts, he took care to 
improve them by the ftudy of Philofophy : 
and blending with the mildnefs and fobriety of 
his manners the principles of an ufeful and ho¬ 
nourable aftivity, he is reprefented in hiftory 
as the moft amiable and mod virtuous among 
the Romans. 

He had certainly a noble model before his 
eyes in the perfbn of his uncle Cato, who be¬ 
came alfo his father-in-law; and his whole 
ftudy was to imitate him. His mildnefs was 
far from being natural; being rather of a fan- 
guine difpofition, yet he never determin’d rafh- 
ly, but profecuted ftrenuoufly what he had once 
refolv’d. This was very juftly remark’d by 
Csefar, who often obferv’d, fpeaking of Bru¬ 
tus *, 1 * * 4 that young man, faid he, is never 

“ indifferent in his determinations, for what he 
tc has once concluded, he vigoroufly aflerts.” 
No follicitations or applications, that were not 
fupported by juftice, could have any effeft on 
him. He thought it fcandalous and unworthy 
a great man, to comply with a requeft, for 


1 M2gni rcfert hie quid velit: fed * quidquid vult, va’de 

vult. GY .ai Att. XIV. i. 

* 1 r ether r kirA i- jbiuldbt nam ; at I live tranjbtcd it, 

4 \\\ nt 
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want of refolution to deny a perfon to his face: 
and he ufed to. fay that he fufpefted thofe ha4 
not paffed their youth very wifely, who had 

not learn’d to fay No. 

Nor was he lefs ftudious to adorn his mind 
than to inftruft his heart, and to virtue he add¬ 
ed inftru&ion, which have certainly a very 
near affinity. I have already faid that he ap¬ 
plied himfelf much to the ftudy of Philofophy, 
which at that time almoft wholly turned on the 
principles of natural religion and morality: and 
he had with him the Philofopher Arifto, who, 
tho’ no great Orator, yet by his behaviour did 
honour to his profelfion. 

Eloquence, that neceffary inftrument to . a 
Statefman, especially in a commonwealth, was 
his next concern', and this he praftifed both 
in Greek an Latin : for which purpofe he re^ 
tain’d in his family a Greek Rhetorician named 
Empylus, from whom he took his leffons. 

And herein he fo far fucceeded as to be* reput¬ 
ed one of the beft Orators of the learned age : 
and Cicero in the treatife which he call’d by his 
name, Brutus , and which he compofed under 
Casfar’s adminiftration, regrets that there are 
no opportunities for difplaying fo excellent a 
talent. “ You k raifed yourfelf, fays he to 
u him, with an uncommon progrefs, to the 
w reputation of eloquence; and I am concern’d 
“ to fee that the misfortune of the times has 
“ interrupted your courfe.” However it ap- ci c . ad 
pears, by fome other palfages in Cicero, that Att. XIV. 
Brutus’s eloquence was too much ting’d with 20 * x V. 1. 

k In te intuens, Brute, do- drigis vehentem cranfverfa 
leo; cujus in adolefcentiam incurrit mifera fortuna Rei- 
permedias laudesquafi qua- publics. Cic. Brut. 331. 

S 2 Philo- 
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philofophy : which made his difcourfes ap¬ 
pear dry, and in fome meafure deftroy’d their 
effect. However his pleadings before Csefar 
in Afia, in the behalf of Dejotarus, were very 
pathetic, and what is more, fuccefsful; fince 
he thereby procured him his pardon from an 
incens’d judge, and lecured him a great part 
of his revenues. 


Brutus had a natural inclination to ftudy ; 
*cwas his favourite occupation whenever affairs 
would permit him *, nor did it forfake him e- 
ven in camp. While he ferv’dunder Pompey, 
whenever he was difengaged from that Gene¬ 
ral, he amufed himfelf with his books. The 
night preceding the battle of Pharfalia, after a 
very fatiguing hot day, whilft the reft flept, or 
ruminated on the morrow’s event, Brutus was 
reading and making extracts out of Polybius. 
That Hiftorian muft certainly give him plea- 
fure, from his judgment and perfpicuity *, and 
his reflections are the more valuable, as he 
fpeaks from his own knowledge, having him¬ 
felf ferv’d both in a civil and military capacity. 
When Brutus afterwards came to have the com¬ 
mand of an army, he did not forget what 
had ever been his chief entertainment. For the 
very evening before the battle of Philippi, he 
dedicated fome time to reading. As he flept 
but little, he fpent part of the night in draw¬ 
ing out his plans, and making the neceffary 
difpofitions for the morrow ; and then fat 
down to reading, ’till he was interrupted by 
fome of his chief officers coming into his tent, 
to levy him. 

Such was Brutus: and the feveral inftances 
we have related of him hitherto perfedtly agree 
with his character: his averfion to Pompey, 

1 his 
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his father’s murtherer : which however did not R * - c8 ' 

* C A 

prevent his Tiding with him, as foon as he faw 
him at the head of the honefter part, and the 
foie reffource of the Republic •, the franknefs' 
with which he furrendered himfelf to Caefar 


after the battle of Pharfalia; the prudence, mild- 
nefs and moderation with which he govern’d 
CifalpineGaul; all thefe qualities ferv’d to in¬ 
gratiate him with Casfar, who, even had he 
been lefs deferving, could not but love him, 
as being the fon of Servilia, and perhaps his 
own. Brutus had it at his option *jo become 
one of the firft in Csdar’s friendfhip,'and to be 
next to him in power: and perhaps he might 
have yielded to fuch alluring temptations, had 
he not been warn’d by Caffius’s friends, to be 
on his guard. “ Do not fuffer yourfelf to be 
“ melted and enchanted by Caefar, faid they 
<c to him, but fhun the carefles and favours of 
tc a tyrant. His intention is not to do honour 
“ to your vertue, but to impair your courage 
“ and deftroy your vigour.” 

Caflius, who for a long time had meditated Q a jf m ,/ je 
Casfar’s death, and who even, according to the fofi 


Cicero, was neaf putting it in execution in Ci- driver 
licia, at the mouth of the river Cydnus, ought 
to be confidered as the firft contriver of the con-£; Ci 
fpiracy. However he could not himfelf firft Ji. n. z6. 
break it to Brutus, as there had been for fome 


time a mifunderftanding between them. Yet 
they had very powerful inducements to be on 
good terms with each other *, being brothers- 
in-law, by the intermarriage of Junia, Brutus’s 
fifter, with Caflius *, befides Caflius had obli¬ 
gations to Brutus for having fooner and on bet¬ 
ter terms obtained his pardon, from Caefar, af¬ 
ter the battle of Pharfalia. But they happened 

S3 to 
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4 ^ c 7C !* t0 nom i nate d Pretors at the fame time, 
L ,44# which occafioned a difpute between them, 
which fhould have the precedence. However 
they fubmitted the decifion to Csefar: when 
Caflius pleaded his fuperiority of years, and 
claim’d fome merit from the fervices he had 
done the Republic, in the Parthian war, after 
Craffus’s defeat. Gefar himfelf was of opini¬ 
on he ought to have the preference, but he was 
over-ruled by his affedtion to Brutus. “ Caf- 
u fius’s reafons, Paid he, are certainly the more 
<c cogent: but Brutus muft have the preceden- 
<c cy.” This determination, which did not 
appear equitable, even to the judge who gave 
it, was look’d upon by the adverfe party as a 
heinous affront. Caffius difcontinued vifiting 
Brutus, and his hatred to Gefar became more 
ftrong and violent. For, befides the public 
reafons, he had had for a long time a perfonal 
pique to him: and ’tis from this foundation 
that feveral have made a great diftindtion be¬ 
twixt Brutus and Caflius, with refpedf to the 
confpiracy. They faid that Brutus could not 
brook an unjuft ufurpation of power; but Caf- 
fius’s refentment was perfonal, and his hatred 
was to Gefar, and not to the tyrant. 

But Plutarch will not allow that there was 
any foundation for fuch a refiedtion ; and to 
inftanceCaflius’s natural deteftation of tyranny, 
he cites a tranfadtion of his while he was yet a 
child. Caflius was at the lame fchool and had 
the fame mafter as Fauftus Sylla, the fon of 
the Dictator. Fauftus one day took it into his 
head, in difcourfing with his fchool-fellows, to 
brag of his father’s Didlatorftiip *, which fo far 
cxafperated Caflius, that he ftruck him on the 

face with his fill. This affair occafioned much 

talk; 
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talk: and Sylla’s friends and relations infilled A - 7°*- 
on fatisfa&ion from the aggreffor : Pompey Ant ’ c ' 
undertook to decide it, and fent for the two 
children. When Caffius came before him, he 
faid to young Sylla with an air of refentment: 
u Repeat the fame difcourfe in Pompey’s pre- 
fepce, and fee whether I lhan’t correft you for 


« 




it. 


)> 


This attion without doubt is a proof of what 
Plutarch advances: and an averfion to tyranny 
was fo common among the Romans, and in¬ 
deed is fo to all mankind in general, that it may 
eafily be believed to be fo in Caffius : But then 
this averfion might be ftrengthened by his par¬ 
ticular diflike to Csefar. There was certainly 
no refemblance between Brutus and Caffius, 
in point of equity and moderation. The lat¬ 
ter being of an enterprifing, haughty, impla¬ 
cable, ambitious temper; and who made no 
fcmple to facrifice juftice to his intereft, or in 
order to ferve his party ; as we fhall find in the 
fequel of this hiftory. Nor indeed could it be 
expefted, that he fhould have any great re¬ 
gard for virtue, from the philofophical fed 
whofe doftrines he purfued: being a profeft 
Epicurean. ’Tis true his ambition preferv’d 
him from that ina&ion, indolence and inatten¬ 
tion to public affairs, which were the maxims 
of his inftru&ors. But it is impoffible that he, 
who places the fovereign good in pleafure, and 
whofe will is his law, Ihould have any regard 
to honour and juftice. 

As foon as Caffius, from thefe motives of He engages 
public and private refentment, had determin’d ^utus 9 
to form a confpiracy againft C^e far’s life, he e ^ g 
began by founding his friends, who all promif* p rtnc \p a i 
ed to affift him, provided Brutus would take manager. 

S 4 the 
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7 c S-the management upon him. u We muft not 
441 u build our hopes on our numbers, faid they 
* to him, nor even on our courage; but the ef- 
u fential point is to get fuch a man as Brutus at 

“ our head, whofe name alone can juftify our 

“ undertaking. Without that, we fhall want 
et refolution in the execution, and our mea^ 
4 ‘ fures will be liable to cenfure : for no one 
will be perfuaded that if we had had equity 
“ on cur fide, Brutus would have refufed to 
u join us” In fo high efteem was Bru¬ 
tus’s virtue, which he enjoy’d unenvied by 
Cahius; who to Ihew his approbation was will¬ 
ing to make the firft advances to his brother- 
in-law, whom he had not feen fince their quar¬ 
rel about the Pretorfhip. 

Accordingly he waited on him, and after a 
reconciliation made, ano reciprocal aflurances 
of friendfhip given, he aiVd him if he Ihould 
be at the Senate the firft of March, which day, 
he had heard, C^far’s friends intended to move 
for conferring Royalty on him. Brutus having 
anfwered that he Ihould not be there. “ But 
“ how will you act, replied Caffius, if we 
iC Ihould be perfonally cited ? My duty then, 
“ laid Brutus, will teach me not to be filent, 
44 but to defend die caufe of liberty, tho’ death 
44 Ihould be the confequence.” Thefe words 
encouraged Caffius, who now made no fcruple 
to explain himfelf. 44 And is there a Roman 
“ living, replied he with fome warmth, who 
Cc will luffer you to die before him ? Can you 
44 poffibly be lo ignorant of your worth ? or 
44 can you think that the infcriptions which 
44 you have read on your Tribunal were laid 
44 there by the mob and people of no coflfe- 
“ quence, and not by the principal and moft 

4C dignified 
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“ dignified perfons in the Republic ? Let other a. R-7d8. 

« ti ■ i 1 • C 1 v• Ant.C. 44. 

rretors duplay their munihcence, and exm- 
44 bit public fhows and combats of Gladia- 
u tors: from you ’tis expe&ed, as a debt due 
u5 to your name and to the glory of your an- 

<c ceftors, that you effe£l the deftrudtion of 
44 tyranny. All the honeft citizens are ready 
44 to run all hazards, in your defence, if you 
44 will but convince them that they may depend 
“ upon you.” After this explanation, Bru¬ 
tus hefitated no longer to enter into their pro- 
pofals; and from that moment his andCalTius’s 
thoughts were wholly employ’d in affociating 
a number of friends, whofe fidelity and cou¬ 
rage could be relied on. 

Ligarius, who had been fome time before ac- They are 
cufed, and acquitted, in the manner I have xz-F in ' d h 
lated, was the firft to whom Brutus made his Li & armu 
application. He knew that Csefar’s clemency 
had not fo much weight with ligarius as the 
affront which had been given him; and that 
his rcfentment was as ftrong as ever againft the 
perfon who had made him fenfible of his dan¬ 
ger, before he thought fit to extricate him. 

Brutus therefore paid him a vifit, and finding 
him in bed, on account of fome indifpofition, 

“ My dear Ligarius, faid he to him, what a 
46 time do you chufe to be fick in ?” Ligarius, 
whether he had already been inform’d of their 
defigns, or that the natural di&ates of his heart 
prompted his judgment,immediately underftood 
his meaning, and raifing himfelf on his elbow, 
replied ; “ If, Brutus, you are forming any de- 
“ fign worthy of you, I am well.” 

Ligarius was imitated by feveral others, who, 
as well as he, had been old partifans of Pom- 
pey, and could not foTgive Csefar for having 

defeated 
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A. R^jcS. defeated them. That an enemy, notwithftand- 
^ 44 hig any apparent reconciliation, fhould relapfe, 

is noways aftonifhing ; but what mud be 
matter of furprife to every body, tho* at the 

lame time ’twill ferve as an inftance that an 
unjuft ufurper, however brilliant may be his 
qualifications, cannot be certain of any one 
cZfaX perfon’s affeftion, is that feveral of Caefar’s 
vldfunds, friends, men who had been all along attach’d 

to him, and had ferv’d him from the breaking 
out of the war in Gaul, to the defeat of Pom- 
pey’s children, entered into the confpiracy. 
Sen.deln. And it is to no purpofe for Seneca to afcribe 
III. 50. their charge to an infatiable avarice, which 

no rewards could fatisfy. This reafon perhaps 
might hold good with fome, and might in¬ 
fluence their determination. But that thofe 
who had all the reafon in the world to be fatis- 
fied with the returns Caefar made them ; that 
aTrebonius and Decjmus Baitus ftould en¬ 
gage in an attempt upon his life ; the former 
of whom had been Conful, and the latter was 
to be in two years time, and was actually fet 
down in Gefar’s will as one of his collateral 
heirs : what inducement could they have, but 
a thorough fenfe of his oppreffions and injuf- 
tice to the Republic, and an inclination to free 
their country from a Tyrant who meditated 
its ruin ? 


Brutus The Managers of the confpiracy obferv- 
prudirccm t d g re: , t c ; rcuffi fpe<ftion and referve in the 

tee ccsice 0 r 

of bis af- 
f:ciatis. 

'Cicen is notwithftanding there was no doubt of his fi- 
Kot lit into delity, or zeal to ferve them, yet they did 
/ ecut. not g t t0 him with their defign, 

left his natural timidity, augmented by the 


choice of their confidents. So that, though 
Cicero was ftrongly in their intereft, and 
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damp of years, might' be darting obdacles;^. R- 7 ° 7 * 

■ , V 3 ’ 0 . r P . Ant. C. 45. 

and his too great warineis and precaution 
might retard an enterprife which had need 
of the utmod difpatch. Without doubt Ci¬ 
cero bore great enmity to Csefar : but it had 
never carried him fo far as to tempt him to 
engage in a confpiracy againd his life. And 
when his nephew Quintus, whofe character 
and difpofition were equally detedable, en¬ 
deavoured to prejudice him by infinuating to 
Cadar’s friends, that it would not be improper 
to be on their guard againd him, Cicero faid 
in a letter to Atticus, “ I Ihould 1 be appre- 
“ henfive of the confequences of fuch a dif- 
“ courfe, if I did not perceive that our Ty- 
rant is fenfible of my want of courage.” 

Statilius, whom I have mentioned in my 
account of Cato’s death, as threatening not to 
furvive him•, and Favonius, that fervile imi¬ 
tator of Cato, feemed to be made on purpofe 
to enter into a confpiracy againd Casfar. How¬ 
ever Brutus did not think fit to come direCtly 
to the bufinefs with them, but by dropping 
fome hints touching the prefent adminidra- 
tion, had a mind to fee how they dood af¬ 
fected. And finding they did not anfwer his 
expectation, he difcontinued the conference, 
under pretence that the fubjeCt was too intri¬ 
cate and fo left them. Favonius had advan¬ 
ced, that a civil war was a greater evil, even 
than an unjudifiable fubmiffion to the tyranny 
of one perfon : and Statilius, purfuing the E- 
picurean principles which he proleffed, was of 
opinion that it ill became a man of fenfe, to 


1 <J>o£ip\ nifi viderem fcire regern, me animi nihil 
habere. Cic. nd Att. XIII. 37. 
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An?c 7cS * ex P°^ e himfelf to dangers and fatigues, to ' 
nu ^pleafe a fet of knaves and fools. Labeo, who 

was prefent, declar’d himfelf of a contrary 
opinion, and endeavoured to confute them. 
Whereupon Brutus judging him worthy of his 
confidence, privately made him acquainted 
with his intentions, and found him apt and 
ready to join the avengers of liberty. 

Labeo inform’d D. Brutus of the plot, and ■ 
endeavoured to engage him in it. This Bru¬ 
tus was a man of no remarkable refolution, 
nor by any means qualified for any hazardous 
enterprife. But it was judged he might be 
ferviceable to the Confpirators on account of 
the great familiarity betwixt him and Caefar: 
befides as he intended fhortly to prefent the 
people with fome public Ihews, he was pro¬ 
vided with a confiderable body of Gladiators, 
who might prove ufeful in the confufion which 
the Dilator’s death would at firft infallibly 
create. Accordingly Labeo and CafTius made 
their propofals to him : but he returned them 
no anfwer, till having conlulted M. Brutus, 
and found that the affair was to be under his 


Trtbmias 
prez-mts 
the affair 


dire&ion, he made no difficulty to be of the 
party. 

The Confpirators had alfo fome thoughts of 
making the fame propofal to Anthony, who 
o was on very good terms with feveral of them. 

tffdnJn- But Trebonius oppos’d it, affuring them they 
tborr.arJ would never fucceed. He told them that he 
Bruits cp• had fome time ago, at Narbo. founded An- 

thony, when Caefar was on his return from 

deatbzi-itb ^ Spanifh war. That Anthony very well 
Cajar . underftood his meaning, but did not feem in- 

Piut.Brut clined to engage with him: though he was 
& Anton. p ure k e inviolably kept his fecret. Where¬ 
upon 
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upon fome, running from one extreme to the^* R * 7 °** 
other, propofed killing him with Csefar, as 
being a man of an haughty, infolent, tyran¬ 
nical temper, who might do them much dif- 
fervice, by influencing the troops, and by the 
power which his office of Conful inverted him 
with. But Brutus declar’d himfelf againft it, 
as he piqued himfelf on preferring from all 
reflexions of injuftice, an enterprife, which in 
his opinion was founded on juftice, and only 
undertaken in defence of their liberty and 
laws. Befides he did not defpair that Antho¬ 
ny, whofe fentiments were noble and gener¬ 
ous, would, as foon as Osefar fhould be no 
more, be fenfible of the glory of reftoring 
liberty to his country. By this means Brutus 
fav’d Anthony: and it was agreed, that at 
the time the blow was to be given, care fhould 
be taken on fome pretence, to get Anthony out 
of the way, that he might not be a fpeftator 
of Caefar’s death. 


By the extraordinary afliduity of Brutus and The nun- 
Caffius, the number of the Confpirators a - ber e f tht 

mounted to upwards of fixty, all perfons 
diftindtion, being either Knights or Senators. cr J ^ i0 
The chief of which, befides thofe I have already upward <f 
named, were Servius Galba, who had ferv’dAtf- 
as Lieutenant General under Csefar in theGau-^^ 
lifh war, and who was become his enemy, 
cording to Suetonius, becaufe he had refufed Suet. Gal- 
him the Confullhip: Servilius Cafca and his c. 3. 
Brother, Tillius Cimber, Minucius Bafilus: 


all of whom had become Partizans of Pom- 


pey, when Pompey was no more. Among 
thofe who had always been enemies to Casfar, 
hiftory principally mentions Caffius of Parma 
and Pontius Aquila. The reft who, as I have 

1 faid. 
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julc 7 ^ compleated the number to lixty, are ei- 
‘^'ther totally unknown, or at moft only by 
name. 

Plot Brut. Nor was there one among them who in any 

refpect betray’d the confidence repofed in 
him, either by Ihewing any diffidence, inconr 
fiancy, or by any kind of indifcretion*, tho* 
they were not bound by any oath, but wholly 
confided in each other’s word. Nor could 
Sen. Fp. w j ne itfelf extort the lecret from Tillius Cim- 

ber, though he was remarkably addidted to 
drink, and who once jokingly faid, fpeaking 
of his darling vice,, “ How can it be expedt- 
u ed that I, who cannot bear wine, fhould 
“ bear with Gefar ?” 

Svrpnfer.* woman ajfo was j et i n to the fecret $ or 

C psrcfltL rat her, having half difcover’d their defign, 
wftof fhe compelled them to a confeffion. This 
Brutus, was the noble Porcia, whofe conftancy ,was 
Her bvf- no wa y S unwor thy the glory of her father 

be^iJo Cato, 01 r ^ e re P utat * on her hufband Bru- 
tbtficrtt, tus. As this latter had taken upon hini 

the management of fo hazardous ah $nter- 
priie, wherein were engaged all the virtuous 
and noble part of Rome, whofe fortunes de¬ 
pended on his conduit, he was fufficient ma¬ 
iler of his paffions to preferve an air of fe- 
renity free from all fufpicion during the. day 
time and in public: but when he retired to 
his family and during the night, he could hot 

maintain the fame conftancy, and his wife 
perceived that his breaft laboured with fome 
great defign, fome agonifing care, which he 
endeavoured to conceal. As ihe lov’d her 
hulband tenderly. Ihe was defirous to ffiare 
with him in his inquietude. .But before Ihe 
demanded any explanation from him, fhe re¬ 
fold 
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fbiv’d to make a very extraordinary trial of A* R .« 7°** 
her own conftaficy. She took a fmall knife, Ant ‘ ' 44# 
and hatfng fent her women out of the room, 
fobbed herfelf with it into the thigh. The 
wound bled copioufly, and the anguifh, which 
attended it, was quickly fucceeded by a fe¬ 
ver! Brutus was in the utmoft confternation, 
and knew not what to think. Then Porcia, 
irt the extremity of her fufferings, addrefled 
him in the following manner: “ Brutus, I 
“ dm Cato’s daughter, and was given you, 

“ not merely to fhare your bed and table as a 
“ miftrefs, but to partake of your good or 
“ ill fortune. Your behaviour to me has 
“ been irreproachable. But how can I ferve 
“ you, or in what manner can I prove my 
<c tenfe of your goodnefs, unlefs in aflifting 
“ you to fupport a latent uneafinefs, and to 
“ calm your difturb’d quiet ? Why then am 
« c I deny’d your confidence ? I know that wo- 
w men in general have no great reputation for 
“ fecrecy: but a good education and fuitable 
<c company, have a great influence on the dif- 
€t pofitions and tempers, even of women: 

<c and who has a better right to make a me- 
“ rit of thefe advantages than Cato’s daughter 
<c and Brutus’s wife ? However I relied not 
sc fo much on what’s pafs’d: but am now 
u fatisfied, that pain itfelf cannot get the bet- 
u ter of my courage.” On corrtluding thefe 
words fhe Ihew’d him the wound Ihe had 
given herfelf, and at the fame time declar’d to 
him her motive for fo doing. Brutus was 
wrapt in wonder and admiration of her con- 
ftancy, and with uplift hands, implor’d the 
Gods, that by fucceeding in his enterprife, he 

might attain the reputation of being an huf- 

band 
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band not unworthy of Porcia. He afterwards 
communicated to her the whole fcheme of 
the confpiracy, and had no reafon to repent 
the confidence he repofed in her, and ■ which 
fhe had fo well deferved. 

The plot being fo far advanced, there was 
no time to be loft *, wherefore Brutus, one 
night, affembled all who were in the fecret, 
and who were to have any fhare in the execu¬ 
tion *, and at that time they adjufted all their 
meafures. It had been debated whether they 
fhould attack Caefar in the field of Mars, 
whilft he prefided at the eleftion of the Ma- 
giftrates, or coming into the Theatre, or in 
the facred ftreet leading to the Capitol: but 
they concluded to kill him in full Senate. 
Which determination appeared doubly advan¬ 
tageous to them ; firft, as they had an oppor¬ 
tunity of afftmbling without giving any um¬ 
brage, being almoft all Senators; and in the 
next place, as they expe&ed being inftantly 
feconded and fupported by the principal per- 
fons in the Republic, who, they hop’d, as 
foon as the Dictator fhould be flain, would 
publickly efpoufe the caufe of liberty. The 
circumftance of the place where the Senate 
was to affemble, the day of the ides of March * 
appeared to them of good omen, and even to 
have fomething preternatural in it. It being 
an apartment built by Pompey, contiguous 
to his Theatre, and bearing his name, and 
within ornamented with his ftatue: fo that the 
Confpirators were of opinion that the very 
Gods had taken care to bring Pompey his 
vi&im. 

All thefe intrigues could not be conduced * 
fo Secretly, as not to give fome caufe of fuf- 
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picion. Caefar received information of their ^ t R ^ 7 ° 8 ' 
nightly meetings, and he began to have fome C ’ ,44 ‘ 
of Brutus and Caflius. For one day when he 
was cautioned to be on his guard againft An- Plur. Csf. 
thony and Dolabella. ct Oh ! fays he, it is ^ Brut * & 
“ not thofe plump, jolly, well-drefs’d fel- nton * 
u lows that I am afraid of: it is of your pale 
“ meagre ones.” Under which defcription 
he glanced at Brutus and Caflius. Brutus in 
particular appeared formidable to him, on 
account of his courage, the feverity of his 
morals, and the number of his friends. But 
then when he reflected on his mildnefs and 
probity, his apprehenfions inftantly dilap- 
pear’d and once when he was advifed not to 
truft him too far, u What (fays he) clapping 
“ his hand to his body, do you imagine that 
“ Brutus will not day, till this debilitated car- 
“ cafs has finifh’d its career?” He thought 
that after him no one had better right, than 
Brutus, to expeft the principal pods of ho¬ 
nour and power in Rome. 

Had Caefar been difpofed to give credit to He rejefit 
prodigies or predictions, hiftorians relate feve- th *P redlc - 
ral events which might have alarm’d him, and ^tb/a^r. 
have ferved as a caution to him to be on his 
guard: unlefs we fuppofe thefe fads to have 
been for the moft part invented, or at lead 
not taken notice of till after his cataftrophe. 

But he did not even give any attention to a Suet. C*f. 
very extraordinary and circumftantial predic- * T * 
tion, which portended his life’s being in dan- F ut ‘ * * 
ger for the fpace of thirty days, to the ides of 
March inclufive. In his way to the Senate he 
met the very Soothfayer, by name Spurinna, 
who had acquainted him with this prediction, 
and in a jocofe manner obferved to him that 

T . the 
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as- R c 7c *’ ^ cs °f March were come * “ It is true, 

* *** “ replied the Soothfayer, but not gone. 5 * Per¬ 
haps this man might have had Tome intelli¬ 
gence of the intended confpiracy : or may be, 
he by accident (tumbled on the truth, which 
has fometimes happened, in the profeflion of 
an art the falfhood of whofe foundation is not 
to be difouted. 

Cstar's Nor muft I here omit an expreflion of Cas- 
pr.is*asto fa, which was looked upon as ominous, after 
<u/w <:«J ^ ^ eat ^ an j ^as f ome£ hing remarkable in it* 

o teat* ;j . , - . . & _ . 

The evening before his affalFination, he lupp’d 
tie, with Lepidus. Where, as he was ever very 

moderate in his diet and never unemploy’d, 
whilft the reft were at fupper, he amufed him- 
fclf with reading, and forting fome letters he 
had received. Some of the company hap¬ 
pened to put the queftion, what death was 
moft eligible. Csefar broke off reading and 
anticipating the reft, faid, 44 that which is leaft 
44 expefted.” And the very thing happened 
to him which he feemed to defire. Yet he 
was very near being kept at home and efcap- 
ing the danger, by the entreaties of his wife 
G^phurnia, who was terribly alarm’d at a 
frightful dream fhe had had. 

His wife She dreamt that fhe fupported him in her 
Calpcvr* arms bloody and covered with wounds: 

frightful which occafioned her to fob fo piteoufly that 
irtam. C^far overheard her. When they rofe, fhe 

conjur’d him by all that was tender, to ftay at 
home and not go to the Senate. Calphurnia’s 
apprehenfions made fo much the ftronger im- 
preffion on her hufband, as he had never ob- 
ierved in her the lead inclination to fuperdi¬ 
tion : and not being very well, he was almoft 
jcrfuaded not to go. Whereupon facrifkes 



were 


* 
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were made and Augurs confuted, who alt de- 
dared the figns they found m the entrails to 
be of ill omen. 

Caefaf therefore gave orders to Anthony to Ce£ f a ' ** 

go and difmifc the Senate. But £>etifnus Bra- To^toThe 
cos* Who happened to be prefer infilled Senate- * 
ftrongly on the contrary. He was fenfible, boufe ; till 
that the meafures of the CoAfpiratorS, of p* r fuadtd 
whom he was one, would thereby be entirety t0 tb * c ™~ 

defeated •, and that there Was r&rfotf CO' appro* 

herid, that if once their eftterpfife failed, ft 
would be difcovefed. He- repre&rfted to the 
Diftator, cc that he furAilfted hte firierfrie* Wilh 
4 arms agamft hiiftfelf. It has the Senate^ 

1 whole intend of afferrtblirig, was to confer 
1 on him the title of King, and the Sove- 
c reigrtty of all the Provinces beyond Rorntf 

* and Italy, Would take foch a delay extreme- 

• ly amiftv and as ai> affront meant to them. 
r That fltould if be fold that aoguft Alfeffl- 
% bly, that they mull defe# their deliberations 
c till Calphttfnia fhbUld have' more favourable* 
c dreams, every body would confider it as atv 
c aft of tyranny, nor woulid it be poffible for 
e Gefer’s friends to convince- his actmfers- that/ 
ff he did not intend to reduce them to a ftato 
c of fervitUde. And faftly, that if no argi*- 
1 ments could difiuade him 1 from proroguing 
t the Afiembfy, he had betted g& himfelf and 
4 propofe it to the Senate/* Decimus con¬ 
cluded his difeourfe by taking him by-the 
hand, and as it were lead’ hittf out of hi-s An 

boufe. tion font 

This inffant wa9 of the utmoft importance to him of the 
the Co nfpi rat or s: for the feerct was difeover’d, tmfpiracy^ 
and Gaefar had like ro ; have- been- acquainted wbicb n '* 

* 1 . , i. , . * , r wreathe 

with it. When he canle oUi or nis houic,. /(7 his 

T 2 there knowledge. 
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there was a (lave who endeavoured to fpeak to 
him, but not being able to come near enough 
to him by reafon of his many attendants, he 
went into the houfe, and defired Calphurnia to 
fecure him tillGefar’s return, he having fome- 
thing to communicate to him of very great 
importance. • 

. In his way to the Senate he received a cir- 
cumftantiai account of the whole confpiracy, 
which was actually delivered into his hands, 
but he had no opportunity to read it. Arte- 
midorus .the Greek Philofopher, who aflifted 
feveral of-_Brutus*s friends in the profecution 
of their ftudies, had made feveral fatal difco- 
yeries. He.drew up a memorial of what he 
had difcovefed* and joined the perfons who 
prefented .theii: petitions to Caefar. But ob- 
ferving that the Diftator delivered each paper 
as foon as he received it,, to a Secretary, he 
came clofe up to him, and ,as he deliver’d his 
memorial, faid to him, “ read this, and lofe 
u no time: For it concerns you much/* 
C^far kept the memorial, but by reafon of 

the numbers which furrounded him and to 
whom he was obliged to give audience, it was 
not poffible for him to read it, and he entered 
the Senate^houfe holding it in his hand. 

There the Confpirators were ready to re¬ 
ceive him. Brutus had come there alone, un¬ 
accompanied :. the reft had attended Caflius, 
whole fon had that day entered into man’s ef- 
tate and taken the cuftomary habit: and after 
the ceremony they all met in Pompey’s porti-., 
co, where the'Senate had been conven’d. 

Plutarch obferves that any fpectator, who 
had known the fecret, muft liave been (truck 

with admiration at the refolution and intrepi- 

3. dity 
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dity of thefe men, who, though they were ^* nt R ^ 7o8 ‘ 
upon the point of executing fo hazardous an 
enterprife, yet maintained a ferenity in their 
looks and actions, as if they intended nothing 
more than ordinary. Some of them were 
Pretors, and actually fat as judges, hearing 
the pleadings with all the prefence of mind 
imaginable, difcufling what points arofe in the 
proceedings, and giving fuch judgment as 
the nature of the cafe required. And when 
a perfon, whom Brutus had condemned, 

threaten’d to appeal to Csefar, Brutus reply’d 
with great indifference, “ Gefar neither does, 

“ nor will prevent my feeing the laws ob- 
“ ferv’d.” 

However feveral accidents happen’d, ca- They meet 
pable of creating a confufion among the Con- five- 
fpirators. The firft and principal wasCasfar’s rald, j a P‘ 
delay in coming, occafioned, as I mention'd, t° tnimenUt 
by Calphurnia’s fears. Then Cafca, one of 
the Confpirators, had like to have divulg’d 
the fecret, through an ambiguous compliment 
that was paid him. One of his acquaintance 
came up to him, and faid, “ You thought to 
u be very fecret, but Brutus has acquainted us 
“ with the whole affair.” Cafca thought this 
man had been inform’d of their defign, and 
had he immediately reply’d, the whole had 
been difcover’d. But his furprife gave the 
other time to add with a fmile, “ What 
44 then, my friend, are you all on a fudden 
“ grown rich enough to ftand for the Edility ?” 

Thefe words compofed Cafca, who trembled 
to think of the danger his inadvertency had 
like to have led him into. 

Brutus himfelf had a moft violent fliock to 
fuftain *, word, being brought him, that his 
\ • T 3 wife, 
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wife, who h^d been for fome time indifpofed, 
was at the paint of death. Portia, who had 
drawn the fecret from her hulband, in the 
manner I have related, when the important 
moment approach'd for putting it in execution, 
was feifed with a moft deadly panic. The 
kaft noife alarm’d her: fee enquired of every 
body who came from the city if any accident 
had happened to Brutus, and fent mefienger 

after mefienger for information. However as 
there happened fome delay in the execution, 
fee was unable any longer to fupport her con- 

She grew pale, and prefendy loft her 
; and her attendants with difficulty got 
her into her chamber, where they put her to 
bed. It was judged fee could not furvive; 
and an account of this accident was immedi¬ 
ately fent to Brutus. He was much concern’d, 
but not fo far as to be drawn off from his pre- 

fent purpofe. The intereft of the caufe which 
he had taken upon him to patronife, was fu- 
perior to any private concern, how tender and 
affe&ing foever. 

AttlusinftantCarfar arriv’d: and that theCon- 
fpirators might not be free from alarms to the 
laft moment, they perceiv’d a Senator Popillius 
Laenas, who went up to the Diftator as foon as 
be came out of his litter, and fpoke to him 
for a confiderabk time with much emotion. 
The Di&atpr feem’d to hear him with great 
attention. Now this Popillius Laenas feme 
time hefore had come to Brutus and Caffius 
and laid to them: “ I wife your defign may 
“ fiicceed, and advife you not to defer it ; a$ 
u there are feveral private accounts of it” 
From this difcourfe they thought Popillius 
was no ftranger to their defign: and when 

they 
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they faw him fpeak to Csefar, they and their 
friends to whom they had communicated what 
Popillius had faid to them, made no doubt of 
their being difcover’d and betray’d. An uni- 
verfal confirmation reign’d among them : they 
looked at each other, and agreed by figns not 
to wait till they were feifed, but to' kill them- 
felves to prevent the ignominy of a public 
punilhment. Already Caffius and fome others 
had laid their hands on the daggers they car¬ 
ried concealed under their robes. When Bru- 


A. R, 707. 
Ant.C. 45* 


tus, obferving from the gefture and attitude of 
Popillius that he appeared rather as a fuppliant, 
than an accufer, quickly perceiv’d his error: 
and as he had no opportunity of fpeaking to 
his affociates in fo mixt a company, he, by 
the ferenity of his looks, and compofure of 
his countenance, endeavoured to make them 
underftand that they had nothing to fear. In 
effeftr, after fome minutes further converfation, 
Popillius kifs’d theDiftator’s hand, and retir’d: 
and Csefar came into the Senate. 


All the Senators rofe from their feats to re- Catfars 
ceive him, and the Confpirators furrounded Death. 
him, and conduced him to the curule chair ; 5 uet * ^ 
whilft two of them, Decimus and Trebonius, pj^ 
flopped Anthony at the door of the hall, amu- & Brut, 
fing him with fome fictitious flory of their 
own invention. Tillius Cimber appeared at 
the head of thofe who encircled Csefar, pre¬ 
tending to follicit that his brother, who was 
in exile, might have liberty to return to Rome: 
and all the reft feconded him with great earn- 
eftnefs, and took hold of CsefaPs hands, un¬ 
der pretence of killing them, in order, to ex¬ 
cite his companion. The Diftator however 
could not be prevail’d on, and perceiving him- 

T 4 fclf 
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r :? ' felf crouded, endeavoured to rife. Where- 

' 44 ~ upon Cimber laid hold of his robe with both 
his hands and (tripp’d it from his (houlders, 
which was the fignal agreed on: and as Csefar 
was faying, “ This is not acting like fuppli- 
64 ants: this is open violenceCafca, who was 
behind his chair, ftabb’d him in the (houlder * 
though very {lightly, his hand trembling, in the 
beginning of fo hardy an enterprife. Casfar 
turn’d about and perceiving Cafca, 44 Wretch, 
41 faid he, what are your defigns And 
at the fame time wounded him in the arm 
with the (tile of a tablet he had in his hand. 
Cafca immediately called to his brother, in 
Greek, to come to his afiiftance. Then all 
the Confpirators drew their daggers, and Cas- 
far, in endeavouring to get from them, received 
a fecond wound in the bread, which, after his 
death, was judged by the phyficians to be the 
only mortal one, of all that were given him. 
Notwithftanding his lofs of blood, and the 
uplifted daggers which threatened his imme¬ 
diate deftruction, he did not give himfelf up 
to any mean fear, but flood undaunted, like 
a lion, in the midft of the hunters. Some fay 
that he did not fpeak a fingle word. But o- 
thers affert, that when he perceived Brutus 
coming up to him with a drawn dagger in 
his hand, he thus tenderly reproach’d him: 
“ What then, my fon, are you alfo of the 
44 number r” And immediately after, covering 
his head, and fpreading his robe before him, 
in order to fall with the greater decency, he 
fubmitted to be murther’d, without making 
any reiiflance. They were all defirous of (har¬ 
ing in the honour of the aftion : and even af¬ 
ter he had fallen to the ground, their refentr 

men£ 
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ment continued fo ftrong, that they had no R ,v c? - 

, t • rr , n Ant. c « 44* 

regard to their own larety •, as appears by Bru¬ 
tus, who received a wound in the hand. 

Csefar received three and twenty wounds. He falls 
and fell before Pompey’s ftatue. Whether 
this circumftance was entirely accidental, ox°j at ° u ^ eys 
that his murth^rers had purpofely dragged him 
there, it however did not pafs unobferv’d; 
and all who had any regard for Pompey’s me¬ 
mory, took a pleafure to imagine him, as it 
were, a witnefs of the revenge taken on his 
enemy, who was murther’d at his very feet. 

It is remarkable that Caflius, who was an 
Epicurean, and confequently believ’d the foul 
to be mortal, yet in order to encourage him- 

felf to the aftion, addreffed his looks to the 
ftatue, and as it were invoked Pompey, as ftill 
capable of interefting himfelf in the tranfac- 
tions of this world. Natural affefrion, at that 
inftant of enthufiafm, had got the better of 

refk&ion, and made him forget his profefs’d 
principles. 

Csefar’s murder, at the time it happen- Different 
ed, occafioned a diverfity of opinions ; fome opinions in 
confidering it as an heroic aftion, and o- r f/ all0n y ta 
thers efteeming it an unpardonable crime. 

And this divifion of fentiment in fome mea- 
fure fubfifts to this very day. Casfar’s many 
good qualities infpiring many with a refent- 
ment to his murtherers •, at the fame time that 
thofe, who profefs themfelves enemies to in- 
juftice, oppreflion, and an unlimited ambition, 
are inclin’d to applaud Brutus, for what he 

did. 

This whole affair feems to turn on two quef- 
tions. Whether Csefar deferv’d death; and 
whether thofe who kill’d him had a right fo 
* to do. As 
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a. R. 70 S. As to the firft, I find no difficulty. There 
fTitfcJ* k a wide difference between parts, and virtue. 
doubt bt Never man pofieffed all the qualities which con- 
Afewd ffitute the hero, in a higher degree than Csefar: 
***** but never man made a greater abufe of them. 

If it maybe allowed, that whoever by violence 
fubverts the government under which he hap¬ 
pens to be bom, deferves death ; if, in a Mo¬ 
narchy, the fubjed who dethrones his King, 
merits the fevereft puniffiment, can it be doubt¬ 
ed, that in a Republic, the citizen who appro¬ 
priates to his own ufe the authority of the ftate, 
is an Ufurper and a Tyrant, and ought to for¬ 
feit his life, for daring to violate the laws ? 
Had it been poffible to impeach Csefar, and 
let him fairly take his trial, I can’t think any 
one would have blam’d the judges for con¬ 
demning him. 

Brute's But becaufe a man deferves death, it does 


m 1 ;" not follow that every one indifferently has a 
^ ^ght to kill him. No criminal is puniffiable 

but by the proper magiftrate, and his power is 
limited by the laws. To permit every private 
perfon to kill a man becaufe he thought him a 
tyrant, would be putting a fword in the hands 
of fanatic fury, to the deftrudion of Princes, 


whofe right of inheritance and perhaps the ler- 
vices they had done their country, would be 


no protedion againfl: an infult on their lives. 
The many fatal examples our hiftory furnilhes 
of this horrid bigottry will be ever recent in 
our memories. The light of realon alone, in¬ 
dependent of Chriftian morality, which from 
its firft inftitution has been averte to all eflufion 


of blood ; I fay reafon alone feems to me fuffi- 
cient to condemn all tyrannicide, notwithftand- 
ing the pagan antiquity efteem’d it meritorious. 

Brutus 
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Brutus therefore was culpable for 
gated a power which only belong’ 
public and its laws. He punifhed a criminal, 
unordered and unimpowered, and confequent- 
ly, fo far from being efteemed the lawful a- 
venger of the liberties of his country, he ought 
to be confidered no better than an homicide. 

We may further add, from Seneca, “ that 
“ his aftion m was no lefs imprudent than un- 
“ juftifiable, and that at the very time he en- 
“ gaged in it, there was an utter impoffibility, 

“ as affairs were then circumftanced, that his 
“ hopes fhould fucceed. For what grounds 
“ had he to expeft the re'ftoration of liberty, 

“ in a city, where power on the one hand, and 
“ fubje&ion on the other, equally found their 
“ advantage ? or to imagine that the Republic 
* ‘ would refume its ancient form of government, 

“ when its members had no longer any remains 
“ of their original probity ? or laftly, that any 
“ regard fhould be paid to equity and the laws, 

“ in a country where he had leen fo many thou- 
“ fand men embroiled, not to repel fiavery, 

“ but for the choice of a matter ? He either 
“ very little underftood human nature, or was 
“ very little acquainted with the hiftory of his 
“ own country, not to perceive that from the 
“ afhes of one tyrant, another would fpring up, 


having arro- A - R - 7°*. 
d to the Re- Ant * c 


m Brutus in hac re videtur 
veheraenter erraffe .. . qui 
ibi fperavit libertatem futu- 
ram, ubi tam magnum pre¬ 
mium erat & imperandi & 
ferviendi; aut exiftimavit 
civitatem in priorem for- 
xnam poffe revocari, amif- 
fis priftinis moribus; futu- 

ramque ibi aequalit&tem ci- 


vilis juris, & daturas fuo lo¬ 
co leges, ubi viderat tot mil- 
lia hominumpugnantia, non 
anfervirent, iedutri. Quin¬ 
ta vero ilium aut rerum na- 
turje; aut urbis fus tenuit 
obiivio, qui uno interempto, 
defuturum crediditaliumqui 
idem vellet ? Sen. de Bene/. 

II. 20. 

“ and 
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a. r. rcs .u and that the greateft happinefs which could 
• 4r u Rome, would be to have fo mild and 
u merciful a matter as Gefar.** The fubfe- 
quent events are but too ftrong a proof of what 
has been here obferved ; and we fhall find, 
that till the Empire was thoroughly fettled, 
Rome undenvent fo many calamities, that it 
never enjoyed fo great tranquillity as when un¬ 
der Csfar’s dominion. 

He himfelf had foretold as much; and as he 


Fhrrt re¬ 
ft. lien on 

C*far's 

+ 

char after. 


often difcours’d on the dangers to which his 
life was expofed, Suetonius n relates that he 
frequently faid, that his fafety was not of fo 
great importance to him, as to the Republic. 
That for his own particular, he had acquired 
glory and power, fufficient : but, if any acci¬ 
dent ffiould happen to him, the Republic wou’d 
inftandy lofe all its tranquillity, and be more 
fatally involv’d in civil wars than ever. 

Csfar was killed in the fifty fixth year of his 
age, and he was forty years old when he began 
the conqueft of Gaul: So that the great adtions 
which have immortalifed his name, and the 


proofs which he has given of a genius and ca¬ 
pacity more than human, are comprifed in the 
fpace of about fourteen years. He was bom 
to command mankind, if great qualities wore 
alone fufficient, and fuperior to right. Had’ 
his birth or a regular eieftion placed him on 
the throne, he were an example to be imitated 
by all Sovereigns. But his private condudt 
would be a very bad model - 9 his whole life 


E Ferum dicere folitum, 
non um fua, quam Reipu- 
blicae intereffe ut falvus ef- 
fet. Se jimpndem poten- 
tiz glorixquc abundc abep. 


turn : Rempublicam, fi quid 
fibi evenirec, neque quietara 
fore, & aliquanto deteriore 
conditione civilia bella fubi- 

turain. Suet Ccrf. 86. • 

being 
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being a continued fcene of rapine and extortion, . 
luxury and profufion, and a devotion to. all 
kinds of fcandalous debaucheries. 

§■ HI- 

Qefar’s death occafions a great confternation in the 
Senate and among the people. The Confpirators 
take pojfeffm of the Capitol. They are favour’d 
by the Senate. A conjiderable body of the people 
and the foldiery declare for Anthony and Lepidus, 
the chiefs of the contrary party. Brutus en¬ 
deavours to appeafe the people, and treats with 
Anthony. The Senate meets, and decrees that 
Cafar’s death fhall pafs unrevenged, but that 
his aids fhall be confirm’d. His will is to take 
place, and bis funeral is ordered to be celebrated 
with all imaginable honours. Reconciliation 
between Brutus and Anthony. The Governments 
of the provinces conferred on the principal Con¬ 
fpirators. Ctefar's will open’d. The people’s 
affection towards him revives. His funeral. 

Anthony fpeaks his funeral oration. The people’, s 
refentment to the Confpirators. Helvius Cinna 
is mifiaken for the other Cinna, Cafar’s enemy, 
and torn to pieces. Anthony endeavours to re¬ 
gain the Senate. He procures a decree to pre- ■ 
vent any abufe being made of Ccefar’s memoran¬ 
dums or papers. Abolifhes the Diftaforjhip.^ 

Puts the pretended Marius to death, who excit -. 
ed the people to mutiny. Affifts the re-eftablifh-- 
ment of Sextus Pompeius. The Senate grants 
him a guard, which he extends to fix thoufand 
men. He vends forg’d afts, publifh’d in Cz- 
far’s name, and, by that and other means , a- 
mafjes immenfe fums of money. Brutus is in 

want of troops and money . The projefts of a 

military 
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military cheft for the nfe of tht Conjpirators 
fails by At ficus's refufal. 7hey endeavour to 
ftrengtben their party in the provinces. The 
Confpirators quit Rome. Anthony takes their 
Govemments from them ; gives Syria to Dola - 
beUa, and takes Macedonia for bimfelf. Oc¬ 
tavius's arrival at Rome difconcerts his fcbmes. 

Antx. 7 -^' OUch was the horror and confirmation of 
C*jar's Senate, during the execution of the 

death ecca- Confpiratcrs defign on Csefar, that it continued 
jhruagreai motionlefs •, nor was there one a- 

‘tiUn^tbe mon g them who either thought of fecuring 
Serose and his own fafety by flight, or of affifting the 
onxtg the Dictator: But as foon as Caefar was k&led, 

Suef'csf W ^ en ® rutus hrandifhing his bloody poignard 
82 irfeqq ' m tempted to harangue the cotn- 

Piut.Csf. pany, and' particularly addrefled himfelf to Ci- 
& Brat. & cer-o, they infently broke up in the utmoft 
^ nt0D * confafion : they made the fhorteft way to the 

CmlTil doors « dey eagerly preffed which ffioufd get 
Dio. 1. out thefirft : they fled without being purfued. 
XLIV. For it had been agreed by the Confpirators in 

council' that no one fhould be kill’d but the 
opprefior of die Republic, and that aft the ci¬ 
tizens fhould be fummoned to liberty. An¬ 
thony and Lepidus, who judg’d they hadmoft 
to fear from their known friendfhip and' inti¬ 
macy with the Dictator, took fhelter in the 
neighbourhood ; from whence, the firft ha¬ 
ving laid afide all confular marks, retreated to 
his own houfe, which he. immediately put in 
a fete of defence •, the other went to Tifeer- 
ifland where there happened to be a legion, 
which he march’d into the field of Mars In 
m inftant the news of Caefar’s death fpread' it- 
felf thro’ the city, and cccafion’d the utmoft 

confufion : 
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confufion : All the Chops were immediately R *7° 8 * 

„ 1 , r . IV* Ant. C. 44' 

Chut: many took. to their arms, and hoping 

to turn the prefent troubles to their own advan¬ 
tage, as there are never wanting fuch on the 
like occafions, began to plunder and commit 
all forts of outrage : fo far as to wound and e- 
ven kill fome of the Senators. The Confpira- 
tors did not think it proper to increafe the dis¬ 
order, by putting in execution what they had 
at firft intended in relation to Caefar’s body, 
which was to drag it to the Tiber. They con¬ 
tented themfelyes with leaving it expofed to 
the view of an infinite crowd of people, whofe 
curiofity brought them to fee it: and after a v 
certain time the body of this, man, who a 
moment before made the whole univerfe tremble, 
was taken up by three Claves, being all that re¬ 
mained of his numerous retinue, and put into 
his litter 5 but with fo little decency, that all 
die. way to his houfe his arm hung out at the 
litter-door. 

Brutus and his friends, being thus deferred Mi Con - 
by the Senate, endeavoured by themfelves to /p^aton 
appeafe and:gain the multitude. They march- 

cd out of the Senate-houfe in great order to ‘Capitol * 
wards the Forum, their left arms folded in ' 
their robe, and in their right hands holding the 
blbody dagger j and they caufed' a. cap to be 
carried before them at the end of a lance, as an 
emblem of liberty. They advifed all they 
met. to be under no apprehenfions, but to think 
of enjoying the liberty they had juft procured 
them. Their decent behaviour and their peace¬ 
able difcourfe in fome. meafure produced a calm. 

But Brutus did not think it fafe, abfolutely to 
confide in the then prefent difpofition of the 
people : he rather chofe to retire with his affo- 

ciates 
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a. r. 7 oS- dates to the Capitol, under pretence of return- 
Act ' c * 4 * ing thanks to Jupiter, and he made himfelf 

mafter of the place thro’ the afliftance of Deci- 
mus’s Gladiators. There were fome who in 
their march joined the Confpirators, being de- 
firous to be thought of their number. But no 
body was fo far deceived by them : and with¬ 
out reaping the fruits of their vanity, they paid 
dearly for it in the end ; being comprifed, by 
Gefar’s avengers, in the penalty of an aftion, 
which the public would never allow them the 
honour of having committed. 

Tcfy are Cicero was for having the Pretors convene 
f&vou.rtd the Senate to the Capitol: and the advice was 
bytbeSe- goQd, That augufl affembly almoft general- 

etc? ad ty detefted Csefar, by whom they had been fo 
An. XIV. frequently degraded. They in their hearts 
ia wifh’d well to his murtherers, and 'twas only 

their fear and furprife which had prevented 
their declaring for them at firft. As foon as 
that fubfided, had they been affembled, they 
had certainly taken the mod advantageous mea- 
fures for Brutus’s caufe, and in which they 
themfelves were no lefs interefted. Perhaps, 
from the circumftances, Cicero’s advice was at 
that time impracticable} ’.if fo, the greater 
the Confpirators misfortune. But if it were 
poflible, how great was their imprudence to 
let flip fo favourable an opportunity! 

However there were fome Senators who 
came to confer with them at the Capitol, and 
particularly Dolabella, who claim’d the Con- 
fulfhip from Caefar’s death. He was to have 
entred into that umce, as I have already ob- 
ferv’d, upon the Dictator’s fetting out for the 
Parthian war. As the place became vacant by 
Csefar’s death, Dolabella thought he had a 

right 
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right to the Fafces: and I don’t fee any thing to £^ 7 °*. 
the contrary. But it certainly very ill became him * ‘ *** 

to declare againft his benefaftor’s memory: the 
more fo, as his motive was not any zeal for li¬ 
berty, but the mere effeft of ambition, and a 
conformity to the times. Nor was he long 
ftaunch to his new party : for after fome fteps 
taken for their fupport, the wind happening to 
change, he veered about, and became their 
molt bitter enemy. 

Tho’ Brutus and his friends were fupported A cnfikr* 
by all the confiderable perfons in Rome ; yet ahle h * d y 
it did not prevent the oppofite party’s becom- ^ tbe°f!{ 
ing confiderable. Anthony and Lepidus, who aieryde- 
undertook to revenge Csefar’s death, or rather dare for 
under that pretence concealed their ambitious ^thony^ 
and tyrannical defigns, were fupported by the 

majority of the people, and by all the military chiefifth 
force in the city. Luckily for Brutus their contrary 

number was not confiderable. Befides Antho- P*y* 

» 

ny had another very great advantage, in having 
fecur’d Caefar’s papers and effe&s, which had 
been delivered to him by Calphurnia. As 
both parties flood in fear of each other, and 
moreover as the Chief of the party which at that afpiafe tht 
time appeared the ltrongeft, from his natural mutiiudi 
mildnefsand moderation, had his whole thoughts and ‘ rtat ‘ 
turn’d on peace, the bufinefs foon became a A *' 
matter of negotiation : and Brutus employ’d 
the very day of Caefar’s death and the follow¬ 
ing, to endeavour to gain Anthony and the 
multitude. 

Being furrounded by a great number of citi¬ 
zens in the Capitol, he harangu’d them with 
that fund of good fenfe and of virtuous max¬ 
ims, fo natural to him; but not with fo much 
force and vehemence as Cicero could have 

U wilh’d 
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a. r. wish’d. However his difcourfe had fo much 

Dc. ad 44 * foccefs, that he ventured to come down from 

Att.XV.i.the Capitol, accompanied by .Caflius: He 

m ounted the Roftra: addrelled the people in 
general, and was heard with filcnct and refpedt 
But the Praetor L. Cornelius Cinna fpoilt every 

thing by his extravagance and want of decency. 
He rail’d againftQdar in amoftoutragious man* 
ner: and went fo far as to ftrip himfelf of his 
ornaments of office, which he faid he had re* 
ceiv’d from a Tyrant, in breach of the laws. 
But the people, who had a veneration for Cae- 
far’s memory, expre&’d their indignation by 
their ihouts and menaces to Cinna. This acci- 
dent intimidated Brutus, and he immediately 
return’d to the Capitol. He was even under 
apprehenfions of being befieg’d there: and as 
a great many perlons of diftin&ion had follow* 
ed him, in order to affift him with their advice, 
and to fhew their affeffion towards him, he 
took care, from that fpirit of equity which in* 
fluenced all his actions, to difmifs them *, not 
being willing to involve thofe in any danger, 
who had had no fhare ii) the tranfadion which 


Cic. PM. 
II. 89. 


might poffibly prove fatal to him. 

However he ftill negotiated with Anthony by 
the mediation of fome perfons of confuiar dig¬ 
nity, and by their means various meffages paffi- 
ed between them. But Cicero would by no 
means be engag’d in it. He even advifed the 
negotiators not to truft Anthony, who, as long 
as he was under any apprehenfions, would pro- 
mife every thing, but would refume his ufual 
character as foon as the danger was over. How¬ 
ever it was agreed that both parties fliould fub- 
mit to the dedlion of the Senate, which was to 


be afiembied the next day, the 1 7th of March, 
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in the temple of the Goddels Terra. The 
Confpirators were fenfible how well the Senate Aot " ^ 
was affected to them, and for that reafbn they 
fubmitted to its determination with no lefs joy 
than confidence. But Anthony polled foldiers 
at alj the avenues, ot the Temple, who, under 

pretence of feeuring the quiet of the aflembly, 
empower’d him to influence and govern it pret¬ 
ty near to his wilfa. 

The Jfirft thing to be confidered was, what n t Senau 
treatment Caefar’s Murtherers were to have, mtuani 


As foon as-die debate began, the whole Senate dnmithai 
was in confofion. The importance of the fub- fatbfaB 
jedh, the warmth with which it was difeuffed,^ 
add to this the uncommon fatisva&ion of deli- vented* but 


vering their opinion with freedom after four that hia 
years reftraint, all thefccaufes produced a great 
diverfity of fentiments. Some (among whom 
was Ti. Nero, the hulband of Livia and father Suet 
of die Emperor Tiberius) were of opinion 4. 
that Brutus and his afibciates ought to receive 
honours and rewards. Others, without taking 
notice of any rewards, which was what the very 
Confpirators did not expefi, return’d themfo- 
letrm and public thanks. And the leaft favour- 
able were for granting them impqnity. But 
there were fome who obfendd, that before any 
thing could be,determin’d relating to the Con. 
fpirators, ’twas nectfiary previoufty to exa¬ 
mine into Caefar’s character and memory, bc- 
caufe the treatment which his Murtherers were 

• I 


to receive depended on what idea they might 
have of him. The drift rif this argument was 


to have Caefar declar'd a Tyrant; and Anthony, 
who perceiv’d their defigft, and found that the 
majority were ftrongly diipofed fo to do, in- 
geniouily ftarted an objedioa which had never 

U 2 been 


► 



2Q2 


Jv 


44 


44 


a. r. 7 v 7 . t^en thought on, and which neverthelefs was 

Aau c. 45. . 

obvious. 

• He reprefented that if Csefar was declared 
Tyrant, ’twas neceffary that all his a&s and or¬ 
dinances fhould be repealed : which was im¬ 
practicable, becaufe thofe aCts affeCting the 
whole Empire, the inevitable confequence of 
their abrogation would be an univerfal confufion, 
44 But without extending our views fo'far, ad¬ 
ded he, let’s begin by fettling one fingle ar- 
44 tide. All of us, who are the leading men 
“ of the Senate, have receiv’d favours from 
44 Gefar: and ’tis to him we are indebted for 
44 the dignities and employments we have had, 
4 ‘ now have, or hope fhortly to enjoy. In 
what manner fhall we adjuft this point; 5 * 
This reflection of Anthony totally changed 
the face of affairs. The fubjeft of .their de¬ 
bate appear’d in a new light, and thofe who 
imagin’d«they were only to pafs their judg¬ 
ment on C^far, perceiving that their own per- 
fonal intereft was no lefs concern’d, grew more 
moderate in their refentment. There were 
many of them whofe nomination had by no 
means been regular, and for whofe fervice the 
Dictator’s power had fupplied the legal qualifi¬ 
cations. For Inftance, Dolabella had been 
made Conful, without being either of the pro¬ 
per age, or having paffed the Pretorfhip. And 
he and all who were in the like circumftances 
were apprehenfive of the rifle they run of feeing 
themfelves facrificed. ’Twas to no purpofe 
that the zealots obferv’d to them that there 


was no intention to ftrip 
but only to confirm them 
thority. 


in vain aia lome wno were actually 
fet them the example, and declared 

them- 
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themfelves willing to refign any favours they had f R - 7 °*' 
receiv’d from the Didtator ; in hopes of lofing *' ' 44 ' 
nothing by fuch a refignation. The far greater 
number were for running no hazards, nor for 
riflring’the certain advantages they then poffeff- 
ed, on the uncertain events of popular votes. 

This Altercation lafted a long time, and 
while the Senate was thus employed, Anthony 
and Lepidus, if we may credit Appian, left 
the houfe, to try how far they might rely on 
the mob which was affembled in the Forum. 

But finding them divided, and that the peace¬ 
able party feem’d to counterbalance the party 
which was for revenging Caefar’s death, An¬ 
thony determin’d to give up fomething for the 
prefent, and wait a more favourable occafion. 

He therefore refum’d his difeourfe, and ad- 
vifed the Senators to refleft, from the difficul¬ 
ty they met with to fettle one Angle point, 
what wou’d be the confufion they wou’d caufe 
in the Empire, if they pretended to repeal all 
Caefar’s afts. He particularly infilled on the 
hazard they run in relation to the veterans, 
fome of whom already compofed powerful co¬ 
lonies, where they had been incorporated, and 
the reft, who no lefs expedled to be recompen- 
fed, made a great clamour in Rome, and had, 
the preceding night been at all the Senators 
houfes, threatning their deftruction if they were 
not lhortly provided for and fetded. He de- 
fired to know if common prudence wou’d. al¬ 
low them to undertake, in the face of thofe 
old warriors, whofe affeftion to Casfar was fo 
well known, ignominioufly to drag his body 
to the river, which muft be done if he was de- ( 
clar’d Tyrant. And concluded that fince for 
rite fake of public tranquillity all thoughts muft 

U 3 be 
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^ Wd afide of revenging his death, that fianfr 
eonQderation obliged them to ratify all bis aft*. 

This medium, which feem’d to unite aU 
their interefts* was generally approv’d. Each 
party obtain’d in fome meafure what they want¬ 
ed*, and were apprehenfive, by infilling on 
more, to lofe the whole* Anthony perceiv’d 
the Senate too much inclin’d to favour the Com 
fpirators, to think of compelling them to dp 
any thing to their prejudice: and the Senate 
ving no troops at hand, was not in a condir 
cion to force Anthony to defert Caefar’s memo¬ 
ry. This was the inducement to a coalition* 
which was fure of fubfifting no longer than 
while each party flood in fear of the other. 
Plancus, who was in nomination for the Con- 
fulfhip for the third year after that which we 
are now treating of, fupported Anthony’s opi¬ 
nion. And Cicero was alfo of the fame way of 
Cic. phil. thinking, and fet it off with all the graces of 
I. i. his eloquence; citing the example of the A- 

thuhans, who on quitting a painful fervitude, 
' had found no other remedy for their misfor- 
m„' tunes, than tp order, that no * refentmeitt 
Ihould be taken of what was paffed. Con¬ 
formable to this was the Senate’s decree, who 
unanimoufly refolv’d that there Ihould be no 
enquiry made into Caefar’s death, and that his 
acb ihould be confirm’d. *Tis true the Con- 
fpirator’s friends procur-d this claufe to be addr 
ed, fhat this confirmation was granted for the 
fake of the public utility : which implied, that 
in their own opinion Caefar’s ads were null and 
invalid But Anthony having the effential of 
what he defied, would not litigate a point 
ydiich he knew well enough did not affeft him. 
They alfo inferred an artkdc in this decree, 

A * I V • • • • • • •■►4 K ♦ 
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which confirm’d the diftribution of the lands J^ T °*‘ 
promifed to the veterans. Laftly as Anthony 4+1 
and Dolabella were at variance, infomuch that 
the former refofed to acknowledge the other 
as his Coliegue, they were intreated to clofe 
the public harmony by a reconciliation; to 
which they confented. 

Without doubt, this accommodation, which 
fettled the grand affair of the Confpirators, was 
not concluded without the affiftance of Brutus 
and Caffius, tho’ they were at that time in the ^ 
Capitol. And I am apt to think, from the Att ' x jy_ 
manner Cicero exprefles himfelf in a letter to i 0 . 
Atticus, that the whole had been concerted the 
preceding evening, and that the Senate only 
ftrengthen’d by its authority the treaty which 
had been previoufly drawn up by the leading 
men of the two parties. And I think the fame 
opinion may be formed of the regulation made 
concerning Caefar’s will and funeral, which 
however was the fubjeft of a very warm de¬ 
bate. 

Pifo, Caefar’s father-in-law, was charged 
with the execution of his will. Several cam 
to him and infinuated that he would do better l“ C ji, n "ral 
to fupprefs it, and bury him privately. But h ordered 
finding that fair means would not avail, they t0 h celtm 
made ufe of threats, telling him he fhould be 
refponfible for fquandring an immenfe fum of YmaghalU 
money which properly belong'd to the Repu* honours. 
blic. This was fuppofing Caefar a Tyrant, and 
confequently his eftate and all his poffeffions 
became an efeheat and were liable to confifca* 
tion. Whereupon Pifo loudly demanded the 
protection of the Confuls. 46 What means 
44 this Tyranny* faid he, in thofe very perfans, 

M who pretend to have freed us from aTyrant. 

U4 They 
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They deny the laft honours to an High-prieft* 
they threaten me if I publifh his will: and 
pretend to confifcate his effeds. Obferve 
the folly of thefe men ! who exped the con¬ 
tinuation of what Caefar has granted to them, 
and would annul the difpofitions he has made 
of what immediately belong’d to himfelf. 
Gentlemen, the manner of Casfar’s funeral 


4t is entirely in your own breads, but his will 
^ is in my poffeffion : and I lhall not betray 
“ the truft which has been repofed in me, un- 
u iefs fome one lhall be hardy enough to fend 
<£ me to the grave after him.” It was impof- 
fible, after having confirm'd Caefar’s ads relat¬ 
ing to public affairs, to deny him the free dif- 
pofition of his private effeds ; or not to allow 
him the right of burial, as foon as he had been 
declar’d to be no Tyrant. Befides the affair had 
been difcufs’d with Brutus, who, notwithftand- 


ing Caffius’s oppofition, had confented to eve¬ 
ry thing. Pifo therefore carried his point. He 
was left at liberty to open Caefar’s will and car*? 
ry it into execution ; and the Senate decreed, 
that the Didator’s body Ihould be honoured 
with a public funeral, that is, authorifed and 
defrayed by the ftate. 

Brutus’s too great facility led him on this 
occafion into a very great error, and made him 
ad diredly oppofite to his intereft. Caflius 
was certainly in the right to oppofe Caefar’s fu¬ 
neral. The perfons of the greateft difcernment 
among them were of the fame opinion : and 
Atticus in particular ftrenuoufly infilled, that 
the caufe was ruin’d, if Caefar receiv’d the ho-r 


nours of a funeral. Either Brutus was not a- 


ware of this confequence, or judg’d fo favour¬ 
ably of Anthonyj as to imagine that a little 

com- 
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complaifance would gain him to their party. ^' nt R ' c ^ 
A moft unpardonable imprudence. For the 
cafe was far different, from that wherein he fav’d 
Anthony, for fear of exceeding the bounds of 
juftice. And he certainly now had as good a 
right to oppofe Caefar’s burial, as to kill him. 

However this conduft at firft prov’d advan- %“**'&*■ 
tageous to him. As Anthony no longer oppof- 
ed him, at leaft to all appearance, Brutus had 
an opportunity of entirely appeafmg the people, and An- 
and of fatisfying the veterans. After having 
clear’d himfelf, in a long harangue, from the 
odious imputations of parricide and perjury, 
and after having promifed Caefar’s veterans to 
put them in poffeffion of all they could hope 
for, he was applauded by the whole affembly ; 
who declar’d they thought it but reafonable 
that fuch illuftrious perfons, endued with fo 
much courage and patriotifm, lhould be con¬ 
firm’d in their prerogatives and reftored to their 
dignities. However they would not quit the 
Capitol till fureties were given for their fafety: 
and the children of Anthony and Lepidus were 
accordingly deliver’d to them as hoftages. 

They then came into the Forum in the midfl: 
of the acclamations of the people: and as a 
mark of their perfect reconciliation, Anthony 
took Caflius to fup with him, and Lepidus did 
the fame by Brutus, whofe fifter he had mar¬ 
ried. The evening was fpent with great free¬ 
dom, gaiety, and familiarity. Only upon 
Anthony’s jokingly afking Caflius, if he had 
ftill a poignard under his robe, “ Yes, replied Dio. 

“ Caflius, I have, and a fharp one, which I 
f‘ fhall 
if yc 


not fcruple to make ufe of againft you, 
a purfue the fteps of him I have kill’d.” 

The 
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c. 4?. The next day the Senate again aflembled, at 
7k qI° ' which die Conlpirators were all prefent. Their 
venmentj whole proceedings fhew’d a perfect harmony. 
*f P r0 - Anthony receiv’d commendations for having 
c ™' by his prudence and conduct fupprefs’d a civil 
war in its infancy: and Caefar*s Murtherers 
fal Cenjpt- receiv’d more folid advantages. The princi- 
ratsru pal Provinces of the Empire were put into 

their hands: and whether by virtue of a pre¬ 
ceding regulation made by Caefar, or other- 
Appkn. wife, the Government of Macedonia was 
Civ. l III. conferred on Brutus, that of Syria on Caflius, 

Afia properly fo called was given to Trebo- 
nhis, and Bithynia to Tillius Cimber. D. 
Brutus was confirm’d in the pofTeffion of Cif- 
alpine Gaul, the neareft Province to Rome, 
and garrifon’d by good veteran troops, who 
had lerv’d under Carfar. This decree for the 
diftribution of the Provinces, on account of 
its confequences, will prove of very great im- 


Ctrfttr 


' 4 .A r 

and the remaining fourth to be divided equal- 


portance. 

This calm was of no longer continuance, 
^tu' ^ °P cn * n g °f Csefar’s will, which 

P"P^ S tf/ r was done in Anthony’s houfe. Cacfar thereby 
fiSim t*- appointed his filter's fons to be his heirs, that 
nz^rdi him is, young Octavius to fucceed to three parts, 

rrwvts. 

Suet. Csf. j )etwecn P(xJi us and L. Pinarius. And 

towards the conclufion of his will he adopted 
Oftavius. There was a circumftance which 
pleaded greatly in his favour, and flung a 
llrong obloquy on theConfpirators, which was, 
that feveral of them were thereby appointed 
the Guardians of his fon, in cafe he Ihould 
have one; and to D. Brutus he had bequeath’d 
the reverfion of his eftate in default of his firft 
appointed heirs. 

His 
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His legacies to the people greatly gain’d 
their affeftion. He left them the ufe of his A ‘ ‘ 7 ’ 
gardens near the Tiber •, and bequeath’d 300* 2J.6j.ui. 
Sefterces to every Citizen. This liberality had 
its effeft with the mob. And their ordinary 

difcourfe was, that it was unjuft to brand Cae- 
far with the name of a Tyrant •, as no man had 
ever fhown more affection for his countrymen, 
or more concern for the State. 

His funeral, which was executed with the Hi ,/««- 
Utmoft magnificence, caufed a frefh difturb - ral - A *~ 
ance. The body was expofed in the middle 
of the Roftra, on a bed of purple and gold: oral ion. 
smd near the head, a Trophy was erefted, co- T/xpiople', 
yer’d with the robe in which Csefar was kill’d, rtfentmnt 

The body was plac’d in a kind of little temple ,. Co *~ 
which was entirely gilt, and had been built on f " a m ‘ 
the model of the temple of Venus Mater. The 
funeral pile was erefted in the field of Mars: 
whither a furprifing concourfe ot people of 
both fexes and of all conditions reforted, to 
offer up fomething precious to be burnt with 
the body. But the funeral oration, with which 
the ceremony began, was, according to cuf- 
tom, to be deliver’d from the Roftra. This 
was undertaken by Anthony. 

He acquitted himfelf in fuch a manner as 
plainly indicated, that in contenting to an ac¬ 
commodation with Brutus, he had only com- 
ply’d with the neceflity of the times. He be¬ 
gun by reading the Senate’s decrees which had 
conferred all kinds of honours on Casfar, and 
had declared his petfon facred and inviolable. 

He next put them in mind of the oath which 
they had all taken, not only not to attempt his 
life, but to defend him againft all kind of vio¬ 
lence. He thus artfully reviv'd in their breafts 

t » 
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their affe&ion to Csefar, and their averfion to 
' 44 ' his Murtherers. As foon as he perceived that 
the train had taken fire, and that the people 
began to be in a ferment, he pufh’d things to 
an extremity, and neglefted nothing which 
might urge them to vengeance. He prefented 
to his audience C^far’s bloody robe, and as 
he unfolded it, he took care they fhould ob- 
ferve the number of ftabs in it. Laftly, in 
in order to prefen t them with a yet more af- 
Appian fefting idea, as he could not fhew them the 
Civ. I. II. body itfelf, which lay on the bed of ftate, he 

fupplied one of wax, as big as the life, and 
wounded in the feveral places were Csefar 
had been ftabb’d. This image mov’d by 
fprings, fo as to be able to turn any part to 
view. 

This fight, which Anthony accompanied 
with the moft pathetic lamentations, compleat- 
cd the people’s refentment. It knew no bounds. 
Some were for burning the body in the Cha¬ 
pel of Jupiter Capitolinus: others in the hall 
where Ca^ar had been aflaflinated. However 
the authority of the Priefts and Magiftrates 
prevented thefe excelfes, which might have 
been the ruin of the fineft and * moft facred 
edifices in Rome. At this inftant two arm’d 
men came up to the bed of ftate, which had 
been brought down into the Forum, and fet 
fire to it. In order to form a pile, the mob 
put in praftife the fame thing they had done 
nine years before in relation to Clodius, and 
pull’d up the feats of the judges, the coun¬ 
ters of the bankers and ftiop-keepers, and in 
a word whatever wood they could lay their 
their hands on. They then flung into the fire 
the gifts and offerings and all the pompous de¬ 
corations 
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corations of the funeral. The foldiers alfo caft A * *’ C 7C *' 
in their arms, and fome of them their crowns, \ 


or other military honours. The very ladies 
could not refufe to facrifice their ornaments to 


Csefar, and they made their children do the 
fame. By this time the flame became fo vio¬ 
lent as to reach the houfe of a perfon of dif- 
tinftion, named L. Bellienus, which was there¬ 
by confumed: and feveral other both facred 
and profane buildings had run the fame rifle, 
had not the Confuls prevented it by a proper 
diftribution of troops in the Forum. 

Nor was this all. Several were exafperated 
to madnefs, and with firebrands in their hands 
ran to the Confpirators houfes, in order to 
burn them. But as they were prepared to re¬ 
ceive them, they thought proper to retire, 
threatning to return the next day with proper 


arms. 


This furious zeal, which animated the po- Btham 
pulace againft Caefar’s Murtherers, prov’d fatal Cinna h 
to one of his friends. Helvius Cinna, that mi ^ tn 
Tribun whom I have twice had occafion to 
mention, came but late to the ceremony, hav- n0t 
ing been deterr’d by a dream he had had th t far's enemy, 
preceding night, and which had even given *nitwuH 
him a feverilh diforder. He thought he faw 
Caefar, who invited him to fupper, and upon 
his refufal, feiz’d him by the hand and dragg*d 
him into an abyfs. Notwithftanding this 
dream had had a violent effect on his mind 


as well as body, yet he was determin’d not to 
fail paying his laft devoirs to Caefar. On his 
arrival, unluckily fomebody called him by his 
fimame of Cinna. Which being heard by fome 
who did not know him, they miftook him for 
the Pretor Cornelius Cinna, who fome few 

days 
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ays before had declaim’d indecently againft 
A * t ' c ' 44 ‘ the Dictator’s memory. He was immediately 

fuirounded and feized, and notwithftanding his 
protections that he had no other connexion 
with Cornelius Ciona than the name, he was 
pull’d to pieces on the fpot. 

Jxtlefj Such were the efieds of the funeral oration 
adtavcun pronounc’d by Anthony in honour of Catiar. 

‘ibtTtrltt With which he might have been fatisfied, if 

' he had no other motive than to revenge the 

death of his friend and benefactor. But as 

doubdefs his own interefl: was what moft nearly 

concern’d him, perceiving that he had there¬ 
by incurr’d the Senate’s difpkafure, he refolv’d 
to regain that powerful affembly, whole af- 
fiftance he had hill great need of. For 
which purpofe he did feveral ads which de¬ 
clar’d him a zealous Republican, and feem’d 
for fome time to have forgot Casfar, and to 
be entirely taken up in contriving his coun¬ 
try’s good, and in the fupport of liberty and 
the tranquillity of the public. The follow¬ 
ing inftances moft remarkably evince this his 
new plan of coadud. 

Hefnarei J have mention’d that Gefar’s papers and 
a decree m memorandums were in Anthony’s pofleffion. 

As he had not deliver’d in any inventory of 
made of them, it was in his power to procure the paf- 

fing of any ad of his own contrivance, under 
the Didator’s authority; and the law would 
have fupported him, as Csefar’s ads had been 
confirmed by a decree of the Senate. By this 
eans the Confui was empower’d to grant 
whatever privileges, immunities, or rewards 
he thought proper, either to towns, or to par¬ 
ticular pcrfbns. It is true he in procefs of 
time carried this abufe to the utmoft excefs: 

but 


C*far's 
manor an- 
dams and 
fapen. 
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but at this time, whether to prevent any ap- 
prehenfions of this kind, or to make a (how *“■ 4+1 
of his attention to the public good, he infifted, 
at the requeft of Ser. Sulpicius, that a decree 
fhould pafs, importing that from the ides of 
March, no ordinance fhould be pubiilh’d in 
Gcfar’s name, for granting either exemption 
or privilege to any one whatever. 

This firft ftep was highly pleafing to all AMiJbtt 
who had any regard for good order and the 
laws. Anthony took a fccond, which feem’d 
to prove an uncommon attention to the liber¬ 
ty of the Republic; this was the abolition of 
the Difiatorfhip. He referv’d the honour of 
this aftion entirely to himfelf. For he did not 
propofe the affair, as had been cuftomary, to 
the Senate’s deliberation, but he brought the 
decree with him ready drawn up, whereby the 
title and office of Dictator was for ever abo- 
lifh’d, with imprecations againft any one who 
fhould attempt to revive it, and a power for 
any citizen to attack and kill him with impu¬ 
nity. This, as may be perceiv’d, was indi¬ 
rectly catting a flur on Gdkr’s memory, and 
not only eftablifhing and confirming the prefent 
liberty, but fecuring it againft any future at¬ 
tempts. 

At the fame time he was no kfs ferviceable ft puts tU 
to the Senators, in fupprefiing, by a bold fremiti 
ftroke, a feditious mob, which might have ^ ar l u ’ la , 
prov’d fatal to them. The Didator’s afhes 
having been collefted by his freed-men and p lo pU to 
depofited in the fepulchre of his anceftors, mutiny. 
the people ere&ed an altar on the place where 
his corpfe had been burnt; and near the ahar, 
a marble pillar twenty foot high, with this in- . 
fcription: Patri Patria. There public wor- 
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Aafc" 0 *' was to Caelar : vows and oaths were 
* ** confirm’d by a folemn invocation of his name: 
and libations and lacrifices were there offered. 

The mob which daily affembled in this 
place, was fo much the more formidable as it 
was headed by a man of a daring fpirit, who 
for fome years had endeavoured to be taken 
notice of, and to raife himfelf, by a grofs im- 
pofture, above his fortune. He was of mean 
parentage and nam’d Amatius : but from the 
refemblance of the name, he pretended to be 
the famous Marius’s grandfon, and fon of him 
who was (lain at Prsenefte, and had been made 


N»c. Da¬ 
rn afc. de 
Icftit. 
Aug. 


Conful when he was but twenty years old. 
Confequently he claim’d a relationfliip to the 
Csefars : and even during the Diftator’s life¬ 
time he had been hardy enough to broach his 
falfity, and cunning enough to make it fuc- 
ceed to a certain point. Infomuch that fome 
ladies, related to Csefar, acknowledg’d him; 
and he had already gain’d a great number of 
partifans. This happened when Caefar was en¬ 
gag’d in the laft Spaniih war. 

Amatius at that time put young Oftavius’s 
prudence to an hazardous trial. Being in¬ 
form’d that this favourite nephew of the Dic¬ 
tator was coming to Rome, he went as far as 
the Janiculum to meet him, attended by all 
his followers, and demanded to be treated and 


acknowledged as a relation. Oftavius was 
not a little embarrafs’d. He knew the impof- 
ture, and was cautious not to authorife it by 
any aft which might feem an acknowledgment 
from him. On the other hand, there might 
be fome hazard in denying a man fo well at¬ 
tended. He therefore wifely chofe a medium : 
“ Cariar, faid he to the impoftor, is the head 

1 “of 
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of our family, as well as of the Empire. 

You therefore fliould apply to him if you 
** would be acknowledged as a relation. His 
<c decifion will be an abfolute order to me, 
Cc to which I Ihall fubmit without hefita- 
“ tion.” 

When Caefar return’d to Rome, Amatius, 
fo far from concealing himfelf, had the info- 
lence in fome meafure to vie with him: and 
when the Di&ator permitted the people to 
come and compliment him in his gardens, 
this wretch plac’d himfelf under an adjacent 
arcade, where he had almpft as numerous a 
court, 

Casfar foon put an end to this farce. He 
enquir’d into the hiftory of this man/and be¬ 
ing inform’d he was nothing better than a far¬ 
rier, banifh’d him Italy. 

After Caefar’s death, Amatius appear’d a- 
gain in Rome : he renew’d his pra&ices with 
the mob, and pretending a zeal to avenge Cae¬ 
far’s death, he began already to threaten his 
Murtherers, and even all the Senators, whom 
he flung into the utmoft confternation. An¬ 
thony deliver’d them from this danger. The 
pretended Marius was feized by his order, and 
ftrangled in prifpn. This military execution 

was matter or aftcnilhment to the Senate : but 

% 

the benefit arifing to them from thence, effac’d 
the irregularity of the proceeding. 

The commendations bellow’d on Anthony 
on this occaflon induced Dolabella to complete 
what his collegue had begun. For Amatius’s 
death had not entirely reftor’d peace to the 
City. The populace, tho* depriv’d of their 
chief, did not forbear publicly to pay reli¬ 
gious homage to Csefar’s memory. Dolabpl- 
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• la was determined to cut this evil to the quick: 
he overturn’d the altar and pillar, difpers’d the 
multitude, and having feized the moft muti¬ 
nous, he caus’d all who had the freedom of the 
city to be flung down the Tarpeian Rock, 
and ordered the flaves to be crucified. In 
this manner he fliar’d with Anthony the ap¬ 
probation of the Senate; and this his exploit 
■ was particularly celebrated by Cicero, his for¬ 
mer father-in-law. 

The laft proof of Anthony’s complaifance 
to the Senate, at the time which immediately 
fucceeded Gefar’s death, was the rcadinefs 
with which he confented to the re-eftablifh- 
ment of Sextus Pompe'ius, whofe name was 
infinitely dear to almoft all who then com- 
pofed that affembly. This unfortunate heir 
of fo illuftrious a family did not wait his ene¬ 
my’s death e’er he attempted fomething to¬ 
wards the re-eftablifhment of his fortune. 
After having led for fome time a vagabond 
life, as I have mentioned, in the mountains of 
Celtiberia, he* made it his application to af- 
femble the fcatter’d remains of the battle of 
Munda •, and having alfo collefted fome other 
forces, he no longer kept himfelf concealed, 
but even ventured to feize feveral towns in 
the open country *, and notwithftanding he was 
fuccefiively attack’d by two of Caefar’s Lieu¬ 
tenants, Carrinas and the famous Pollio, he 
made fliift to defend himfelf againft them both, 
and with fome advantage. Already his affairs 
were in a tolerable fituation, when he received 
advice that the Di&ator had been killed in the 
Senate. This news encreafed his hopes and 
ftrengthened his party : and he made no fcru- 
ple to write to Rome, defiring leave to return 

into 
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into his native country, and to be reftored to^ R ^ 7cg » 
his poffeffions •, and that all the troops might ck! ad 44 * 
be difbanded throughout the Empire. An- Att. XVI. 
thony feconded his pretenfions: except that in- 4 * 
ftead of reftoring him his patrimony, a great 
part of which he himfelf was either in poffeft 
fion of, or had fquandered, he propofed giv¬ 
ing him two hundred * millions of Sefterces *1.1562500; 
out of the public Treafury, and moreover to 
appoint him Commodore of the feas, as his 
father had formerly been. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to the Senate. And yet, for Veil. IL 
fome unknown reafon, the affair remained in 79 - 
fufpence, nor was concluded till fome months 
after by Lepidus’s means, who as Proconful 
of Citerior Spain, was naturally charg’d with 
this negotiation. They granted Sextus all the 
terms propofed by Anthony, and even more. 

For the equivalent allow’d him for his patri¬ 
mony amounted to feven hundred * millions *1.5468750. 
of Sefterces: an immenfe fum, which plainly Cic.Phil. 
Ihew’d that the Senate’s intention was to arm XIII. 12. 
the fon of Pompey, and not Amply to indem¬ 
nify him. Sextus thereupon quitted Spain, 
but did not return to Rome. He made ufe 
of his title of Commodore or Super-intendant 
of the feas, for the affembling all the veffels 
he could meet with in the ports of Spain and 
France, on the Mediterranean fide; and he 
remain’d fome time at Marfeilles to fee what 
turn affairs would take. When he faw the 
Triumvirate forming, he feized on Sicily, 
where, as we fhall hereafter obferve, the out- ^ $ enatg 
laws found the fafeft afylum. grants him 

I return to Anthony, who affum’d an arif -aguard, 
tocratic and republican zeal, but who foon™^,^' 
made it appear that he had no other intereft^^. 

X 2 than fund mtn . 
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than to fatisfy his ambition. By all the aftions 
44 I have juft given an account of, in proportion 
as he ingratiated himfelf with the Senate, he 
forfeited the efteem of a great part of the mul¬ 
titude, who ftill preferv’d an attachment and 
even veneration for Casfar’s memory. This 
ferv’d Anthony as a pretence to be apprehenfive 
of fome infult, and to apply for a guard to pro¬ 
tect his perfon : which the Senate had no foon- 
er granted him, than they had caufe to repent 
it. For the Conful, inftead of a guard, form¬ 
ed a little army, amounting to about fix thou- 
fand men, which he pick’d out of the veterans, 
and put under the command of experienc’d offi¬ 
cers, So that under pretence of freeing him¬ 
felf from an inquietude, which was little more 
than chimerical, he became a real uneafinefs to 
the too credulous Senators. 

He vend At the fame time he gain’d creatures, and 

ra *kd immenfe fums by means of forg’d afts 
<n which he uttered in Caefar’s name. And not 
rame. regarding the decrees which he himfelf had 
Cic. Phil, procur’d on this account, he every day produc’d 
il. 92.98 an infinity of pretended ordinances of Csefar, 

which granted immunities, favours and pri¬ 
vileges of all kinds; which conferred the right 
of Romaa^citizens, not only on particular per- 
fons, but on whole cities *, which alienated the 
public revenue ; which recall’d feveral who 
were in exile 5 in a word, which decreed what¬ 
ever Kings, States, Citizens, or Strangers 
could obtain from Anthony thro’ their credit, 
or could purchafe with their money. And on 
this occafion he loft all fenfe of fhame. For 
having at his command one of Caefar’s Secre¬ 
taries named Faberius, who had been ufed to 
counter-fign thefe kind of a£ts, he only inform¬ 
ed 
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ed himfelf what profits were likely to arife ^ t R e ? 8 
from the letters which were applied for: and n ’ * 44 ' 
the impofture was fometimes fo grofs, that Cse- 
far was therein made to ipeak of events which 
a&ually happened after his death. However 
this kind of fraud was to him a mine of gold. A d 
And there a was nothing that Anthony was not t £ at 
ready to fell, provided a buyer offered. So 0 tker 
that at his houfe money went not by tale, but means, a- 
by weight. If therefore you add one hundred ma Jf et {m * 
millions of Sefterces which Calphurniapaid him 
immediately after Casfar’s death, and feven 
hundred millions which the Diftator had depo- ton. 
fited in the Temple of the Goddefs Ops, and C,c - 
which Anthony feized, fome idea may be l[ ' 
form’d of his riches *, and confequently what 
a power he had to fucceed in whatever he pleaf- 
ed to attempt. He was befides fupported by 
his two brothers, one of whom was Praetor, 
and t’other Tribun: and he had gain’d Lepi- Dio. 
dus, by procuring him the office of Pontifex 
maximus in the room of Csefar. 

When he had well taken his meafures, he £ rutus 
refolv’d to attack Brutus and Caffius, to whom a van/ of 
he had till then paid a very great regard. Thefe tr00 pt 
two Chiefs of the Confpiracy had always been moneyJ 
favourites with the Senate j but having never 
purfued any indirect meafures, and depending 
on the proteftion of the laws, they had taken 
no care to provide themfelves with either troops 
or money. Some indeed of their friends 
thought to raife them a kind of military cheft, 'tZfll 
from a voluntary affeffment of the Roman f ar y ™eft 
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a Nemo ullius rei foit 
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a. r. 7-S.Knights. The thing was propofed to Atticus, 

^ ‘ 44 * who on account of his riches, credit, and inti¬ 
macy with the principal perfons in the Repu¬ 
blic, might inconteftably be reckon’d in the firft 
rank of the Knights. Befides he had always 
been a {launch friend to Brutus, and a ftrong 
Republican. However he refufed entring into 
the fcheme, contenting himfelf with perfonally 
offering to Brutus all that he was worth, but 
faid he was determined to avoid all appearance 
of fadtion and cabal: a very inefficient reafon 
under fuch a government and in fuch times as 
he then liv’d. Upon Atticus’s refufal the af¬ 
fair dropt, and the Confpirators thereby be¬ 
came confiderable fufferers. 

Cornelius Nepos, the author who mentions 
this fact, here takes an opportunity of beftow- 
ing great encomuiums on Atticus’s prudence 
and diicretion. But the exceflive admiration 
with which his hero feems on all occafions to 
affect him, greatly detrafts from his judgment. 
For my own part, I fee no adtion throughout 
Atticus’s life which lays him more open to cen- 
fure, or can better authorife the fufpicions of a 
celebrated modern writer, who would have him 
confider’d as a man entirely taken up with his 
own intereft, who kept well with all parties, 
and had no affedtion for any. However I do 
not pretend to co r demn Atticus, nor to have 
the fame fentirrt of him as the Abby de S. 
Real. Perhap A; .i.Uepos has not fo thorough¬ 
ly explained the circumftances of the fadt in 
difpute, as to enable us to form a true judg¬ 
ment of it. He is certainly an elegant writer, 
but far from being an extraordinary genius: 
and in abridging the fadls, it may often have 

happened 
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happened that he has retrenched more than he A - 702* 
intended. # 

Be it how it will, Brutus and CafTius, who They en- 
had no forces they could immediately make favour to 
ufe of, faw with regret the progrefs of Antho-^™ 7 ^'* 
ny s power, and were jealous 01 his intentions. in ^ 
They were alfo not a little alarm’d at the great winces. 
number of Csefar’s veterans, which came to 
Rome from all parts. They therefore thought 
themfelves under a neceffity of putting their 
party in a ftate of defence: and as three of their 
affociates had provinces afiign’d them, and no 
obje&ion could be made to their going imme¬ 
diately to take poffefiion of them, to wit, D. 

Brutus of Cifalpine Gaul, Trebonius of Afia 
properly fo called, and Tillius Cimber of Bi- 
thynia, they perfuacfed them to * fet out with 
all expedition, at the fame time recommending 
it to them to make a fufficient provifion of men 
and money. 

But they were extremely embarraffed in re- <jj e Cona 
lation to themfelves. For being at that time \Uraton 
Praetors, they were obliged to refide in Rome, quit Rowe. 
particularly Brutus, who had the city-quarter pl¬ 
under his jurifdiftion, and therefore could not n * 3I * 
be abfent above ten days together. The Go¬ 
vernments of Macedonia and Syria had been 
aflign’d them, but not till after the expiration 
of their Magiftracy. So that nothing could 
exceed their perplexity. If they ftaid in Rome, 
their lives were expofed to the refentment of 
Caefar’s foldiers. And on the other hand, 


* App'ian fuppofes them al¬ 
ready fet out , and fays that 
Brutus and Cajfiui wrote to 
them. But the fubfequent fa8s y ftory differently 
and the authority of Cicero 


with refpeft to Trebonius in 
particular (XIV. ad Att. !o.) 
have induc'd me to tell the 
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’twouid be indecent and irregular in them to 
quit it. However they fix’d on the latter. An* 
thony iuftified the irregularity, by procuring 
Brutus a difpenfation from the people for non- 
refidence : and the Senate endeavour’d to ob¬ 
viate any reflexions that might be made on their 
departure or rather their flight, by giving them 
a com million to raife, in Sicily and Afia, the 
provifions of corn neceffary for the city. 

They had fcarcely quitted Rome before An-? 
thony unmafk’d, and undertook to ftrip them 
of their governments. As they were upon all 
accounts the two beft in the empire ; he there¬ 
in found a double advantage, in taking them 
from his adverfaries, and in bellowing them 
according to his inclinations. However he did 
not care to fet out by afting dire&ly for him- 
felf, and he perfuaded his Collegue to alk for 
Syria, which had been afiign’d to Cafiius. On 
the Senate’s refufal, Dolabella, who expefted 
no lefs, had recourfe to the people: ^nd with 
Anthony’s affiftance, who by virtue of his au¬ 
thority filenced a Tribun of the contrary party, 
carried his point. This firft flep gain’d, em¬ 
boldened Anthony, who by the fame means 
procur’d the province of Macedonia for him- 
felf. However not to break thro’ all meafures 
with men of fuch confequence as Brutus and 
Cafiius, he confented that the Senate fhould 
grant them, by way of indemnification, to the 
one Cirene, and to the other the ifle of Crete ; 
which provinces were by no means an equiva¬ 
lent for thofe which had been taken from them. 

In this manner Anthony made known his in¬ 
tentions, and endeavour’d, by deftroying die 
Republican party, to raife himfelf. ’Tis plain 
his hopes were to fucceed Cadar: and perhaps 

he 
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he might have carried his point, if he had not 
beeft interrupted by a rival, who tho* he was 
not near equal to him in years, yet far exceeded 
him in experience. ’Tis plain I mean Odlavius, 
who happened to be abfent from Rome at the 
time of his uncle’s death, but was no fooner 
inform’d of it than he fet forward with all expe¬ 
dition. His arrival is a very important iEra> 
as it ftill more embroiled affairs, increas’d fac¬ 
tions, and confounded interefts. The matter is 
copious, but from the multiplicity of fads, 
muft coft an author fome pains to avoid confu- 

fion : however I fhail endeavour to be as little 

■ 

obfcure as poffible. 
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BOOK XLVII. 


O CTAVIUS, adopted by Casfar*s will, 

begins to interfere in affairs, and de¬ 
clares for the Senate in oppofition to 
Anthony. Brutus and Caflius acquire great 
forces in the provinces. The war of Modena. 
Anthony’s fall and rife. Anno Rom<e 708. 709. 

§• I. 


Toe Confpirators imprudent condufl the caufe of 
Anthony's rife. 0 flavins comes and forms a 
party. From Apollonia , where he firfi heard 
of bis Uncle's death , he comes into Italy and 
takes the name of Cain. He tries his Jkill , by 
deceiving Cicero, who joins him. His Mother 
is not able to prevail c < him to renounce the fuc- 
ccffion to Co:far. His firfi interview with An- 

tbo>y, who receives him very ill. He wants to 
be made Tribun of the people: but Anthony pre¬ 
vents it. He gains the multitude by his liberali¬ 
ty, and by the feafts he gives them. Comet dur¬ 
ing 0 flavins's {ports. He fells all his inheri¬ 
tance from Qcfar . Difficulties ftarted by the 
Corfu!. Their falling cut and reconciliation. 
Cflavius is accufed by Anthony of an attempt to 
have him off affiliated. They take arms. An¬ 
thony fends for t be Macedonian legions into Ita¬ 
ly. He affefls to be popular. Oflavius gains 
his Father's veterans. Brutus and Caffius quit 
Italy and go beyond fea. Porcia and Brutus's 
fepar at ion. Cicero fets out on a voyage to Greece. 

3 But 
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But changes his mind and returns to Rome . Ci- A * R - j oZ - 
cero's firjl Philippic. His fecond Philippic. Ant,c * 44 ’ 
Anthony being come to Brundufium offends the 
foldiers by his feverity. He arrives at Rome 
with the legion called the Larks. He there 
ft) a terror . Troops afftmbled by Oflavius. 

PL forjaken by the greateft part of them. 

He recovers them by his prudence and mildnefs . 

Two of Anthony 9 s legions come over to 0 flavins. 

Anthony leaves Rome and undertakes to make 
himfelf mafter of Cifalpine Gaul , which D. 

Brutus was in poffeffton of The forces of An¬ 
thony, of Decimus, and of Oflavius. 0 flavi¬ 
ns tenders his fervice to the Senate againft An¬ 
thony . They accept his offer . Cicero's laft en¬ 
gagements with Oflavius. A decree of the Se¬ 
nate which authorifes Decimus and Oflavius 9 s 
military preparations. Anthony befteges Deri* 
mus in Modena. State of the Republican party 
in Italy. Brutus and Cajftusgo to Athens. Bru¬ 
tus engages the young Roman ftudents into his 
fervice, among others Cicero's fon and the Poet 
Horace. He in afhort time raifes a powerful army, 
and makes himfelf mafter of Greece , of Mace¬ 
donia and the adjacent countries. Coffins goes 
into Syria, whilft Dolabella flops in Afia mi¬ 
nor, where he puts Trebonius to death. Caffius 
makes himfelf mafter of Syria and of twelve le¬ 
gions. He is commiffioned by the Senate to car¬ 
ry on the war with Dolabella , whom he reduces 
to fuch freights that he kills himfelf. The horfe 
Stjanus. State of all th Roman armies. The 
difpofitions of their Commanders. Palenefs of 
the fun during the whole year of C<efar’s death. 

Servilius Ifauricus's death, A remarkable in - 
fiance of his gravity. 


THE 
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faCszp-* T'HE rapid advancement of Anthony, 
raters itn r- X who at the inftant of Csfar’s death had 
prudent appeared fo terrified and difconcerted, and in 
conauc: the ^ fp ace 0 f a f ew wee k s had attained the head 

of affairs, and reduced the*Chiefs of the Repu¬ 
blican party to the neceffity of quitting Rome, 
was entirely owing to the imprudent condutft 
of the Confpirators. They were fatisfied with 
having taken very right meafures for killing 
Csefar, but had made no preparations for the 
necefiary confequences of fo extraordinary an 
event. Infomuch that every frefh incident 
embarraffed them, and they were often a$ it 
were forced to chufe the worfl fide. So that 
tho’ they had fubverted the modern form of 
Government, yet they had done nothing to¬ 
wards eflablifhing the ancient one. “ b The 
“ Tyrant is dead, faid Cicero, and yet we are 
“ not free. Our Heroes have done much to 
44 their own honour, but nothing for their 
country, or for us. O what a glorious ex¬ 
ploit, but unfortunately left imperfeft !” 
Nay further *, the confirmation of Csefar’s 
afts, to which they had given their confent, 
made his authority fubfift even after his death. 
Cicero was not a little concern’d at this. 44 Good 
44 c Gods! cries he. The Tyrant is dead and 

c O Dii boni ! virit ty- 
rannis, tyrannus occidit! 


cc 


u 


Mnterfe&o regel jberi non 
fomos. Noftri quod per 
iplcs confici potnic gloriofif- 

5rae k magmficentiffime 
confecerunt: reliqus res o- 
pos k copias defideranf, quas 
Dallas habemqs. Illi qnoqao- 
modo beaci, civitas mifera. 

rv / v • ** \ * . - 

i, x.x>.r,' ptj, ante; 

ti. Cic ad Ait. XiV. ii. 4. 
5. 12. 


Cui fervire' ipfi non potui- 
hujs, ejas libellis paremus. 
Ut audeant dicere, tung 
contra C a farts nutvm? Qua- 
cenque hos commovimus, ad 
Cfefaris non modo a&a, fed 
cogitatarevocamur. Cic. ad 

Att. XIV. 9. 14. 10. 17. 
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“ yet Tyranny flourifhes. We could not en- A - R 
u dure him for a matter, and yet we refpeft as Ant ' 
iC laws, all the papers that are found at his 
u houfe, after his death. We mutt fubmit 
u to be afked, What! dare you oppofeCaefar’s 
u will ? and wherever we go, we are continu- 
“ ally reminded not only of his orders, but of 
“ his minuteft thoughts. 5 * Anthony, as we 
have found, mifapplied Caefar’s name, for an 
infinite number of things, which the Dictator 
never fo much as thought of, and would not 
have done, if he had liv’d. ’Tis therefore 
with reafon that Cicero fcruples not to fay, 
that “ d the managers of the Confpiracy had 
u the heart of a man and the underftanding of 
“ a child, 55 

He lays the whole e blame on Brutus, for 
letting Anthony live, who might have been 
killed at the fame time as Casfar. Who knows 
not that remarkable exprefiion of his in two of his 
letters, one to Trebonius, the other toCaffius : 

“ I wifh I had been f invited to that exquifite 

repaft of the Ides of March ! there Ihould 
“ have been no leavings. 55 But befides that 
juftice and humanity on this occafion defend 
Brutus’s conduit, Anthony had not yet difco- 
vered himfelf: and g Cicero himfelf at firft con- 
fider’d him, rather as a perfon capable of di¬ 
recting a banquet, than of forming any perni¬ 
cious projects. Brutus’s fault was in imagining 


d Atta ilia res eft ammo 
virili, confilio puerili. Id . 
ibid. 21. 

e Hsec omnis culpa Bruti. 
Cic. ud An. XV. 20. 

f Quam vellem ad illas 
pulcherrimas epulas me Idi* 
bus Martiis invitafib! reli- 


quiarum nihil haberemus. 
Cic. ad Fam. X. 28. <vid* 

XU. 4. 


s Antonium ego epula- 
rum magisarbitror rationem 
habere,quam quidquam ma- 
li cogitare. Cic. ad Alt . 

XIV. s- 
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a . R. 70S. a y t h e world to be animated with the fame fen- 

Act.c. ,4. t j ments ^ againft Csefar, and in the 

behalf of liberty : without recolle&ing, that 
the people for a longtime had been accuftom’d 
to fell themfelves to the higheft bidder; that 
the foldiery were attach’d to CaTar, through 
gratitude, admiration, and intereft; and that 
the Senate itfelf, though the moft uneafy with 
its fubjection, and more benefited by a Re¬ 
publican government than any other body of 
the date, contained a great number of avari¬ 
cious perfons, whofe concern for' the public 
good was abforb’d by the hopes of making 
their fortunes, and aggrandifing themfelves. 

Brutus thought he had to do with thofe an¬ 
cient Romans, zealous for liberty, and ready 
to facrifice themfelves to ferve their country. 
He perfuaded himfelf that, as foon as Caefar 
was difpatch’d, the machine of Government, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, would work again 
of itfelf, when the obftacle which impeded its 
motion was remov’d. This was being ex¬ 
tremely ignorant of the times he liv’d in, and 
of the men he had to do with, and confequent- 
ly being deficient in that part of knowledge 
the moft efiential to the manager of any im¬ 
portant enterprife. He ought to have had 
forces to compleat the execution of his projeft. 
This was Cicero’s opinion, and to confirm it 
he appeals to Brutus himfelf in a letter wrote 
long after. “ The h moment after the execu- 
“ tion, fays he to him, you only thought of 
“ peace, which could not poflibly be procur’d 


h Recenti illo tempore tu 
omnia ad pacem, qus ora- 
tione cor.f.ci non poterat : 



omnia ad iibenate 



qus Gne pace nulla eft; pa¬ 
cem ipfam hello atquearmis 
efEci pc fie arbitrabar. Cic . 
ad Brut . II. 7, 

“ by 


€ 
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M by any negotiation ’ I only thought of li- R - 7°$* 

t 1 • 1 « • . Ant* C« 44» 

berty, which it is true cannot iubiilt without 
peace; but it was always my opinion that 
“ the work of peace could not pollibly be ef- 
“ fedted but by a war/' Had Brutus follow'd 
this advice j had he, on the one hand, taken 
advantage of the confternation, Caefar’s death 
had flung all his friends into and on the o- 
ther, had he made a proper ufe of the zeal of 
a great number of citizens, who were ready 
to take up arms in favour of Rome’s Deliver¬ 
ers, he might have reftored the ancient Re¬ 
public, at leaft for a time. But for want of be¬ 
ing convinced of the necefiity of having re- 
courfe to that only method, he fuffer’d An¬ 
thony to become formidable, and gave young 
Odtavius an opportunity of flipping between 
them, to deftroy them both, and reap the 
whole advantage of the revolution. 

Nobody would have thought that a young 


affair, that time ever produc’d. 


man, who was not quite nineteen years old, and j Qrm 
could have made fo extraordinary a figure, on a party. * 
the grandeft ftage, and in the moft important j , 

But to auda- p °' 
city and ambition, no unufual qualities in per- where he 
fons of his age, Oftavius added a prudence, oxfrft hard 
rather a cunning, which exceeded the political 

experience of the oldeft men. ‘becomes # 

He had been for fome months at Apollonia into leafy, 
in Epirus, at the time his uncle was kill’d, and takes 
and was waiting his coming there, in order u P* n bim 

to accompany him in the Parthian war, in ^cl/ar 
quality of General of the horfe. However Suet. Aug, 
the time he remain’d there was not loft. He 8. & 39. 
employ’d it in completing his exercifes both plul -. BrUt - 
of body and mind, and particularly in the 
ftudy of eloquence, for which purpofe he had Dio. 1 . 

brought XLV. 
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jcs. brought with him a celebrated matter, Apol- 
" 44 ‘ lodorus of Fergamus. For he was thoroughly 
fenfible of the advantage of the talent of 
fpeech: he had confecrated to it the firft fruits 
of his youth, by pronouncing, when he was 
but twelve years old, from the Roftra, the 
funeral oration of his grand-mother Julia, Cx- 
far’s fitter: and he cultivated it to the laft, in 
the greateft exigency of affairs, and even in 
the midft of war and tumult. 

• The news of the Di&ator’s death furprifed 
and afflicted him, but he Ihewed no unfeemly 
grief or defpondency. He did not imagine 
his hopes ruin’d *, and he only deliberated on 
the method of puffling his fortune by himfelf, 
now he had loft his fupport. When the offi- 
II. eers of the legions quarter’d about Apollonia 
came to offer him their fervices, Agrippa and 
Salvidienus, who even then efpous’d his in- 
tereft, advis’d him to take advantage of the 
good difpofition of the troops. But he judg’d, 
with reafon, that it would be too rafli and 
precipitate a ftep, to put himfelf at the head 
of an army, without any right of command¬ 
ing*, without any, the leaft apparent, title j 
or without knowing the ftate of affairs, or be¬ 
ing acquainted with the difpofitions of either 
the people, the Senate, or any of the leading 
men in the Republic. He thought he had bet¬ 
ter go to Rome, as to the fountain head, 
where he might regulate his own condufl: by 
the variation in circumftances, and might fo far 
be fupported by public authority, which there 
refided as in its center, as to give an air of 
fanftion to his enterprifes. 

The method he propoied to take, and the 
motive he intended to proceed on, was the 

avenging 
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avenging his uncle’s death: which indeed was 
the moft fpecious pretence under which he 
could conceal his ambition, and at. the fame 
time an eafy and certain means of procuring 
partifans and creatures, efpecially among the 
foldiery. I do not affert that it was mere hy- 
pocrify on his part. An inclination to venge¬ 
ance, as. he was circumftanced, is natural e- 
nough, not to be fufpefted of artifice. I only 
mean to fay that his principal end was, if pof- 
fible, to fucceed Csefar; and that the fpirit of 
revenge held only the fecond place in his de¬ 
li gns. However he affe&ed to be aftuated 
by no other motive: though even that he 
conceal’d at firft; and he purfued his plan, 
not with the warmth of a young man, but 
with all the phlegm and maturity of the moft 
cunning politician *, patiently waiting for an 
opportunity to difcover himfelf, and even fome- 
times outwardly deviating from his fyftem, in 
order to return by an indirect, but more cer¬ 
tain, rout. 

No fooner was he come into Italy than he 
was inform’d of Cadar’s will, and of his adop¬ 
tion : whereupon he affum’d the names of his 
adoptive father, and was called C. Julius Ce- 
sar Oct avi anus. This was contrafting an 
engagement, which put it out of his power to 
follow the timid advice of his mother Atia 
and of Marcius Philippus his father-in-law; 
who had wrote to him, advifing him to con¬ 
fine himfelf to a private quiet life, and to beware 
of a fimiiar fate to his great uncle, whom 
all his victories could not exempt from an un¬ 
happy death. But Oftavius only confulted his 
own courage, and he had an immediate reafon to 
be fatisfied with the meafures he purfued. The 

Y legions 
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legions which were at Brundufium did not 

wait bis coming, but went out to meet him ; 

all the veterans, to whom the Di&aior had 

given fettiements either in the country, or in 

the municipal towns, came and join’d young 

Gefar: and he march’d towards Rome, at- 

* * 

tended by a numerous army, which augment¬ 
ed every inftant. 

All thefe warriors breath’d nothing but ven¬ 
geance, and complain’d bitterly of Anthony, 
who in their opinion was much too mild with 
the Murtherers. Young Qefar, whom I fhall 
more frequently call Octavius, was of their 
opinion: but perceiving that the Senate was 
inclin’d jto protect the reftorers of liberty, 
and apprehending a rival in his gw p party, 
from Anthony himieif, whole age, experience, 
and known bravery, fupported by the confu- 
lar power, gave him a great fuperiority over 
him, he determined todifemble : ai^whdft* 
on the one hand, he encourag’d .the hQpes and 
defires of his military partifans; on the other 
hand, kept fair with the 'Republicans, as a 
trial of his fldll, he deceiv’d Ciqero. 

He tries This fublime genius, but whofe courage 
bis ft ill by could not fupport him in adverfity, was at 
iptfa* or. t j me - m a condition, not unlike delpon- 

dency. He had only ftaid in Rome, fome 


~ : ‘C3 join 

b;*: 
C.c. ad 
-At. ]. 
XIV. 


Gefaris 


For as foon as 


he perceived that affairs were like to take an 
ill turn ; that Anthony made a great progrefs 
towards tyranny, and that the Conlpirators 
every moment loft ground, he retir’d into the 
country, and.dividing his time between his 
different country-houfes, gave a lcope to his 
melancholy refle&ions on the prelent occurren¬ 
ces, and feem ; d wholly employ’d in providing 

for 
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fqr hi? py ?n particular fgfet-y, bgcanfe he almoft f *• ■ if- 
defpiwd of that of $he Republic. 

As nothing efcap’d his attention, he could 
HOt fph ftbjferving .Oftaviys’s arrival in Italy i Ep. 
and he mention? ifcjin alftter to Ateicus, dated 
the r # th flf April.. A .few days after,., being 
nggr Cumae, this yoi»g man came into his 
neighbourhood, to the houfe of Marcius Phi- 
hppus, his father-in-law: and a? foon as he 
arxiyfd,, before he had feen Ciceto, he feot Ep. tr. 
him his compliments Agnifying die .efteem and 

regardihe h^d for him. This was fucceeded by 
g yifitj jp which Marcius introduced him. It 
doca IWtf appear that any thing very confider- 
able paja’d at this ftrft interview. Cicero only 

informs us» that his attendants gave him the 

tide of Caefar, but that his father-in-jaw did 
not, and that for that teafon he alfo omitted 
ft: “ And 1 1 do not think, adds he, that 
tf'jany' good citizen could have done other- 
*f .wife.”' But he afterwards ftrangely chang’d 
his ft He. iQ&avius, who immediately fet opt 
for Rome, improv’d this new commenc’d far 
miliarity by frequent letters: wherein he paid 
great court to Cicero, ftil’d him his father, 

and declar’d that he would not gift ;byt by 
his advice. He by this method in a fhort 
time drew him in to baye a good .opinion of 
him. “ Odtavius \ fays he, wants neither for 


1 

1 tyobifcum hie perfooqo- 
jific£ $c aiqice Oftavijy: 
quern quidem fui C<efarem 
falutabant, i’hilippus non: 
itaque ne nos quidem : quern 
nego poflp .bqnuqi a yen?. 
Cic. ad Af.t. XIV. 12. 

k Qdaviano, ut perfpexi, 
fatis ingenii, fatis animi :• 
viciebaturque erga noftros 


p&iff ut . 


“tjf 


* 
md se- 


tati credendum lit,, quid jno- 
mini, qmd nsereditati, quid 
xar nxtfffti, magoi con bln 
elt.-^-Sed tjupe^ndqs eft; 

&, ut Jiihil .aljujl.JP ,4m- 

nio, fej unbend us, r C/f; ad 

%V. 12 . 

Y z “ fenfc 
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Antfc. 7 44* U ^ en ^ e ’ nor coura g e: an ^ I hope that he will 

* have, with refpeft of our heroes (by which 

t; epithet he implies Brutus and Caflius) the 
<c very-fentiments we defire.’* However he 
did not abfolutely confide in him. His age, 
the name he had taken, the quality of Csefar’s 
heir, and the inftru&ions he was likely to re¬ 
ceive from his affociates, all ferv’d to give 
umbrage to Cicero. Yet he concludes, that 
he muft-be fupported, if it be only to fepa- 
rate him from Anthony. 

And in effect, the necefilty of oppofing An¬ 
thony was the principal inducement-for their 
union. For as the Conful made it his bufmefs,- 
as we {hall find hereafter, to embarrafs them 
both as much as poffible; they thought it ne- 
Plut. Cic. ceffary to write again ft the common enemy. 

Octavius had need of Cicero’s weight and au¬ 
thority in the Senate :• and on the other hand, 
Cicero could not fupport his credit with the 
foldiery, without the affiftance of Oftaviusl 
This therefore was the foundation of that drift 
alliance between them, which has been fo of- 


His mother 
is not able 
to prevail 
on him to 
renounce 
hi} fuceef- 

JlSR to C<£- 

far. 

Au£L de 
Cauf. cor. 
Eloq.c.28. 


ten and fo juftly reflefted on in an old con- 
fummate politician, who fufter’d himfelf to be 
duped by a child. 

This union was in its infancy, when Octavi¬ 
us came to Rome, and found that Anthony 
was almoft become abfolute. However before 
he took any meafures to claim his inheritance, 
or to obtain a public order to authorife his ad¬ 
option, he had a frefh difficulty to ftruggle 
with, in relation to his mother Atia *, who, 
befides her natural authority, merited the great- 


Applan. eft regard from her fon, on account of the 

particular care fhe had taken of his education. 
d£ This lady, in conjunction with her hufband 
A:g. Marcius 
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Marcius Philippus, and her fon-in-law Mar- ^ t R ^> 7 ° 8# 
cellus, moft earneftly intreated her fon to re- n ' 74, 
nounce a fucceffion and title, which expos’d 
him to the refentment of the Republican par¬ 
ty, to Anthony’s jealoufy, and to a thoufand 
other hazards. All thefe reprefentations were 
ineffeflual. The young man kept conftant to 
his principles, and generoufly 1 declar’d, that 
he could never efteem himfelf unworthy a 
title, which Casfar had not difdain’d conferring 
on him. And all the compliance he fhew’d 
his mother, was to promife to aft with great 
circumfpeftion : therein he kept his word. 

The morning after his arrival, he attended Appian. 
6 . Antonius, who in Brutus’s abfence dif- Di°- 
charg’d the office of Praetor of the city: and 
made a formal demand of being put in pof- 
feffion of his inheritance from Caefar. From 
thence, though the Conful Anthony had not 
Ihewn him the the leaft civility, not having 
even condefcended to fend him his compli¬ 
ments on his arrival, Oftavius went to Pom- fi r fi 
pey’s gardens, to pay him the hrft vifit, fay- 
ing that it was but reafonable that he, who ^ 
was fo young and in no public charafter, fliould receives 
make fome advances to a perfon who fo far him very 
furpafs’d him in years, and was invefted with 

the principal office in the Republic. 

Anthony had a double intereft to oppofe 
Oftavius’s progrefs, and to keep him under: 
firft a lucrative one; for as he had feized all 
the ready money Gefar had at his death, ei¬ 
ther in his houfe, or at his difpofal, and ftill 
continued to appropriate different parts of his 

4 Diflitans nefas effe, quo vifus, * fibimet ipfura videri 
nomine Czefari dignus effe indignum. Veil. II. 60. 

* All tbt editions have femctipfum: but it it an apparent mtjlake. 

Y 3 eftates 
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a. r. 7cS. eftates as they beft fuitied his convenience, he 
Ant ‘ ' ^ had reafon to apprehend he fhould be called 

to an account by Carfar’s heir: in the next 
place his ambition was no lefs concern’d *, be- 
caufe a fon of Csfar might b6come a danger¬ 
ous rival, and difpute with him the fupreme 
command, which was what he aim’d at. At 
Plat. the fame time that he fear’d him in thefe two 
An:on. points of view, he no lefs defpis’d him on ac¬ 
count of his youth. Infomuch that he did 
not treat him with common civility, but made 
him wait a confiderable time before he admit¬ 
ted him to an audience: and when Odtavius 
very frankly defied him to pay him the fums 
arifmg rrom Caefar’s fuccefiion, which he had 
receiv’d, and without which he was not able 
to difcharge the legacies bequeath’d by his un¬ 
de and adoptive father’s will, Anthony made 
a jeft of his propofal ; and by way of friendly 
advice told him, he knew not the confluence 
of declaring himfelf Caefaris heir; and that a 
man, fo young as he, could not have fuffici- 
cnt experience or friends for fuch an under- 



He 

to be rzeide 
Tribuy:, 
but Antkv- 
*7 frivenu 
it. 


taking. 

To this refiifal, Anthony foon after added a 
ffefh infult. There was a form neceflary for 
compleating the adoption : which muff be ra¬ 
tified in a full aflembly of the Tribes. The 
Conful could not refufe his affiftance in affem- 
blingthe Tribes, and propofing the law. But, 
though it was merely a matter of courfe, he 
procur’d fome Tribuns to oppofe it, and the 
affair fail’d, under pretence of its being p'oft- 
poned. 

O&avius, exaiperated at a treatment, which 
he look’d upon as the higheft ingratitude in a 
friend and creature of his father, only became 

more 
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more zealous in the purfuit of his intereft: ^ nt R c 7 ° 8 ' 
and finding himfelf conftantly oppos'd by the 
very perfon from whom he might have ex* 
pefted affiftancc, had recourfe to the Senate 
and people. He foon gain’d the Senate’s 
favour, by Cicero’s efpecial afliftance, as I 
have already mentioned, and which I fhall 
have occafion hereafter more particularly to 
relate. And in order to have /bme weight Suet. Aug. 
with the people, he would have been glad to c -. 10 - 
have had feme rank: and as the office of Tri- Dl0 ‘ 
bun was vacant, by the death of Helvius Cin- 
na, flain on the day of Caefar*s funeral, he 
had a mind to put up for it, and thought he 
had an opportunity which he ought not to let 
flip. Although Patrician born, and much un¬ 
der the age requifite for being a Senator, he 
made private application for the office, and 
was therein feconded by Ti. Canutius, one of 
the Tribuns. But Anthony herein again op* 
pofed his defigns, and prevented his fucceed- 
ing. Oftavius now found he had no other 
method left to become popular, than by fhew- 
ing his liberality, and by giving treats and fes¬ 
tivals : a method which feldom fails fuceeding 
with the multitude. 

Oftavius, having been prefented to the peo- He gains 
pie by the Tribun Canutius, concluded a very tU multi - 
flattering fpeech, by a promife, not only of ^ h bt * 
discharging the legacy of three hundred Sef- 
tefees bequeath’d by Csefar to each citizen, but f ta p ht 
to make an addition to it out of his ownpurfe. gives them. 

He alfo gave the games inftituted by the 
Biftator in honour of Venus Mater, and in 
commemoration of the vi&ory of Pharfalia, 
or according to others, of Munda. There 
was a fociety eftablilh’d purpofely for the cele- 

Y 4 bration 
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a. r. 7 c3. bration of thefe games: but the members not 
L ^ caring, or daring to difcharge their office, Oc¬ 
tavius un dertook it, and was at the whole ex¬ 
pence, which amounted to an immenfe fum. 
Plut. Ap* He alfo purpofed, conformable to an ordi- 
pian. Dw. n£nce j n Cseiar’s life-time, to ereft in the mid¬ 
dle of the Theatre, the m Diftator’s ftatue, 
plac’d on a throne adorn’d with gold, and 
having on its-head a crown of precious ftones: 
Cic. ad But Anthony in conjunction with the Tribuns 
An. XV. prevented him ; fo little did he value fhewing 

2 ’ his ingratitude to his friend, to whom he was 

fo much indented, provided he could mortify 
his rival. 

Cveitdur- ft was curing thefe gantes, that appear’d 

was efteemed by 
vulgar to be the 
has preferv’d us 
: of it in his own 
words, which 1 think will not be difagreeable 
to the reader. He expreffes himfeif in this 
manner. <c During the celebration of the 
44 games I gave, a bearded ftar appear’d for 
44 leven days, in that part of the heavens 
44 which is neareft the great Bear. It rofe about 
44 the eleventh hour of the day: (an hour be- 
44 fore fun-let) was very bright, and vifible to 
44 every body. The multitude was of opini- 
44 on that thr appearance of this ftar denoted, 
44 that Csefar’s foul had been receiv’d among 
44 the immortal Gods: and for that reafon, 
44 we plac’d that fymboi on the head of the 
44 ftatue, which we fhortly after confecrated 
44 in the Forum.” In this manner was efta- 
blilh’d, or rather gain’d credit that impious 


ing 03a- 
gams. 

Pirn. II. 
1 %. 


that famous Comet, which 
the ignorant and fuperftitious 
feat of Csfar’s foul. Pliny 
the defeription Auguftus gave 


n Authors only mention a thrum and a crown, but they 
isubtlefs fufpofe a ftatue. 

flattery, 
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•* • 

flattery, which idolis’d Caefar. He had, dur- ^ Ris¬ 
ing his life-time, receiv’d divine honours, and tl * 44,1 
they were now continued to him, after his 
death. But the worihip of this new divinity, 
who could be no longer ferviceable to any one, 
was greatly negle&ed, and would infallibly 
have fallen into total oblivion, if Csefar’s ad¬ 
optive fon had not acquir’d the empire of 
the world. This ftar became the attribute 
which charafteris’d him in the monuments e- 
redted to his honour, and is at this time to be 
ften on feveral of his medals. 

To fupply the prodigious expence requifite Hefells all 
to anfwer the diftributions promifed to the hli 
people, and to defray the charges of the games, 

Odtavius had no other reffource than to fell his Dijftcul- 
inheritance, and his very patrimony, even to ties flawed 
the effefts of his mother and father-in-law, b the ***■ 
who had at laft refolved to enter into his mea-^' ian 
fures, and to aflift him to the utmoft in the ^ 
purfuits, they had to no purpofe endeavoured 
to difluade him from. When he left Brundu- 
fium he carried away fome money, which had 
been paid him by the public receivers there. 

But this fum probably was fpent in his march 
from Brundufium to Rome. Anthony fo far 
from relinquishing any part of what he had 
feifed, made him pay dearly for the minuteft 
favour, and harafs’d him by all the methods 
he could imagine. It was doubtlefs by his con¬ 
trivance that the Senate, by a decree, requir’d 
an account of the public monies, which Caefar 
had appropriated. Several private perfons re¬ 
demanded the lands which theDiftator had 
taken from them. The public treafury re¬ 
claim’d the confifcations of the exiles. And 
laftly Pedius and Pinarius, coheirs with O&a- 

vius, 
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a. A. 7cS. vrus, were obliged to withdraw their fourth, 
Aat * C ^ to feeure it from the evafions of the Conful: 

but they afterwards generoufly relinquifh’d it, 
in favour of the perfon who was the only 
hopes of Csefa fs friends and relations. All 
the Dictator’s poffeffions were therefore fold, 
and fold under their real value ; becaufe OCta- 
vius, on the one hand, by obliging the pur- 
chafers, made fo many partifans ; and on the o- 
ther, he was in a hurry to alienate his effeCts, that 
they might be no longer expos’d to his enemy’s 
malice. In this manner young Caefarfhew’d him- 
felf the worthy heir of the perfon whofe name he 
bore; who hazarded every thing'to raife his for¬ 
tune, and fet out with ruining himfelf, in order 
to attain that diftinguifh’d rank he afterwards 
enjoy’d. And in effeft, he fo far fucceeded by 
this conduCt, as to become the darling of the 
people, and to make Anthony their averfion. 
Heir fall- The divifion between them was tfrbrtly car- 

ried to the laft excefs. 

aid recon¬ 
ciliation. 


giving 


Anthony never ceas’d 
OCtavius ffefh fubjeft of complaint: 
Oa^il's an ^ from thence took occafion to inveigh 
isaccufed publickly againft Anthony, flopping at the 
by jmbory comers of the ftreets, and haranguing the po- 
ef <n at- who aflembled round him. His name, 

ball him 7 outh, the infmuating and artful turns he 

ajfajjinat- made ufe of, his mild, and at the fame time 
td. noble afpeft, the manifeft injuftice in Antho¬ 
ny’s treatment of him, all concurred to render 
his caufe favourable. The very officers of An- 

4 

thony’s guard, who had all ferv’d under Cae- 
far, and had a veneration for his memory, in- 
terefted themfelves in behalf of his fon, and 
declar’d to Anthony that they ffrould be glad 
to fee them reconcil’d. Such a recommenda¬ 
tion was equal to an order, to a perfon who 

entirely 
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entirely depended on the affeftion of the fol- A* R. 70S. 
diery for the execution' of his fchem'Cs. Where- G ’ *** 
upon a reconciliation was made y bat not be¬ 
ing hearty oh either fide, it was fhortly fol¬ 
low’d fey a frefh rupture, and frefti attempts 
Wer6 again made, to reftore peace between 
them. • The end Of all thefe proceedings Was 
an irreconcilable enmity to each other. An¬ 
thony accus’d young Csefar of having endea¬ 
voured to‘ corrupt feme of his guard to aflat 
finate him, and he had them under examiha* 
tion before a private committee of his oWh 
friends. 

O&avius complain’d loudly: he came to 
the Conful’s houfe to juftify himfelf, but not 
being admitted, he remain’d at the door. 

Where he With great earneftnefs endeavour’d to 
clear himfelf, infiftihg on the contrary that it 
was Anthony, who every day was laying fnares 
for his ruin. However there is great probabi¬ 
lity of the truth of the faft. Seneca and Sue- Sen. de 
tonius both confirm it: and Cicero, whofe au- Clem. 1.9, 
thority is unexceptionable, explains himfelf on Suct * Au fr 
that head in a manner which puts it out of all I0 ‘ 
doubt. 44 The atcufation brought by Antho- 
44 ny agalnft O&aVius, paffes, lays he, in the 
44 opinion of the multitude for an invention, 

44 contrived to ruin that young man, and to 
44 plunder him of his effefts. But every per- 
4 * fon of fenfe and probity believes the thing 
44 and approves it.” The reafon why Antho¬ 
ny had not the affair thoroughly examin’d into, 
might be, that he faw the people fo far preju- 

n Multitudini fi&um ab tem & boni viri & credunt 
Antonio crimen videtur, ut fafium, & probant. Cic. ad 
mpecunranra^olefcemisiib- Tarn, XII. 23. 
petum faciat. Prude ntes au- 


dic’d 
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*Ihej take 


arms. 


’Zniz.'j 


fends for 

the Mace¬ 
donian U- 
9:0ns into 
Laly 
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■ dic’d in his enemy’s favour, that he had no 
' hopes of being credited. 

So wide a rupture could not but terminate 
in an open war •, and accordingly Odtavius and 
Anthony had both recourfe to arms, but by 
no means on equal terms. The firft, without 
any title or authority, had no other recom¬ 
mendation than his name, his money, and 
promifes, to gain over to his party his father’s 
veterans : whereas Anthony not only was Con- 
ful, but had legions at his difpofal, whofe 
command had been conferred on him by pub¬ 
lic authority. 

Thefe were the legions of Macedonia, which 
C^far had intended for the Parthian war. But 
Anthony having procured, as I have men¬ 
tioned in the preceding book, the government 
of that province, to the prejudice of Brutus, 
chang’d the ftation of the fix legions, which 
were there quarter’d, and confequently were 
entirely under his direction. However he gave 
up one of them to Dolabella, upon his being 
appointed Governor of Syria, in Caflius’s 
Head, As Anthony’s, projects were at that 
time in their infancy, his next fcheme was 
how to bring the remaining five legions into 
Italy. In order to furnilh himfelf with a pre¬ 
tence, and at the lame time totally to flrip the 
Confpirators, he apply’d to the Senate for the 
government of Cifalpine Gaul, which was then 
in the hands of Decimus Brurus. But as that 


affembly would by no means hear fuch a de¬ 
mand, he appealed to the people: and fup- 
ported, according to Appian, by Oftavius’s 
credit, with whom he at that jundfure hap¬ 
pened to be under a fort of reconciliation, he 
obtained his requeft, and then made over Ma¬ 
cedonia 



I 
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cedonia to his brother Cams, at that time Prae- ^ t R, c 7 ° s * 
tor. Whereupon his firft care was to fend for nt ’ ,44 * 
the Macedonian legions to Brundufium ; and 
as foon as he receiv’d advice of the arrival of 
four of them, he fet out to put himfelf at 
their head. 


But before he left Rome, doubtlefs through Anthony 
a defire of clearing himfelf of all refle&ions of 
ingratitude to Caefar, and for which there was • 
but too juft a foundation, he erefted a ftatue to cfc. ad 
him in the Roftra with this infcription, Parenti Fam. 
optime merito , that is, to the father and bene- XII. 3. 


faftor of the Republic. Such an homage 
paid to Csefar was an inveftive againft his Mur- 
therers, and tended, as Cicero has remark’d. 


to make them confidered, not as Ample Af- 
faflins, but as Parricides. Nothing could be 
more difagreeable to the Senate : but Anthony 
no longer confulted their pleafure. His whole 
thoughts were bent on ingratiating himfelf with 
the multitude, and foldiery. With this view 
his brother Lucius, who was Tribun, propos’d 
an Agrarian law, for diftributing among the Dio. 
citizens, together with other lands, the Palus Cic * 
Pomptina, though it had not then been drain-j * ^ 
ed. This liberality, which was in a great 
meafure chimerical, procur’d its author four 
ftatues ; one from the people, with an infcrip¬ 
tion whereby the thirty-five Tribes acknow¬ 
ledged him for their patron ; another from the 
Roman Knights, who gave him the fame title; 

. the third was erefted to him by the military 
Tribuns who had ferv’d under Caefar; and the 


fourth, by the merchants and bankers. 

The Conful Anthony himfelf conduced a Cic. Phil, 
colony to Cafilinum a town of Campania, tho’ l 1 - I02, 
Caefar had but very lately fettled one there. 

1 - And 
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C ic. ad 


• And in order to make himfelf creatures among 
^ the citizens of the firft rank, he topic upon hipi 
plan. arbitrarily to beftow the governments pf Pro¬ 
vinces, or to defay their diftribption, as heft 
ferv’d his purpofe. ’Twas after ah thefe jtr^nf- 

actions that he fet out for Brundufium, the 
Fam.XII. 0 f 0 ( 2 ;ober. 

Oda^nn -Octavius perceiving his adyerfary to fet out 
fnim bis with fo conuderable a .force, was fenifole th?i 

iaiiirs he muft be ruin’d, unlefe he could find means 

* ^ • - # , ♦ «# ■ 

veteran. t0 Kemble troops for his defence. He trayerf- 

fll- kV ec * Catnpania, Samniup, and all the parts of 
s. Italy where his Father’s veterans had received 

Ct ex J rxfct. J M , *> 

XVI. fettiements ; and by giving them five hundred 
•1.15:11:6. *denarii a man, gain'd;* great number of tberp. 

At the fame-time he employ’d private emiflh- 
ries to entice away Anthony’s legions ; and p 
$ w.ord omitted nothing which might put him 
in a condition to oppofe force by foyqe. 
ZrsiuscrJ Brutus and Caffius were not drove out c?f jt- 
Cg^'us taly by the war, they quitted it fome time ^e r 
pb J ‘ at l fore. But as at firft they were .pot determin'd 
**Y? a im what meafures to take, they remain’d a while 
** ' ‘ in the aeighbpuroood of Rome, in expefiatfop 

of fome opportunity which might favour their 
return. 


The games, which Brutus, in quality of 
Praetor of the city, was to gi-ye the people^ 
flatter’d their hopes. With this view -JBrjutug 
fpar’d no pains or coft to m$ke them magni¬ 
ficent. In the theatrical reprefentations, he in¬ 
troduced hynt-ing of fallow-deer $ of which he 
had colic died a great number : nqr did fie ftlj, 

or referve any, put facrificed them all tp tiie 

pleafure of the multitude. At Naples he .faw 
a company of comedians and muficians, which 
he hired to play for him. Aqd he \yro.te to 

i his 
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his friends to engage a celebrated aftor, whom 
Blutarch calls Canutius. In a word he had tbi$ * * - 
affair (9 much at heart, that he begg’d and in 7 
treated Cicero to leave the country, and go to 
Rome to affift at his games. Cicero neither 
thought it honourable, nor fafe for him to take 

fuqh ? Aep. And Brutus wpuld have ftill run 
a grater hazard in appearing perfonally there. 

He durftnot venture, but prevail’d on C. An- 
tonius, his collegue, to ad: as his reprefenta- 
tive at the games, which were celebrated the 
beghyiipg of July. 

The fuccefs was. not equal to the hopes of 
the Conspirators and their friends. The mul¬ 
titude w.^s charm’d with the beauty and order 
of the feftival: they feem’d to regret the do¬ 
nor’s ablence, and to wifh his return. They 
applauded, they clapt their hands: but they 
went no further, and 0 Cicero complains with 
iome paffion, u that the Roman people fhould 
^ make ufe of their hands in applauding, and 
“ not in defending the Republic.” In fa^ the 
Roman people had nothing left *but the name: 
being torn by fa&ions, and tyrannifed by their 
rulers: and Anthony’s party, the foldiery, 
and all who had any regard to Casfar’s memory, 
interrupted the games by making violent npifes, 
till they had filenced Brutus’s advocates. 

This attempt having failed, Brutus and Caf- 
fius were fenfible that they had but little pro- 
fpedt of re-eftabliihing themfelves, or of re- 
ftoring with them the ancient form of govern* 

0 Mihi quo lastiora funt, Republica, fed in plaudendo, 
eo plus ftomachi Sc moleftiae conlumere. Cic. ad Jtt. 
eft, populum Romanum ma- XVI. 2, 
nus fuas non in defendenda 


ment: 
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a- R-^708. ment: and when they faw that the more affairs 

came to an eclairciffment the greater afcendan- 
cy arms gain’d over the laws: that all Italy 
was divided betwixt Anthony and young Cse- 
far, and that fcarce any one thought of the Re¬ 
public ; that the troops feem’d difpofed to 
jell themfelves to which ever of them could 
bribe the higheft; they were at length con¬ 
vinced that in fo corrupted a ftate, the love of 
juftice and an attention to the laws, was a feeble 
reifource, unlefs fupported by force. As the 
commiffion, which they had receiv’d to pro¬ 
vide com for the city, had furnifhed them 
both with a pretence and means of affembling 
fome {hips, the fea became open to them, and 
they were fafe from any interruption in their 
paffage. Brutus therefore went to * Velia, a 
maritime town of Lucania, to be ready to em¬ 
bark the moment that the fituation of affairs 
requir’d it. 

Cic. ad He remain’d fome time in this town, and 

Fam. XI. was there the fourth of Auguft, as appears by 

3 * a letter of that date, wrote by him to the Con- 

ful Anthony, in his and Caffius’s name. This 
letter, which is to be found among Cicero’s e- 
piftles, difcovers a noble haughtinefs, and ge¬ 
nerous audacity, corrected by modefty : and I 
believe it will not be difagreeable to the reader 
if I tranfcribe part of it. It feems Anthony 
had fent them an infulting, threatning letter; 
but as they were not to be terrified, they re¬ 
turn’d him the following anfwer. “ p Think 

“ not 


* This tom-n Iks r.ot far eft quod nos terreis, Ncque 

frcm Cape PclinuruSy rxhich enim decet, convenit nobis, 
fillrt.a:r.s iti r.arr.e. periculo ulli fubmittere ani- 

* Annorum ficuc'a nihil mum noftrum. Neque eft 

Antonio 
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c ‘ not to intimidate us by your military force. A - R - 70*• 
“ It would be a refle&ion on us, to fuffer any ***' C * 44 ‘ 
<l danger to get the better of our courage: 

“ and Anthony ought not to think of com- 
“ manding thofe, to whom he owes his liber- 
“ ty. If we have reafon to commence a civil 
“ war, your letter will not prevent us: for 
ct the free are not affefted by menaces. But 
“ you very well know that nothing can bring 
cc us to that extremity : and *tis therefore per- 
iC haps for that reafon you affume fo menacing 
tc a tone, that our determination may be inter- 
iC preted the effeft of fear. To tell you free- 
“ ly our thoughts of you, we could wifh that 
<l the Republic might retain its liberty, with- 
“ out any diminution of your rank or forfeit- 
ure of your honour. We defire not to beat 
“ enmity with you : but our liberty is dearer 
“ to us than your friendlhip. We would ad- 
“ vife you to weigh well what you undertake, 

“ and to confider the extent of your capa- 
“ city: and remember, not how long Casfar 
cc liv’d, but how Ihort a time he reign’d. 
u Our prayers are, that your councils and de- 
% 

Antonio poftulandum, ut iis vocemus te ad nullas inimi- 
imperet quorum opera liber citias ; led tamen noftram 
eft. Nos fi alia hortarentur libertatempluris,quam tuam 
ut bellum civile fufeitare amicitiam, sftimemus. Tu 
vellerpus, liters tuse nihil etiara atque.etiam vide, quid 
proficerent. Nulla enim mi- fufeipias, quid fuftinere pof- 
nantis auftoritas apud liberos fis: neque, quam diu vixerit 
eft. Sed pulcre inteliigisnon Caefar, fed quam non diu 
polFe nos quoquam impelli: regnarit, fac cogites. Deos 
& fortaflis ea re miriaciter qusfumus, ut confilia tua 
agis, ut judicium noftrum Reipublicx falutaria fint ac 
metus videatur. Nos in hac tibi. Si minus, ut, falva at- 
fententia fumus, ut te cupia- que honefti Republic*, tibi 
mus in liberaRepublica mag- quam minimum noceant, op- 
num atque honeftum effe: tamus. 

Z “ figns 
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a.r. figns may be no kfs advantageous to the 

a:*., c. 44* u R e p U v>lic, than to yourfelf. Otherwife we 

“ hope, provided it be not to the prejudice of 
“ the Republic, that they may turn as little to 
your difad vantage as poirible. 5 ' 

3 Tis certain this letter did not make a con¬ 
vert of Anthony : but in my opinion it great¬ 
ly redounds to the honour of thofe who com- 
pofed it *, except that the averfion they therein 
exprefs to a civil war, does not eafily coincide 
with the meafures we fhall find they took, as 
foon as they had palled the fea. 

Psrcia and Porcia had followed her hufband Brutus to 
« Bruns's Velia : and there file feparated from him, ne- 

Se?*ra- ver t0 f ee hi m more. She forefaw this misfor- 

Plut Brut, tune, and was under the deepeft affliftion : but 

thro’ the effedl of her refolution, her concern 
was a fecret to every body, till it happened to 
be difcover’d by a pifture. This was the adieu 
of Hector and Andromache, painted from the 
lively and affecting defcription given us by 
Homer. Porcia, on feeing a fubjedt, fo ex¬ 
tremely fimilar to her own fituation, could 
not refrain from tears ; and Ihe was feen to 
cry feveral times that day. A friend of Bru¬ 
tus, nam’d Acilius, from this circumftance 
took occafion to apply two noted verfes, which 
Homer puts in the mouth of Andromache. 

“ s Yet while my Hedior ftill furvives,* I fee 
“ My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 
“ Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

Ct Once more will perifh if my Hedtor fall. 




u c; Iffdl vxlr.fj Xj vt>Tna 
cl oi >&ctcccx.oiTr l c. 

Horn. Iliad , VI, 429 . 430 ; 
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“ Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger fhare : ^ R -7 oS * 
“ Oh prove a hu{band’s and a father’s care !” nt ’ ’ 44 ‘ 

Pope. 

Brutus allowed the application to be juft : but 
obferv’d that he could not properly make ufe of 
the fame kind of language to Porcia, which 
Heftor ufes to Andromache, who advifes her 
to apply herfelf to her needle, and to attend 
her houfhold. “ For, r added he, though 
thro’ the weaknefs of her fex ihe is certainly 
“ incapable o{ atchieving exploits equal to 
Ct our’s *, yet, for elevated fentiments, and 
<c an affeftion to her country, Ihe hadcertain- 
u ly as good pretenfions to heroifm as any of 
“ us.” Porcia return’d to Rome. Brutus 
crofs’d the fea and went to Athens: and Caf- 
fius fet out foon after. 

While they were thus abandoning Italy, Ci¬ 
cero return’d thither. As this voyage has fome 
connexion with the general affairs of the Re¬ 
public, I think it will not be improper to give 
fome account of it. 

I have already mentioned the motives which Cicero fea 
induced him to leave Rome, and to retire to out on a 
his country-houfes. There he became a prey t0 
to his apprehenfions, feeing what lengths An- cic. ad 
thony’s fchemes carried him ; and not doubting Art. XV. 
but that he would occafion much bloodlhedj l8 - 
under pretence of avenging Casfar’s death, but 
in reality to get rid of thofe who might be any 
impediment to his ambitious views. Nor was 
Cicero’s heart lefs affedled by refentment and 

yap 

(pvcru Tuv ’lauv ciffyayaQr/pcc- 
raja' vrrlf ty.$ Traxg.Jos 

Z 2 con- 
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a. r. 7CS. concern, to fee the abfolute command the Con- 
Aa .c, 44-; n R ome? and the ill ufe he made 

of it ; by exercifing all kinds of rapine and in- 
juftice, by breaking through all laws, and op- 
preffing the Senate, without the leaft regard to 
decency: infomuch that the Orator began al- 
moft to regret the lofs of Csefar. He more 
than once remarks, that Anthony obferv’d in¬ 
finitely lefs meafures than the perfon whofe or¬ 
ders he pretended to put in execution: and af¬ 
ter all, Cicero had fome weight with Casfar, 
whereas Anthony paid not the leaft regard to 
him. cc f I was fo well receiv’d, fays he, by 
“ theDi&ator, (whom may Divine vengeance 
“ purfueeven tho’ he is dead,) that, fincethe 
“ Tyrant’s death has not reftored us our liber- 
“ ty, fervitude under fuch a mafter was not 
“ the greateft evil that could befal a man of my 
“ age. I am alham’d to confefs it: but ha- 
“ ving wrote it, I don’t care to ftrike it out. 5 * 
With fuch fentiments, which difcover how 
much felf-intereft influenced Cicero’s a&ions, 
one muft not be furprifed to fee him abandon 
Rome and Italy, at a time when his oppreffed 
country feemed to Hand moft in need of his 
afiiftance. But the danger alarmed him ; and 
his fears magnified that danger, or at leaft 
brought it nearer to his view. For he was not 
in the cafe of Brutus and Caflius ; having had 
. no concern in the confpiracy againft Casfar. 
And tho’ in the prefent fituation of affairs he 
might not have it in his power to do the Repu- 

* 

f lea gratiof; eramus apud dominus ille fugiendus. Ru- 
iliura, (quem Dii mortuum beo, mihi creae : fed jam 
perdaint!) ut nofira stati, (cripferam ; aelere nolui. 
quoniam interfeSo rege li- Cic. ad Att. XV . 4. 
bcri non fumus, non fuerit 

blic 
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blic any a&ual fervice, yet the face of affairs A * R- 7^. 
might take a fudden change, and opportune Ant * c> 44 * 

ties might offer, which might be luckily im¬ 
proved to the advantage of his caufe. Thefe 
confiderations had no weight with him: and 
from the beginning of April, when he left 
Rome, to the end of * June, at which time 
he embarked, he appears by his letters to At- 
ticus to have his thoughts entirely bent on leav¬ 
ing Italy, at leaft for fome time, 

D. Brutus’s camp in Cifalpine Gaul, or that Cic.xiv. 
of Sex. Pompeius in Spain, would have been a ad 
very fafe retreat for him. But a camp neither I 9‘ 21 • 
fuited his age nor character. He fometimes 
applied to himfelf, with a fmall alteration in the 
words, Jupiter’s advice, in Homer, to Venus: 


“ 1 Not thefe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
“ Thee milder arts befit, and fofter wars. Pope. 


His averfion to the army, efpecially in a civil 
war, was fo great, that he abfolutely declares, 
that rather than ferve he would fuffer a thou- 
fand deaths. 

W ith thefe fentiments, Greece was the only 
proper place for him ; and he presently deter¬ 
mined to make his abode at Athens. He had 
a particular inducement to fix on that city : 


* In (ill this /pace of time , of Anthony s arms kept him a- 
he made hut one Jbort appear- way : and the morrow, or 
ance at Rome , in order to be perhaps that very day, he left 
prefent at the Senate, on the the city . Cic. Phil. II. 2. n. 
firji of June . But the terror 128. & XV. ad Att. 8. & 9. 

T ixvov ti toi J^ora* waXsftjji'a epyot, 

’AXAa av y Ifptpomcc ptTEpxto Ipla * hofoso. 

Iliad. 1 . V. 428. 429. 

* In Homer it is yd[xoto, which relates to marriages. 

Z 3 where 
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where his fon, at that time about one and twenty 
years old, was then uudying under the philo¬ 
sopher Cratippus. Cicero, whotho’an affec¬ 
tionate father, was not fo blind as not to per¬ 
ceive the want of natural talents in his fon. 


thought, that by being prefent he u might af- 
fift him in his ftudies, or at leaft he might be 
able to judge, how far he was capable of im¬ 
provement. After having remain’d a long 
time in fufpenfe, he at length determined to 
fet out for Athens: and embarking, as I have 
already mentioned, towards the end of June, 
he coafted Campania, making ihort journies, 
and {lopping often. He chofe to go by the 
Streights, rather than bv Brundufium, becaufe 
that city being the rendezvous of Anthony’s 


legions, he thought it not lafe to expofc his 
perfon there : At his Setting out he propofed re¬ 
turning to Rome bv the beginning of the en- 


the en- 


. y -o ; j zd o 

cjc. iuu. f u i n g y ear ^ ac which time Panfa and Hirtius 

were to commence their Confulfhip. 

Thcfe two men, who had been CaTar’s crea¬ 


tures and ftaunch friends,'retained a great af¬ 
fection for his memory, and confequently cou’d 
not love Brutus. But they had a very great 
regard for Cicero. Particularly Hirtius was in 
great intimacy with him. And they both had 
as ftrong an averfion to Anthony, whofe im¬ 
perious behaviour extremely difgufted them. 
They appear to have been men of honour, 
ftrongly attached to theferviceof their country, 
and who paid all due deference to the authori¬ 
ty of the Senate. In a word, tho* Cicero fomer 
¥ * 

times reflects on them in his letters to Atticus, 


a Aut proderimus aliquid fici poffir, judicabimus. Cic, 
Ciceroni j aut, quantum pro- ad Alt. XV.I. 5. 

he 
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he had fo great a value for them, as to intend ^ tt *' e 7C *' 
returning to Rome, and relume a part in the nt * ’ 44 ’ 
adminiftration of public affairs, as foon as they 
entered into their office. 

He came to Syracufe the firft of Auguft, Cic. Phil* 
where he ftaidbut one day. He then continu- & 
ed his voyage, but was drove back by contra- xvi. 7 
ry winds to Leucopetra, a promontory of Italy, 
near Rhegium. Some days after he fet out a- 
gain,‘ and was a fecond time drove back to the 
■lame place. He then receiv’d fuch intelligence 
from Rome, as made him entirely change his re- 
folution. He was inform’d, that things feem- 
ed difpofed to a pacification*, that Anthony and return 
had given up his pretenfions to Cifalpine Gaul* to Rome . 
that Brutus and Caffius were at liberty to return 
to Rome *, and that he was a little reflefted on 
for being out of the way. Cicero x thought 
himfelf obliged, according to his own teftimo- 
ny, to the Etefian winds, who, like good ci¬ 
tizens, had refufed to accompany him, when he 
was abandoning the Republic: or, to fpeak 
without a figure, as he had, with great reluc¬ 
tance, taken the refolution of leaving Italy, he 
was glad to feize the lead: gleam of hope, which 
could induce him to believe, that he might 
fafely return to Rome, and appear there with 
fome character. Whereupon he relinquifhed 
his firft defign, and return’d to Rome with all 
diligence. However he made a fliort ftay at 
Velia, where were Brutus and Caffius, and con¬ 
ferred with them for the laft time. 


x Iratis temporibus, in 
Grasciam, defperata liberta- 
te, rapiebar: quurn me E« 
tefiar, quafi boni cives, re- 


linquentem Rempublican* 
profequi noluerunt. Cic. ad 

Fam. XII. 25. 


z 4 


Thefe 
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An*b 70$ ' Thefe difpofitions to peace, which had fo 
e 4 .c. 44. c j 12rm 5 ( | Q cero? were n0 m ore than a fineffe in 

Anthony, who juft then finding himfelf too 
clofely prefled by young Csefar, pretended to 
come into the meafures of the Senate. No¬ 
thing, which the Republicans hoped for, came 
to pafs: and when Cicero arrived at Rome the 
thirty firft of Auguft, he found affairs lefs dif- 
PIj:. Cjc. pofed than ever to an accommodation. 3 Tis 

true the people expreffed a great deal of joy at 
his return, and that there was fo great a con- 
courfe of citizens of all conditions, at the gates, 
to wait on him, that he was detained there al- 
moft the whole day in receiving their compli¬ 
ments and congratulations. But for Anthony ; 
fo far from Cicero’s having any leafon to ex¬ 
pect any civility from him, he had caufe to fear, 
from the information he received by the way, 
the mod fatal effe&s of his refentment: and 


on that account he durft not be prefent, the 
Cic. Phil, next day, at the meeting of the Senate. How- 
I. 1 2. k ever he concealed his fuipicions, not to give 
\. 19,2c. t k e c on c u j 0 ff encei as he ftjl] prefeiVd fome 

outward fhew of friendfhip towards him ; but 


fent him an apology for his abfence, excufing 
himfelf that he had not recovered the fatigue 
of his voyage. Anthony was not to be thus 
impcfed on, and being highly exafperated, ei¬ 
ther at having miffed his blow, or to find him¬ 
felf wrongfully fufpefted, he could not even 
contain himfelf in the Senate, infomuch that 


he threaten’d to go in perfon, with workmen, 
to pull down Cicero’s houfe, and force him to 


come out. However he was at laft appeafed 
at the interceffion of the Senators, and accepted 
of a fine, for the payment of which, according 
to cuftom, he exacted fureties. 


The 
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The next day, the fecond of September, the A - r. 708. 

« • 1 a 1 1 • 1 r Ant * C ' 44 - 

Senate met again, and Anthony being abient, Cicero's 
Cicero came there. ’Twas on this occafion firft Philip* 
that he delivered his firft Philippic, wherein he t* c - 
fpeaks with a great deal of moderation. It is 
entirely full of complaints, without die leaft 
inve&ive. He difapproves of Anthony’s pro¬ 
ceedings, but without any malice. And con¬ 
cludes with an exhortation and fome advice, 
which might have been very ferviceable to the 
perfon for whom it was intended. I fhall only 
cite one paffage. 44 I am y afraid, fays he (ad- 
44 dreffing himfelf to Anthony, as if he were 
44 prefent) that not knowing the true path of 
44 glory, you imagine it will be glorious for 
44 you to be able alone to do more than all the 
44 Republic, and that you had rather be fear- 
44 ed than loved. If thefe are your thoughts, 

44 you have entirely miftaken the road to true 
44 glory. To be dear to one’s fellow-citizens, 

4C ferviceable to the ftate, to be commended, 

44 honoured, efteemed, this is to be glorious: 

44 but to make onefelf feared and hated, is an 
44 odious and deteftable proceeding, and a fi- 
44 tuation which can never be fecure, but muft 
44 be liable to a thoufand accidents. Of this 
44 the ftage affords us an inftance: and he * * Atreus, 


y Vereor, ne ignorans ve- 
rum iter gloriae, gloriofum 
piites, plus te unum poffe 
quam omnes; k metui a ci- 
vibus quam diligi malis. 
QUod fi ita putas, totam ig¬ 
nores -viam glorias. Carum 
efTe * civem, bene de Re- 
publica raereri, laudari, coli, 


diligi, gloriofum eft : metui 
vero, &inodioefle, invidi- 
ofum, deteftabile, imbecile 
lum, caducum. Quod vi- 
demus, etiam in fabulis, ipfi 
illi qui, Odtrint , dum metu- 
ant , dixerit, perniciofum 
fuiffe. Cic. Phil. I. 33. 


* J think 'iwmld be better civibns. 


44 who 
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a^r^cs-u w h 0 was made ^ t h e p 0C t s to fay, Let 
,TT ’ “ them hate me, provided they fear me, dear- 
“ ly experienced the folly of fuch a doctrine.* 
The whole Oration is in this ftile. Which 
neverthelels io offended Anthony, that from 
that moment he declared open war againft our 
Orator. He appointed another meeting of the 
Senate on the 18th of September, and fent Ci¬ 
cero perfonally a citation to be there, and he 
there charged him with whatever his malice and 
refentment could fuggeft. Cicero had taken 
care not to obey the citation. He allures us 
that Anthony’s defign was to have him affaffi- 
nated ; and that when once he had begun to 
imbrue himfelf in blood, he would not be fa- 
tisfied with a Angle vidtim. However, tho* 
he was not prefent, he foon anfwered the Con- 
SfxnaPbi- fal’ 5 furious charge by his fecond Philippic ; 
uy r :. in which after having cleared himfelf from the 

reflexions which had been thrown on him, he 


attacks his adverfary in his turn, and taking 
him from his infancy to his Confulfhip, paints 
him in fuch colours as make him equally an 
object of hatred and contempt. This Oration, 
which has always been efteemed a mafter-piece, 
and which, tho’ compofed by a man near fixty 
three years old, contains all the fire and fpirft 
that could be expected from a man in the prime 
of life, was never pronounced. Cicero com- 


M'r.nt. poled it in his clofet, and afterwards difperfed 

.Arg-m. copies of it among his friends, who prefently 
II. 


ma ^ e P^C. 

i;; ccrr^ry Anthony’s conduct was a confirmation of his 
to Lrurju- enemy’s accufation. When he came to Bran- 



dufium, he behaved like a madman, pretend¬ 
ing to fupport his command with as much ri¬ 
gour as if he had been a Conful of the ancient 
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Republic, and not the leader of a faction ; and A • R - 
by mifplac’d feverities infiided to a degree of Ant * C,iH ” 
cruelty, alienating his foldiers affedions, which 
it was fo much the more his intereft to endea¬ 
vour to gain by mildnefs and gratuities, as 
the command he had over them was at leaft 


very equivocal. 

They had not for fome time before been Dio. Ap- 
thoroughly fatisfied with him, becaufe he feem- P ian * 
ed too remifs in avenging Gefar’s death : and 
he increafed this diffatisfadion, by promifing 
them no more than a hundred denarii per man, 
at the fame time that Odavius gave five hun¬ 
dred to all who engaged with him. In order 
therefore to fhew their contempt of fo paultry 
a gratuity, they quitted him abruptly in the 
midft of his harangue ; which put Anthony 
into fo great a paffion, that he leapt from his 
tribunal, faying 44 I’ll learn you to obey me.” 

And having taken from the Tribuns a lift of 
the moft ieditious, he put three hundred of 
them to death ; a great number of whom were 
Centurions, who were executed before his face, 
and in the prefence of his wife Fulvia, whofe Cic 
bold and violent temper had perhaps a greater ni.4.10! 
fhare, than Anthony’s, in thefe cruel execu-&V. 22. 
tions. 

This had but an ill effed. The troops, in- 
ftead of being intimidated, were only exafpe- 
rated ; and lb much the more difpofed to 
hearken to the follicitations of Odavius’s e- 
miflaries, who difperfed billets thro’ the army, 
wherein they oppofed the mildnefs and genero- 
fity of their young Chief, to Ahthony’s cruel¬ 
ty and fordidnefs. The Conful was inform’d 
of it, and endeavoured to compel his foldiers 
to deliver up thefe fecret agents for his ad- 

verfary. 
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verfary. But they were determined not to be¬ 
tray them, and Anthony was not able to get 
at the knowledge of any one of them. He 
now began to be fenfible that he had taken a 
wrong method with them, and that it was ne- 
cefiary he fhould endeavour to regain their af¬ 
fection, which his feverity had alienated. He 
in fome meaiure fucceeded, and the main part 
of his army put itfelf in march, purfuant to 
his orders, along the Adriatic coaft, for Rimi¬ 
ni ; whilft he, at the head of a legion, call’d 
the Larks, march’d to Rome. This was ori¬ 
ginally a Gaulifh legion, raifed by Caefar in 
that country: the very name it bore, Jlaud<e> 
or Alaudai’um kgio , was Gaulifh, and was given 
it becaufe the foldiers of that legion wore a 

* lark on their helmets. They were all made 
Roman citizens by Csefar, for their fignal fer- 

. vices. Anthony had a particular affe&ion for 
them, infomuch that he promoted feveral of 

* them to civil employments : and for which he 
is very juftly reproached by Cicero. 

With this legion under arms he march’d in¬ 
to Rome, and ordered a guard to be mounted 
at his houie, in the fame form as in a camp. 

' One may guefs how much this alarmed the in¬ 
habitants of that great city, and particularly 
the Senate. Nobody doubted but that he came 
purpofely, not only to make himfelf ablolute 
in Rome, but to reek his vengeance on his ad- 
verfaries, all of whom he accufed, efpecially 
Cicero, of having been concerned in the mur- 
thering of Csefar. He had explained his in¬ 
tentions on that article more than once. Speak¬ 
ing of the Tribun Canutius, who in concert 
with the principal men of the Senate, affifted 
Octavius to the utmoft of his .power. “ This 


6« Z 


man 
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“ 2 man, faid he in a full affenibly of the ^ t R c 7 ^; 
“ people, thinks to be fupported by a fet of cic. ad 
“ men, who, if I live, will never be able to Fam. 

“ fupport themfelves in the city.” And on XI1 - 2 3 - 
another occafion he repeated the fame threat in 
more exprtfs terms, declaring “ that 3 nobody, 

“ unlefs they were viftorious, muft expeft to 

“ live.” 

This was therefore no imaginary danger, and Troopt «/- 
O&avius by delivering therefrom both the cityA"*^ 
and Senate, did them an important fervice, for Dio Ap '_ 
which he could not be too much commended, pi an , 
if his views had been honeft and upright •, and 
if, from being the faviour of the city on this 
occafion, he had not foon after become its ex¬ 
ecutioner. ’Tis certain that at that time it was 
requifite for his intereft that he fhould oppofe 
Anthony •, and therefore whilft the latter was 
gone to Brundufium, he affembled a body of *> 
troops, which Appian fays amounted to ten 
thoufand men; and by Cicero’s advice march- Cic. ad 
ed towards the Capitol, in hopes to be there be- Att. XVI. 
fore Anthony. He was fo : and his faithful 8 - 
Canutius having convened the people, Ofta- 
vius delivered an harangue, wherein, after ha¬ 
ving fummed up Anthony’s unjuft proceedings 
in his, and the Republic’s behalf, he declared 
that he came to protect his country againft a 


cruel oppreffor. 

This difcourfe was very agreeable to the mul- f or f a . 
titude. But the foldiers, who imagined they ktnbytbt 
were brought thither to be the mediators of a grtatejl 

° pari of 

* Canutium apud eos Cbi s Nifi qui viciflet: viftu- 
locum quaerere, quibus, fe rum neminem. Cic. 
falvo, locus in civitate effe III. 27. & V. 20. ^ 

non P oifcs ' dace and 



mildnefs. 
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reconciliation between Caefar’s friend and his 
' heir, or perhaps to act againft the enemies of 
his memory, were highly offended to find 
themfelves miftaken in their opinion. They 
could not confent to draw their fwords againft 
Anthony, who had formerly been their com¬ 
mander, and was then Conful. They there¬ 
fore demanded their difmiffion from O&avius 
on various pretences, tho’ fome made no fcruple 
to tell him the veritable reafon of their difcon- 
tent. Young Csfar behav’d with remarkable 
prudence under fo difagreeable a circumftance. 
As he had no right to detain them, fo far from 
Ihewing any concern at their forfaking him, he 
confented to every thing, took no notice of the 
bad excufes made him by feveral, endeavoured 
to convince and fatisfy fuch as told him the 
truth, thank them all for their efcort, andpro- 
mifed that they fhould ftill feel the effefts of 
his liberality. By this mild behaviour he re¬ 
gain’d three thoufand of them on the fpot: 
the reft foon repented having quitted him, and 
return’d to him in crowds. However as he at 
firft found his forces greatly diminifhed, he 
thought it not prudent to wait for Anthony in 
Rome : but marched away with all expedition 
towards Ravenna to affemble more troops, and 
be nearer his agents w'ho were difperfed among 
Anthony’s legions, endeavouring to debauch 
his men. 


*7rr*^ 
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Every thing fucceeded to his wifh. Not 
only the veterans fettled in the feveral towns 
and villages of that part of the country he tra- 


(o Gam- verfedj readily ranged under his banners, but 


an entire legion of Anthony, called the martial 
fv 1 being on its march, ftop’d at Alba, and 

y ' ' declar’d for Oftavius. Another (which was 
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the fourth) foon after followed its example: a.r. 708. 

and Anthony receiv'd an account of this fecond Ant ‘ C44 ‘ 
defertion, juft as he was going into the Capitol, 
to prefide at an affembly of the Senate, con¬ 
ven’d by his orders on the 28th of November. 

His intent at this meeting was to procure a de¬ 
cree to the prejudice of young Csefar : but this 
accident broke his meafures. He therefore pre- 
fently difmiffed the affembly, and immediate¬ 
ly fet out to join the legions which (till conti¬ 
nued in his fervice, for fear they fhould alfo 
defert. Tho’ his forces were thus diminifhed, 
yet it did not prevent him from marching to- Anthony 
wards Cifalpine Gaul, in order to recover the 
government of that Province which had been & ome an * 
conferred on him by the people, but which 
Decimus Brutus was in poffeffion of, by virtue himftlf 
of a decree of the Senate. This latter was fully majler of 
determined not to quit his poffeffion : and was Cifalpine 
therein fupported by all the Republican party, D 
who had no other afylum in all Italy. Thus % rutul 
after many diffenfions and difputes, broke out wasinpof 
the civil war: nor indeed was it poffible that fiffionof 

A • J 

fo many violent quarrels could be determined 
any other way than by dint of arms. 

The numbers on each fide were by no means The forces 
equal. Anthony had ftill remaining, befides of Anthony, 
his guard, three legions come from Macedonia, °f D J c *™ us > 
and a confiderable number of new levies. De- QgXius. 
cimus had at the moft but three legions, two Appian. 
of veterans, and one new raifed. But the ine¬ 
quality was ftill greater between the Generals. 
Anthony had both experience and courage; 
Decimus, tho’ he ferved a long time under 
Caffar, has no great reputation in hiftory, as a 
warrior. 

As Oftavius had five legions at his difpofal, 


o 


to 
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-V: 5 - t0 ^e tw0 inveigled from Antho- 

' 441 ny, one of new troops, and two which chiefly 
confifted of veterans, but were intermixed with 
new recruits, he had it in his power, with 
thefe forces, to turn the balance on which fide 

But h e was embarraffed in his de- 
f fr ~ice "to termination. He hated Decimus, and feared 
the Sex ate Anthony. It was indecent for him to take the 
agairfiAn- part 0 f a perfon who had been concern’d in his 

father’s murther, and yet he could not help 
refenting the extream ill ufage he had receiv’d 
from Anthony. Befides he was under engage¬ 
ments with the Senate, and he had need of the 
authority of that auguft body to fupport him, 
and to juftify his taking arms. He therefore 
determined to purfue the rout he had fet out in: 
and without making any direft advances to 
Decimus, wrote to the Senate to offer them his 
fervice, with the five legions he had affembled 
in Alba. Nor was this all. For when • his 
troops prefented him the Fafces, and entreated 
him to take the title of Propraetor, he de¬ 
clared that he would accept of no title of ho¬ 
nour and command, but from the authority of 
the Senate. At the fame time he took care, 
by a proper bounty, to fecure the legions 
which had forfaken Anthony: he reviewed 
them, and afterwards gave them five hundred 
denarii a man, with a promife of five thou- 
fand more after victory. 

’Twould have better pleafed the Senate, if 
thofe legions, when they foriook Anthony, had 
entered into the Republic’s fervice, inftead of 
Octavius’s. But this was not a time to make 
fuch a difcovery. They accepted Oftavius’s 
offer with great thankfulnefs, and promifed to 
authorife him the firft time the Senate fat, 

3 which 


77*r* accept 
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which they believed could not be before the 
the firft of January. This anfwer muft have 
been made by fome of the Prsetors and Tribuns, 
in conjunftion with a number of the moft emi¬ 
nent Senators. For Rome was at that time in 
a kind of anarchy. Without any Conful, Do- 
labella having been fome time gone into Syria : 

Brutus and Caflius, whom we may reckon at 
the head of the Praetors, had crofted the feas: 
and affairs were fo embroiled, that there were 
no hopes of bringing them to any regulation, 
till the new Confuls commenced their office. 

■ 

Cicero moft probably had a great fhare in Cicero's 
the anfwer which was return’d Oftavius. He l a ft**i a Z** 
had fpent the months of Oftober and Novem- 
ber at his country-houfes, to avoid Anthony’s 
refentment. As foon as he knew that he had 
left Rome, he return’d there the 9th of De- CicacJ 
cember, under ftronger engagements than ever Fam * x * 4 
With Ottavius. Not that he entirely confided 5 ‘ 
in him: the contrary appears in all his laft letters Cic. ad 
to Atticus. He plainly faw that if this young Att * XVt 
man got the better of Anthony, Brutus would 
be in danger. And he was abfolutely perfuad- 14i 
ed that, on Brutus’s fafety, depended that of 
the Republic. Neverthelefs, from the almoft 2. 
daily application Oftavius made to him by let- 
ters, wherein he protefted that he would be en- x 
tirely direfted by his advice •, from the folliei- 
tations of their common friends; and above 
all, from the confideration of the danger with 
which Anthony threatened him and the Repu¬ 
blic at the fame time, he was prevail’d on to 
return the following anfwer to * Oppius, who 

A a ftrongly 

b Dixi Oppio, quum me hortaretur iit adolefcentem, to- 

tamque 
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a c R c. 7&3 ’ ftrongJy importun’d him to declare for young 

* Csefar. “ I cannot confent to your requeft, 
“ unlefs I am affur’d, that Oftavius, not only 
“ will not be an enemy, to thofe who hare 
u kill’d the Tyrant, but that he will be a friend 
“ to them.” Oppius engaged for him.“ Where 
“ then is the hurry ? fays Cicero, I can be of 
cc no fervice to Oftavius before the firft of Ja- 
c; nuary: and he may, the tenth of December, 
“ convince me of his intentions, by confenting 
“ that Cafca enter into the office of Tribun of 


c5 the people.” This Cafca, who had been 
nominated for this office, was the perfon who 
gave the firft blow to Caefar, in the manner I 
have related. Odtavius kept his word with re¬ 
gard to Cafca; upon which condition, Cicero 

was under an obligation to obferve the fame 


punctuality with Oppius. 

Adicrtevf xhe new Tribuns of the people, entering 

which*™- * nto C ^ r °® ce > ufual, the tenth of Decem- 
thorifcsDe- ber, conven'd the Senate the twentieth of the 
ciaas and fame month. Cicero was there one of the firft, 


O&anAw's 
military 
preparati - 
ons. 

Cic ad 


and his prefence drew thither a great many o- 
ther Senators*, fo that there was a very full 
houfe. The Tribuns propofed to recommend 
it to the Confuls ele&, Hirtius and Panfa, to 


F am. 

XI. 6. & 
Phi! III. 
& IV. 


take the neceffary meafures that the Senate 
might aflemble with fafety, the firft of Janua¬ 
ry *, and moreover they gave the Senators leave 


tamque caufam, manumque 
veteraoorura com ple&erer, 
me nullo modo face re pofle, 
ni mihi exploratam effet, 
cum non modo non mimt- 
cum tvranno&onis, verum 

d 9 

etiam amicum fore. Quum 
file diceret ica futururo, Quid 


igitur feftinamus ? inquam. 
JHi enira mea opera ante 
Kal. Januarias nihil opu.-» 
eft. Nos autem ejus volun- 
tatem ante Idus Decernbres 
pen’piciemus in Cafca. Cic, 

ad Att, XVI. 15. 


to 
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to offer whatever they fhould think agreeable *•'*• 7 cS * 
to the prefent fituation of the Republic. The **' ' 44 ‘ 
fame day there was fet up in Rome a declara¬ 
tion from ©eckmis, notifying his intention, to 
keep Cifalpine Gaul, in obedience and fubjec- 
tioh to the Senate, and to the Roman people. 

Cicero -made ufe of the liberty allowed by 
the Tribuns, and comprifed in his opinion the 
whole fy-ftem of the prefent affairs of the Re¬ 
public. Me was not fatisfied with giving a 
charge and power to the Confuls deft, to ap¬ 
point a guard to proteft the Senate *, obferving 
that this unufual precaution Would be a flur on 
Anthony, on whofe account it was taken. He 
attack’d him perfonalfy, and drew him in the 
moft odious light; declaring that he ought no 
longer to be confidered as Conful, but as a 
public enemy. He commended Decimus, • 
who intended to oppofe him: and extoll’d 
young Caefar’s fervices to the Ikies, who had 
preferv’d the Senate and the whole city, from 
daughter and deftruftion. Laftly he concluded ' 
that they ought to approve and authorife, by a 
decree, all that either of them had done, and 
fhould thereafter do, in oppofirion to Antho¬ 
ny j adding that it ’twould be proper, to con¬ 
fer honours on thofe commanders, and to re¬ 
ward the foldiers, who flood up in the defence 
of the Republic and the authority of the Senate; 
and for that purpofe, to give it m charge to 
the Confuls eleft, to move this affair at the 
next meeting of the Senate, which was to be 
on the firft of January. 

This advice was followed : and Cicero, Avho 
was the author of it, when he came out of the 
Senate, mounted the Roftra, and gave the 
people, who were there alfembled, an account 

A a 2 of 
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of the decree which had paffed the houfe. He 
handled the fame points afrelh before this new 
audience, but ftill with the fame fire and ener¬ 
gy, and his difcourfe met with uncommon ap- 
plaufe. Thefe two Orations delivered the 20th 
of December, one in the Senate, the other be¬ 
fore the people, are his third and fourth Philip¬ 


pics. 

Ant } : ^ Anthony anfwered Cicero’s orations, and the 

Senate’s decree, by facts. He puffi’d on his 
cimus :c enterprile, and having foon compelled Deci- 
Jshdina. w ho f ounc j himfeif not in a condition to 

? F ian ‘ keep the field, to fliut himfeif up in Modena, 

« , /» 1 i • 1 


cw.ui :n 


Jsbdena. 

Appian. 


he befieged him there. 


State of the Such was the fituation of affairs, that in all 
Republican jtaly the Republican party, fupported by the 

** whole authority of the Senate, had no other 
' J ' troops but Decimus’s, that it could entirely 
depend on. Anthony was at open war with 
him, and he receiv’d but a very uncertain af- 
fiftance from Oftavius, which might foon be¬ 
come more fatal, than it was then ufeful. This 


fame party acquir’d confiderable forces, in 
Greece and in the Eaft, under Brutus and un¬ 


der Caffius, and with incredible difpatch. 

Brutus and On leaving Italy, thefe two Republican 
Cajjiusp Chiefs had form’d their fcheme of entring into 
** the governments of Macedonia and Syria, which 

had been given them by Caefar, ratified by the 
Senate, and afterwards taken from them by 
Anthony. They were immediately receiv’d at 
Athens with all imaginable honours ; and the 
Dio. I. Athenians erefted ftatues to them, which they 
\L\ II. pi acec j by thofe of Harmodiusand Ariftogiton, 

who had formerly delivered Athens from ty¬ 
ranny. Caffius did not flay long there, but 
departed to try his fortune in Syria, Brutus, 

be- 
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being thus left alone, feem’d for fome time to * c 70 *- 
be wholly employ’d in his favourite ftudies, pj U t. Brut, 
with the moft celebrated Philofophers of the 
Academy, and Lyceum, Theomneftes and 
Cratippus. But his real thoughts were bent on Brutus 
war. He began by engaging all that flower of gays the 
the Roman youth which was at Athens, imbib-^"£ 
ing knowledge at the fountain-head of all alrts 
and fciences. Thefe were officers which he de- bisfewice; 
figned for the troops he fhould afterwards raife. among 0- 
The moft noted among them were young Ci- th ‘ n Cice ~ 
cero, and the poet Horace, whofe father, tho’ 
no more than a freed-man, and a collector of Horace. 
the taxes byprofeffion, but being a man of folid Hor.Epif. 
fenfe and elevated notions, gave him an equal IT * 2 - & 
education with the Senators children. As for Sat< ** 6 * 
Cicero’s Son, Brutus after having examined 
him, commends him much, in a letter to his 
father. “ I c am fo well fatisfied, fays he, 

“ with your fon, from his application and 
“ perfeverance, from his greatnels of foul, and 
“ punftual difcharge of all his duties, that he 

“ feems never to forget whofe fon he is. 

<c Be perfuaded, that to attain honours equal 
u to your’s, his father’s glory will be his leaft 
recommendation.” And in faft it appears 
by feveral paffages in Cicero’s letters concern¬ 
ing his fon, that this young man had a gene¬ 
rous and honeft heart: infomuch that, tho’ no . 
very fliining genius, he might have fupport- 
ed the glory of his name to a certain pitch, if 


c Cicero tuus Gc mihi fe filins. . . . Tibi perfuadeas, 
probat induftria, patientia, non fore illi abutendum glo- 
labore, animi magnitudine, ria tua, ut adipifcatur hono- 
omni denique officio, utpror- res pater nos. Ep. ad Brut, 
fus nunqoam dimittere vide- II. 3. 
atpr cogitationcm, cujus fit 
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Me in a 
(bort time 
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crwq-y and 
makes bim- 
felf mafttr 
of Grace , 
Macedo¬ 
nia and the 
adjacent 
countries. 
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he had not afterwards ftupified himfelf with 
drink. When Brutus acquir’d an army, he 
gave him a commiffion of rank, and made 
Horace a legionary Tribun. 

He did not require much time to raife an ar¬ 
my. Pompey’s veterans, who had fought at 
Pharfalia, and were ftiil difperfed about the 
country, readily enter’d under a Chief who de¬ 
fended the lame caufe. Some ftragglers of Do- 
labelia’s army, who was already come into A- 
fia, 2nd two bodies of horfe which were de- 
fign’d for that Conful, remain’d with Brutus, 
A legion, commanded by Pifo, Anthony’s 
Lieutenant, came and prefented themfelves to 
Cicero's fon. But what chiefly ftrengthened 
Brutus, was the acceffion of (T Hortenfius the 
Deputy-governor of Macedonia, who, in lieu 
of keeping it for Anthony’s brother, gave it up 
to Brutus, together with the command of all 
the troops. The Kings and neighbouring Prin¬ 
ces of Macedonia imitated Hortenfius’s example. 
Brutus alfo feiz’d a great quantity of arms, 
which Caviar had order’d to be made at Deme- 
trias a town of Theffaly, for the fervice of the 
Parthian war : and he receiv’d confiderable 
fums of money from the receivers-generah 
So that in an inftant he had ample fupplies of 
foldiers, arms, money, and all other Decena¬ 
ries- 


In thefe cafes, 5 tis no inconfiderable matter 
to have made a beginning. Brutus’s forces 
were fhortly augmented by three legions, com¬ 
manded by Vatinius. This man, whofe bad 
morals, as I have already mention’d, render’d 
him thoroughly contemptible, but w r ho never- 
thelefs was not to be contemn’d as a foldier, 
had been fent by Casfar into Illyrica to fepprefs 

fame 
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fome commotions there. But the IUyricans A * R * 7 °''* 
courage being railed by Caefar’s deaths they Ant ‘ ’ 74 ’ 
gave Vatinius fuch a check, as oblig'd him to 
retire to Dyrnachium. During thefe tranfa£H- 
ons, C. Antonius, on whom the government 
of Macedonia had devolv’d by his brother’s re- 
Agnation, arriv’d a£ Apollonia with feven co¬ 
horts : and being inform’d that he had no 
chance of getting Macedonia, he purpofed to 
make himlelf fome recompenfe, oy fecuring 
Vatinius’s legions. But here again Brutus an¬ 
ticipated him* and got to Dyrrachium before 
him, where he found the gates Ihut againft 
him. For Vatinius was Brutus’s enemy, both 
in point of party, and in confequence of the 
oppofition of their characters, than which no¬ 
thing could be greater. But the troops made 
no hefitation which of the two Chiefs to pre¬ 
fer. They hated the one, as much as they e- 
fteemed and refpefted the other. And they 
even gave Brutusu before they enter’d into his 
fervice, a remarkable proof of their affeftion. 

He had made a forc’d march crofs a country 
covered with fnows. When he came before 
Dyrrachium, he found himfelf quite fpent for 
want of fuftenance : and there being no provi- 
fions to be had among the troops which had 
accompanied him, they were obliged to apply 
to Vatinius’s advanc’d guards, to acquaint them 
with Brutus’s fituation, and to beg fome fup- 
plies from them. Immediately the conteft was, 
who (hould firft procure them the bread, wine, 
meat, and whatever elfe they wanted. 

Vatinius foon perceiv’d that there was no 
poffibiiity of keeping troops, thus difpofed, 
under any difeipline. He therefore made a 
virtue of necefiity, opened the gates and deli- 

A a 4 ver’d 
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ver’d up the command of the troops to Brutus' 

That I may have no further occafion to 
mention a man fo little worthy of remembrance, 
I {hall here obferve, that two years after he ob¬ 
tain’d a triumph, under the Confulfhip of Le- 
pidus and Plancus. He fcarcely deferv’d this 
honour for his exploits in Illyricum. But the 
Triumvirs, who then were mailers of the Re¬ 
public, were perhaps glad to reward fo old 
and fo faithful a fervant of Caefar. 

C. Antonius did not take example by Vatini- 
us, but held out to the lad extremity. Per¬ 
ceiving the inhabitants of Apollonia to be en¬ 
tirely devoted to Brutus, he quitted a difaffeft- 
ed city, and marched towards Buthrotum. In 
his march, Brutus cut three of his cohorts to 
pieces. Some time after Cicero’s fon gain’d a 
frefh advantage over him. And at lad Brutus 
found means to furround him and all his troops, 
in a boggy country, fo that he had no poflibili- 
ty of extricating himfelf. Brutus’s troops were 
for attacking him : but he dop’d them. “ Let 
“ us be merciful, faid he, to foldiers, which 
“ will Ihortly be in our own fervice.” Nor was 
he midaken. Cai’us’s troops, charm’d with 
their enemy’s generofity, put themfelves under 
his command, and even deliver’d him up their 
General, who by this means became Brutus’s 
prifoner. He was treated with the greated hu¬ 
manity ; infomuch that Brutus permitted him 
to write to the Senate, and in his letter to take 
the title of Proconful. 

Thefe letters were read in the Senate the 13th 
of April in the year of the Confullhip of Hir- 
tius and Panfa. Brutus and Caflius were dill 
in Italy, the middle of the month of Augufl 
in the preceding year. So that Brutus employed 

very 
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very little more than feven months to raife a7°** 
powerful army, and to make himfelf matter of * ‘ *** 
Greece, Macedonia, Iliyricum, and Thrace. 

Caflius, during this time, made not lefs Cajjiutgm 
progrefs in the Eaft. He, by his difpatch, di- 
vetted Dolabella of Syria, in the fame manner &*- 
as Brutus got Macedonia from C. Antonius.^/^^ 

Dolabella had fet out from Italy foon enough f ta minor, 
to have prevented Caflius: and befides the where he 
dignity of Conful with which he was invefted, 
and the troops which he took with him, ren - 
der’d him far fuperior to a rival, who had no 
other recommendation, than his charafter, and 
the merit of his former fervices in that country, 
againft the Parthians, after Crafliis’s defeat. 

But Dolabella was in no hurry : he marched 
gently thro’ Greece, Macedonia and Thrace : 
and when he came to Afia minor he would not cic. Phi), 
proceed till he had taken it from Trebonius, XI. Dio. 
who was at that time the Governor. Herein A PP ian - 
he purfued the plan, concerted ‘twixt him and 
Anthony, of ftripping all the Confpirators, and 
appropriating to themfelves the fpoils. 

As he found he could not carry his point by 
force, he had recourfe to fraud. He made the 
greateft proteftations of friend fliip to Trebonius, 
and profefs’d an uncommon regard for him ; 
and at length fo far fucceeded, that if he did 
not put an entire confidence in him, at ieaft he 
did not guard againft him, as againft an ene¬ 
my capable of the moft defperate attempt. At 
a time therefore when Trebonius thought him¬ 
felf fafe in Smyrna, Dolabella entered the city 
by night, and made him his prifoner. And 
not content with depriving him of his liberty, 
his government, nor even of his life *, under 
pretence of avenging Caefar, but from a real 

motive 
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motive of infatiable avarice, without any confi- 
deration few* his rank of Conful, put him to the 
torture for two days, to oblige him to difcover 
where the public money was lodg’d : at the 
end of the fecond day he order’d him to be be¬ 
headed. After the execution, the foldiers, as 
inhuman as their General, fcandaloufly dragg’d 
his carcafs to the lea, and threw it in. They 
next carried his head, at the point of an hal¬ 
bert, thro’ the ftreets of Smyrna, and after¬ 
wards play’d with it, as with a ball ; rolling it 
to one another on the pavement, ’till it entire¬ 
ly loft the form of a human head. Trebonius 
loft his life the firft of all the Confpirators: the 
reft, for the moft part, follow’d him foon. 

Whilft Dolabella by fo deteftable a method 
got poffelSon of a rich province, but which 
ieems not to have been very well fupplied with 
troops or ammunition, Caffius made himfelf 
mafter of Syria and of eight legions which-hap¬ 
pen’d to be there, and had been aftembled in 
that country on account of a civil war which 
had lafted near three years. This war broke 
out on the following occafion. 

When Caffar left Syria, thro’ which he had 
pafs’d in coming out of Egypt, he gave the 
command of that province to a young man, a 
relation, nam’d Sex. C as far. He alfo left one 


legion with him ; but his age, effeminacy and 
the voluptuous life he led, prevented his gain¬ 
ing theefteem of his fokliers. Cecilius Baffus, 
a Roman Knight, a man of fenfe and courage, 
and a partifan of Pompey, who, after his pa¬ 
tron’s misfortune, had retreated to Tyre, 
thought from this circumftance, that it would 
be no difficult matter to fupplant this new Go¬ 
vernor. He began by fecuring that city : and 

fuo 
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fucceeded without any trouble; by reafon the A * R - 7°& 
Tyrians were not well affeded to Gefar, who, * ** 
conformable to his conftant practice of approv¬ 
ing of all methods to. raife money, not except¬ 
ing facriiege, had plundered the treafures of the 
Temple of Hercules, who was held in great 
veneration among them. Baffus afterwards 
attack’d Sex. Caefar: but meeting with a re- 
pulfe, he contriv’d to debauch his foldiers, and 
manag’d his intrigues fo well and fo luckily, 
that they at laft aflaffinated Sextus. The legi¬ 
on acknowledged Baffus for their Chief, and 
in this manner he became matter of Syria. But, 
as he expected not to be long quiet in his new 
government, he made choice of A pa me, a ve¬ 
ry ftrong city, and there form’d his arfenal 
he aHo augmented his: troops as much as pof- 
fible, by entifting every one that offered, even 
the very flaves. This came to pafs whilft Cae¬ 
far was carrying on the war in Africa againft 
Metellus Scipio. 

Baffus kept his ground during the remainder 
of the Dictator’s life, who did not think this 
affair of fufficient importance to go there in- 
perfon. Antiftius Vetus by his order befieged Cic. ad 
BaiTus in Apame, and was repuls’d by theAtt.XlV, 
Parthians, whom this politic Knight had found 9* 
means to engage in his quarrel. Statius Mar¬ 
cus, a man of merit fent with three legions 
from Rome, at the expiration of his Pretor- 
fhip, to govern Syria in quality of Proconful, 
had no better fuccefs. He call’d Q. Marcius 
Crifpus to his afliftance, who brought him 
three more legions out of Bithynia : fo that 
with, all thefe forces united, they found it no 
difficult matter to fhut up Baffus in Apame, 

but 
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Aai. c. 44- t j iere 

Affairs were in this fituation, when Caflius 


attended by his little convoy landed in Syria* 
Cic ad £^ ntu l us Spinther, Trebonius’sQueftor, had 
Fam.XII. Applied him with fome men and money, which 
14. he makes a great merit of in a letter to Cicero. 

But thefe forces were not at all proportionable 
to the enterprife. Caffius’s name, nis reputa¬ 
tion, the caufe he fupported, thefe were the 
means by which he at once became mafter of 
eight legions. The fix of the befiegers were 
given up to him by the Generals themfelves. 
Baflus, whom Appian reckons to have two le¬ 
gions, to wit that of Sex. Caefar, and another 
which he himfelf had form’d out of the new 


levies, requir’d a deal of entreaty to give up 

Cic. ad the command. He thought it very hard that 

Fam. XII. he fhould have been at all the pains and hazard, 

I2# and that another lhould enjoy the fruits of his 

labours. But not being able to prevent his 
foldiers fending a deputation to Caffius with a 
tender of their fervices, he was oblig’d to open 
the gates of Apame. 

This firft fuccefs, fo great, fo unexpected, 
was immediately followed by a fecond of the 
fame nature. Dolabella had fent his Lieute¬ 


nant Allienus into Egypt, to demand the af-- 
fiftance of Cleopatra, who then was foie Re- 
Joleph. gent, having deftroyed the laft of the Ptole- 
Antiq. mys, her brother and hufband, by poifon. 
xv - 4 - The Queen confented willingly, on account of 

the regard Ihe preferv’d for Gefar’s memory. 
She fent Dolabella an Egyptian fleet, and Allx- 
enus conducted by land four legions, compof- 
ed partly of the remains of the armies former- • 

ly commanded by Pompey and CralTus, and 

1 
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partly of the Roman cohorts which Casfar had a.r. 708. 
left in Alexandria. Caflius had notice of this Ant ‘ * 
march; he went and met Allienus in Judea, 
and oblig’d him to give up his four legions. 

In this manner Caflius found himfelf at the head 
of twelve legions, the 7th of March of the 
ConfuKhip or Hirtius and Panfa, which day ^jj 

the letter he wrote to Cicero, giving an account tu 
of thefe lucky events, was dated. 

One may judge how great was the Senate’s He is com - 
joy when they heard of the forces of Brutus 
and Caflius. They immediately confirm’d by 
public authority, conformable to Cicero’s ad- make war 
vice, the government of the provinces and the with Do- 
command of the armies which they had appro- Sheila, 
priated, without any other title than their zeal, 

and the neceflity of the times. They inverted ^hfiraxts 
them with the moft ample power that had ever that he kills 
been given any Proconful: and as Dolabella, himfelf, ; 
on account of Trebonius’s murther, had been y 1 c ‘ P vr* 
declar’d a public enemy, the Senate charg’d X> 
Caflius to make war againft him •, with this re¬ 
markable claufe, that in whatever province he 
Ihould enter in order to profecute that war, he 
fhould carry a fuperior command to the go¬ 
vernors, or particular magiftrates of that pro¬ 
vince. 

To conclude at once Dolabella’s hiftory, I Appi#. 
Ihall obferve that he foon clofed his life in a 
manner worthy his preemption and ambition. 
Notwithftanding he was aflifted by Cleopatra, 
by the Rhodians, the Lyrians, and fome other 
people of thofe parts, he ftill found his forces 
Far inferior to Caflius’s. Liberty, that endear¬ 
ing found to the Romans, and the authority of 
the Senate determin’d, in favour of the latter, 
all the Romans which were fettled in Afia mi¬ 
nor 
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a bm ^ 8 ' nor aiK ^ ®y diis means he was reinforc’d 

' ^ by feverai fquadnons of veifels, which were put 

into his hands by their commanders, and of 
them he form’d a numerous fleet, and put Statius 
Murcus at the head of it. Serapion alfo, the 
Governor of the ifle of Cyprus for the crown 
of Egypt, but who appears to have been In an 
oppofite party to Cleopatra, and perhaps had 
fome attachments with Arfinoe her filler, fent 
Caflius fome fupplies. 

tveverthelefs Dolabdla, blinded by his ava¬ 
rice, undertook to recover his government of 
Syria. He hsd alfo taken the refolution, in cafe 
he {hoidd not fucceed there, to embark his 
Cic 2d troops on board fome tranfports, he had coliec- 
Fam.xIT. ted for that purpofe, and go and join Anthony 
14. & 15. in Italy, But he loon found the impoffibiiity 

of executing this defign. Two important ti¬ 
cks, Tarfus in Cilicia and Laodicea in Syria, 
ftili held out for him. To the latter of thefe 
cities he went, and there fortified himfelf; but 
was loon followed by Cailius, who came and 
befieged him, both by lea and land. They 
had feverai engagements, which always prov’d 
to Dolabella’s difadvantage : and at laft the 
city was deliver’d up co Caffius’s troops by 
treachery. Several ol the fally-ports were left 
% open to the befiegers, by which they entered, 
and made themfelves matters *of the place. Do- 
fabella perceiving himfelf near fatting into the 
hands of his enemies, and apprehending he 
Ihould be treated in the fame manner he had 
ferv’d Trebonius, order’d a fiave, in whom 
he couid moft confide, to kill him. The Have 
obey’d, and then ftabbing himfelf with the 
fame fword, fell dead at his matter’s feet. Caf- 
hus order’d Bolabeiia’s corpfe to be honourably 

interred, 
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interrM, being of opinion, that humanity ^ R c 
would not allow him t6 retaliate the outrages, 
which had been exercifed on the body of the 
unfortunate Trebonius. He alfo treated the 

s 

officers and foldiers, which had fervM under 
Dolabella, with great mildnefs, and tho* they 
had “been declar’d public enemies as well as 
their Chief, yet he rather chofe to augment his 
army with them, than ftriftly to put in execu¬ 
tion the Senate’s decree : he therefore enlifted 
as many as would enter. 

It may not perhaps be improper on this oc- Wf krfe 
cafion, to make mention of the horfe Sejanus. 

This was a horfe of extraordinary beauty, and jj j 4 
Said to be of the fame breed, as the horfes of 
Diomedes King of Thrace, which were fed on 
human flefli, and which Hercules, after kill¬ 
ing Diomedes, took to Argos. But this fine 
horfe was reckon’d unlucky to his matters, be- 
caufe all, thro’ whofe hands'he pafs’d, came 
to an unhappy end. The firft was one Cn. 

Se'ius, from whom the horfe was call’d Sejanus, 
which is as much as to fay Seius’s horfe. This 
Se'ius was executed by Anthony’s order. Do¬ 
labella, having heard fpeak of this extraordi¬ 
nary horfe, had a mind to purchafe it, as he 
went by Argos in his way to Syria; he did fo 
at the price of a hundred thoufand Sefterces. 1.781.15. 
We have juft feen what was the end of him. 

From him he paffed to Caflius, and from Caflius 
to Anthony : and thefe two, as well as Dola¬ 
bella, were reduc’d to a necefiity of killing 
themfelves. From hence this horfe became a 
proverb: and in order to exprefs a man un¬ 
commonly unfortunate, they faid that he had 

the horfe Sejanus. 

I 
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- V oS. i return now to the public tranfaftions. One 
Sta U ,/£/ may perceive by the foregoing fafts that, in the 
the Reman year fucceeding Cadar’s death, all the forces of 
tet the Roman empire Eafhvard from Greece, 
were devoted to the Republican party. Cor- 
C cvra ^ r j. nificius fupported the fame intereft in Africa, 
crs. and was attached to the Senate, to Cicero, to 

Brutus and Cafiius. Sex. Pompeius, who in 
the courfe of the fame year, made himfelf maf- 
ter of Sicily, thought more of eftablifhing his 
own particular authority, than of reftoring the 
public liberty. But as he was a declar’d enemy 
to Csefar’s memory, and as, in cafe Brutus and 
Cafiius had fucceeded, he had neither fufficient 
merit, nor forces, to prevent their purfuing 
their own meafures, he may be reckon’d in the 
fame party. Thefe were the armies and the 
Chiefs who fupported the Republican fattion j 
and if all thefe forces could have join’d D. Bru¬ 
tus, and acted in concert in Itajy, the Repu¬ 
blic had been fav*d. But they happened not 
to be ready in time : and an inevitable delay 
was the caufe of their deftru&ion and the ruin 
of liberty. 

Weftward, of three Generals, who at 
the head of three armies rul’d in Gaul and 
Spain, two were but little to be depended on, 
and the third was too far off to be of any aflift- 
ance to Italy. Lepidus, Proconful of Gallia 
Narbonenfis, and Citerior Spain, was a man of 
much ambition and little genius, without prin* 
ciples or refolution, but ill affedted to the Re¬ 
public, and who had no other view than to 
aggrandife himfelf*, this man, but from the 
circumfiances of the times, would never have 
made any extraordinary figure in life. Plancus, 
Proconful of Gallia major, who jointly with 

D. 
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D. Brutus was in nomination for the Confullhip, a. R. 708. 
had fenfe and parts : but, as he promifed nt ‘ ,4+ ’ 
much and perform’d but little, there was no 
confiding in him: he was not fo ill-intention’d 
as Lepidus, but as little difpofed to hazard his 
fortune for the public caufe, Pollio, Procon- 
ful of Ulterior Spain, differ’d from them both. 

He was eminent for his genius and courage, 
and tho’ he had been formerly attach’d to Cae- 
far, yet he ftill retain’d a tinge of the Republi¬ 
can Ipirit. But he was too remote to be en¬ 
gag’d in the center of affairs: they were decid¬ 
ed without him; and that he might not be 
entirely ufelefs, he thought himfelf obliged to 
follow Anthony’s colours. 

All thefe Generals, from all parts of the 
empire, were attentive on Italy, wherein, be- 
fides the three armies mention’d above, feve- 
rally commanded by Decimus, Anthony, and 
O&avius, the Confuls Hirtius and Panfa were 
raifing frefh forces, as I fhall relate, as foon 
as I have finilh’d what little remains to be faid 
of the year in which Csefar died. 

I have hitherto taken but little notice of thofe p a Unif> c f 
pretended prodigies, with which antiquity a -the Sun du- 
bounds, as they are commonly either falfe, or lf>t 
alter’d in the relation, or natural effefts which 
the ignorance of caufes has transform’d into 
furprifing wonders. But ’tis impofiible to pafs 
over in filence that remarkable weaknefs in the 
Sun's rays during the whole year of Caefar’s 
death. Every body is acquainted with that 
beautiful paffage of Virgil, wherein it is men¬ 
tion’d. 


Bb 
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a.r. 7 ^- “ d The Sun the fate of Csefar did foretel, 

' 444 44 And pitied Rome, when Rome in Csefar fell: 
44 In iron clouds conceal’d the public light, 

44 And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. 

Dryden. 


Not only Virgil and all the Poets of that time, 
but the graveft Hiftorians atteft this phenome¬ 
non. The fpots, which our Aftrologers have 
diicovered, by the telefcope, in the Sun’s face, 
explain it: and ’twas no more than an incrufta- 
•tion, which being thicker than ordinary, was 
more difficult to be diffolv’d. 

In this lame year, Dio mentions the death 
of Servilius Ifauricus, a venerable old man, 
who had liv’d ninety years, in a conftant 
ftate of good health and a perfeft ufe of 
fiance of all his faculties. He had been honour’d with 
ksgravi- the Confulfhip, Cenforfhip, and a triumph, 

and was father of that Ifauricus whom Cas~ 


Ifau- 


cer. 

m/ 

r:eus*s 
death. A 
remark- 
chit in- 


far took lor his Colleague in his fecond 

The abovementioned Dio and 


/ T. 

Dio. 1 . 

XLV. 

Val.Max. Confulfliip. 

VIII. 5. Valerius Maximus have thought it worth their 

while to tranfmit to pofterity a remarkable 
circumftance in his life. As he was palling by 
the Forum he faw a criminal arraign’d, and 
the witneffes under examination. Whereupon 
he came lorward, and addrefling himfelf to 
the Judges, who were much furprifed to fee 
him intereft himfelf in an affair, wherein he 
did not feem the leaft concern’d, he faid to 
them: 44 1 know not who that man is, nor 
44 wherefore he is accufed. I only know that 

4 file etinm extinflo miferatus Caefare Romam, 
Quum caput obfeura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Jmpiaque sternam timuerunt fecula no&em. 

Virg, Georg. I. 466. 

I “I 
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44 I met him one day in a narrow way, he on R* 7°*- 
44 horfeback, and I a foot •, and that, not only nt ' * 44 ‘ 
4 4 he did not difmount, but purfued his way, 

44 without fo much as flopping, or fhewing 
44 me the leaft mark of refpedt. I therefore 
44 fubmit it to you, Gentlemen, whether what 
t; I have alledged againft him, ought to have 
44 any weight in the fentence you are going to 
44 pronounce. 5 ’ Whereupon the Judges, ac¬ 
cording to the teftimony of the above authors, 
would fcarcely hear the prifoner’s defence, but 
unanimoufly condemn’d him, imagining him 
capable of any thing, who could fail in refpedl 
to fuch a man as Servilius Ifauricus. 

I now proceed to the year wherein Hirtius 
and Panfa were Confuls. 


The End of the fourteenth Volume . 
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